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THE FOREIGN LEGION. 


“In other regiments soldiers 
can conquer, in the Legion they 
can die.” Thus did General de 
Négrier sum up the reputation 
won by the famous corps he 
loved so well, a reputation 
borne unsullied through three- 
quarters of a century of war- 
fare. 

In all the armies of the 
world no regiment has a 
history more glorious, more 
crowded with deeds of heroism. 
Thrice has the Foreign Legion 
been wellnigh wiped out of 
existence, and in the Salle 
d’Honneur at Sidi-bel-Abbés, 
its headquarters, amongst tro- 
phies won in every quarter of 
the globe and marble tablets 
bearing the names of its officers 
killed in action, pictures of 
forty-eight battles recall the 
splendid deeds which have 
made its name famous in the 
annals of France. To have 
numbered on its muster - rolls 
MacMahon, Canrobert, Saint 
Arnaud, Chanzy, de Négrier, 
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Saussier, were enough to render 
any regiment illustrious ; and it 
was in the Legion, in Africa 
and the Crimea, that Bazaine 
won the renown eclipsed for 
ever in the tragedy of Metz. 

The nations of the Continent 
know the Legion well. Spain, 
Russia, Austria, and Germany, 
each in its turn, have learnt 
to respect its prowess, and the 
soil of Italy has run red with 
the blood of the exiles fighting 
for her freedom. But in Eng- 
land its splendid story, even 
its very name, is almost un- 
known. In ranks where men 
of every race in Europe may 
be numbered by hundreds, 
Britons, happily for themselves, 
are almost unrepresented. 

To write the history of the 
Legion were almost to write 
the military history of France 
during the last eighty years, 
for, except in the Siege of 
Rome and the Chinese War, 
wherever the Tricolor has flown 
in battle, there, in the thickest 
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of the fighting, has the Legion 
been found. In Algeria and Mor- 
occo, in the Crimea, in Mexico, 
in Tonquin, Formosa, Madagas- 
car, and West Africa, in Spain, 
in Italy, and on the sacred soil 
of France itself, have the 
legionaries fought and died; 
by bullet and sword, by pesti- 
lence and famine, in numbers 
untold, untellable, for, amongst 
its records, the French War 
Office keeps no tale of the 
countless lives of the strangers 
laid down in its service, and 
only the memory of their hero- 
ism remains. And ever the 
fame of the Legion, won in 
the first years of its existence, 
its reputation for endurance, 
for dash and dauntless valour, 
have grown with the years, 
nor has it ever acknowledged 
defeat, save when defeat was 
almost more glorious than 
victory. 

The Legion is the direct 
descendant of the mercenary 
regiments — Scottish, Irish, 
German, and Swiss — which 
for centuries formed part of 
the standing army of France, 
though it differs from them 
in being a colonial corps. Its 
immediate forerunner was the 
Royal Foreign Legion, formed 
at the Restoration from Swiss 
and other foreign troops in the 
service of Napoleon, which, be- 
coming successively the Legion, 
and the Regiment, of Hohen- 
lohe, was disbanded in January 
1831, its place being taken by 
the 21st Light Infantry. 

It was a time when France 
could ill afford to lose the 
men who had served her so 
long and so well. Launched 
on a career of adventure 
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in Africa, in the hope that 
the glamour of foreign con- 
quest might save a tottering 


dynasty, she had passed 
through the throes of the 
Revolution of July which had 
driven Charles X. from his un- 
easy throne, only to be faced 
by danger abroad and disorder 
at home, imperatively neceasi- 
tating the recall of every sol- 
dier who could be spared from 
Africa, no matter how much 
the safety of those who re- 
mained behind might be im- 
perilled. Algiers, indeed, was 
in French hands, but its capture 
by a Christian Power had been 
the signal for a general ris- 
ing throughout Mohammedan 
Africa, so that the French 
commanders were hard put to 
it, not to extend their con- 
quests, but to hold what they 
had already won. The forma- 
tion of the first Algerian 
regiments—the Zouaves, re- 
cruited from a friendly Arab 
tribe; the African Light In- 
fantry, composed of the bad 
characters of the French Army, 
and the Chasseurs d’Afrique, of 
time-expired cavalrymen—had 
indeed given some accession to 
the strength of the army of 
occupation, but the numbers 
obtained by these expedients 
were altogether inadequate. 
In this emergency it was 
decided to re-enlist for service 
in Algiers the men of the 
Regiment of Hohenlohe, and 
to fill up the ranks from 
amongst the foreigners who, 
from every nation in Europe, 
had sought in France a refuge 
from the reactionary tyranny 
of their own rulers, and who, 
those who had been soldiers 
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more than the rest, were suffer- 
ing great privations. On the 
4th February 1831 a law was 
passed authorising the forma- 
tion of a Foreign Legion for 
service abroad, the command 
of it being conferred upon 
Colonel Stoffel, a Swiss veteran 


of the Empire. 
The response to the call for 
volunteers was immediate. 


From all parts of the Conti- 
nent exiles and refugees flocked 
to enrol themselves in the new 
regiment, some thankful to 
obtain a livelihood at the 
only trade they knew, some 
lured by dreams of adventure 
and of plunder. In a few 
months seven battalions were 
formed—three of Germans and 
Swiss, one of Spaniards, one 
of Italians and Sardinians, 
one of Dutchmen and Belgians, 
and one of Poles; and before 
the end of the year the first 
four battalions of the ‘ Légion 
Etrangére” left Marseilles for 
Algiers, under the heroic 
Colonel Combes, fated a few 
years later to announce in one 
breath, like Browning’s Trum- 
peter of Ratisbon, the fall 
of Constantine and his own 
death. 

Clad as they were in old- 
time uniforms, often in little 
but rags, the arrival of the 
legionaries was hailed with 
contempt by the Arabs; with 
astonishment, not unmixed 
with dismay, by the French, 
for which the indiscipline 
and the want of training 
of many of the men afforded 
no little justification. In 
his diary a Staff Officer 
wrote of them: “We have a 
battalion of foreigners here 
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which disembarked eight days 
ago. . The first day 
thirty-five were absent from 
evening roll-call; the day be- 
fore yesterday a whole company 
got drunk and beat their offi- 
cers.” Mistrusted by the 
French, despised by the Arabs, 
the ragged regiment of mer- 
cenaries speedily showed that 
it possessed qualities unsus- 
pected alike by friend and foe, 
which were to change mistrust 
to admiration, contempt to fear 
and respect. Ragged and tur- 
bulent the legionaries might 
be; from the very first they 
proved themselves no mean 
soldiers, needing but training 
and discipline and the years 
of constant fighting with the 
Arabs which followed, to de- 
velop into a force equal in 
courage, daring, and resource 
to the flower of the French 
Army, superior in recklessness 
and contempt of danger and 
death. 

Yet in one respect the mis- 
trust of the French com- 
manders proved only _ too 
well founded. With no feel- 
ing of patriotism to restrain 
them and subjected to a dis- 
cipline exceptionally severe, the 
legionaries deserted in large 
numbers; and desertion, always 
a serious military crime, was a 
grave danger to the French in 
Algeria, and one which was to 
cost them dear. Escape by 
sea being impossible, the fugi- 
tives had no choice but to 
throw in their lot with the 
Arabs, and to place not only 
their arms, but their knowledge 
of warfare, learnt in the service 
of France, at the disposal of 
her implacable enemies, thus 
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avenging themselves for the 
oppression and ill-treatment 
which made them doubly exiles. 
At its baptism of fire two 
German deserters were found 


by the 3rd battalion amongst, 


the Arab dead; and on one 
occasion a party of thirty 
Spaniards went over to the 
enemy in a body, after a 
murderous assault upon an 
officer. The armies of Abd- 
el- Kadir numbered in their 
ranks hundreds of these men, 
many of whom rose to high 
position in his service. The 
first of the Emir’s regular 
battalions, raised in 1835, was 
trained and commanded by a 
German from the Legion, and 
proved itself, on many a bloody 
field, fully a match for its 
adversaries; and each of his 
six other regular battalions in- 
cluded an European company. 
Ata later date, when the power 
of Abd-el-Kadir was broken 
and the chief a fugitive, the 
deserters found a ready wel- 
come with the Sultan of 
Morocco. 

For this state of affairs the 
French had only themselves to 
blame. The organisation of 
the Legion in national bat- 
talions, under officers unable 
either to speak the language 
of their men or to sympathise 
with them, afferded exceptional 
opportunities for petty tyranny 
on the part of unscrupulous 
non-commissioned officers and 
for concerted action on the 
part of the soldiers; whilst a 
discipline which tolerated pun- 
ishments almost Chinese in 
their barbarity, goaded its 


victims to despair, madness, 
and crime, 
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After an existence of little 
over four years the Legion 
became the subject of the 
strangest “deal” in history 
since Hessian princes ceased to 
traffic in the lives of their 
subjects. For the sum of 
612,727 francs, the price of its 
arms, uniform, and equipment, 
it was sold by Louis Philippe 
to Queen Maria Christina of 
Spain, to fight in defence of the 
throne of her infant daughter, 
Isabella, in the bloody struggle 
known as the first Carlist War, 
and, by royal decree, was 
struck off the strength of the 
French Army. Protest was 
unavailing. The orders were 
peremptory, and though the 
officers were given the option 
of obedience or dismissal, the 
men had no choice at all, and 
on the 16th August 1835 the 
Legion, 4000 strong, landed at 
Tarragona, to serve for the next 
four years as part of the 
Christino Army. Socompletely 
did the French Government 
wash its hands of the men it 
had sold like so many slaves, 
as to reply, with rare cynicism, 
to Colonel Bernelle’s appeal 
that the Carlists might be 
compelled to accord to his men 
the ordinary rights of belliger- 
ents, that as they were in 
Spanish service all intervention 
on their behalf by a foreign 
Power was impossible. 

To the Carlists the Legion 
was an object of especial de- 
testation. By express order 
of the Pretender, it was ex- 
cluded from the benefits of the 
Eliot Convention, the humane 
agreement negotiated by Great 
Britain to put an end to the 
frightful massacres of prisoners 
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which had horrified the world 
at the commencement of the 
struggle ; and, its status as part 
of the Queen’s regular army un- 
recognised, all prisoners made 
by the Carlists were summarily 
shot. Nor was its treatment 
by those it served such as to 
make amends for its sufferings 
during a campaign of extra- 
ordinary ferocity. To Bernelle 
it speedily became apparent 
that if the Legion was to 
continue in existence it must 
be prepared to stand and act 
alone. Not only were the men 
unpaid, unclothed, unfed, but 
they could not even depend on 
the Royalist leaders for the 
protection and assistance which 
infantry needs from the other 
arms. From amongst his Poles, 
therefore, Bernelle raised three 
squadrons of cavalry, and with 
help from France he armed 
and equipped a mountain 
battery, in addition to organis- 
ing a small ambulance corps. 
At the same time, by abolishing 
the national battalions he put 
an end to a potent cause of 
disorder and danger in the 
Legion itself, and inaugurated 
the system, ever since in force, 
of posting the men to companies 
and battalions as they were 
wanted, wholly irrespective of 
their nationality. This done, 
worn out and disgusted by 
Spanish arrogance and incapac- 
ity, Bernelle, whose wife had 
shared his dangers and priva- 
tions, resigned the command to 
Colonel Conrad, and retired to 
France. Of the men, sufficient, 
ere long, to form a battalion in 
the Carlist Army, deserted a 
cause they had been sent to 
serve against their will and 
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@ sovereign who requited that 
service so ill. 

Yet whenever there was 
fighting to be done the Legion 
behaved magnificently. At 
Terapengi blockhouse a bat- 
talion triumphantly repelled 
the repeated assaults of five 
times its own numbers; and 
at the disastrous battle of 
Huesca, it was the heroism of 
the Legion and its steadfastness 
in retreat which saved the 
Christino Army from destruc- 
tion,—at such cost, however, 
to itself, that only sufficient 
officers and men survived to 
form a single battalion. It 
needed but one more such 
battle—Barbastro, where Con- 
rad was slain—for the Legion 
to exist no more as an indepen- 
dent corps ; and in the spring of 
1839, when the war came to an 
end, of all who had landed in 
Spain four years before, only 
five hundred survived to testify 
in France, by their rags and 
penury, to Spanish gratitude 
and Spanish faith. 

Meanwhile a new Legion had 
come into existence, orders for 
the formation of which were 
issued within a few months of 
the departure of the old one, 
and which, for the next twenty 
years, was constantly engaged 
in the long struggle with Abd- 
el-Kadir, and after his surren- 
der, in the conquest of Grande 
Kabylie. Coudiat-Aty, Con- 
stantine, the most gallant feat 
of arms in all France’s African 
wars, commemorated in the 
Gallery of Battles at Versailles, 
Djejeli, Zaacha, a hundred 
fights, of which the very names 
are almost forgotten, each 


added to the renown of the 
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Legion, which from a single 
battalion in 1836 had gradual- 
ly increased to two regiments, 
each three thousand strong. 

Under Bazaine in the Crimea, 
the Legion formed part of 
Canrobert’s division at the 
battle of the Alma, and 
throughout the siege of Se- 
vastopol its steady valour was 
ever conspicuous. Nicknamed 
the “Leather Bellies” by the 
Russians, from the enormous 
cartridge-cases carried, it was 
in repelling their attacks on 
the French trenches near the 
Quarantine station that it 
especially distinguished itself ; 
and, as a reward for a cam- 
paign which had cost the lives 
of 1700 officers and men, the 
Emperor granted the privileges 
of French citizenship to as 
many of the legionaries as 
chose to claim it. 

More fighting against the 
Kabyles awaited its return to 
Algeria, and then it was again 
recalled to Europe, this time 
to Italy. At Magenta, stand- 
ing shoulder to shoulder with 
the Zouaves, the Ist Regi- 
ment met and repulsed the 
advance of the right wing 
of the Austrians, a furious 
charge by the 2nd Regiment, 
during which its colonel, de 
Chabriére, was killed, driving 
them back into the village, 
which was finally carried, after 
desperate street fighting that 
cost the division the life of its 
commander, General Espinasse, 
himself an old officer of the 
Legion. At Solferino, only 
the 2nd Regiment was en- 
gaged. 

Four years later saw the 
Legion, Legion no longer but 
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‘“‘ Régiment Etranger,” and 
reduced to half its former 
strength, in Mexico, where, 
employed on the lines of com- 
munications and in the low. 
lying plain known as the 
“Terres Chaudes,” it suffered 
so severely from the deadly 
climate that of 2000 officers 
and men landed with the 
expedition, in six months 800 
were dead. To meet the wast- 
age of war, battalion after 
battalion was raised and sent 
out, until by the end of the 
campaign the Legion had 
again attained its old estab- 
lishment of eight battalions. 
It was during this campaign, 
so inglorious and in the end so 
humiliating to France, that 
was performed one of the most 
famous exploits, not only in 
the long and tragic history of 
the Legion, but of the French 
army. On 30th April 1863 a 
detachment of three officers 
and sixty-two legionaries under 
Captain Danjou was attacked 
on the march near the village 
of Camaron by a horde of 
Mexican regular and irregular 
cavalry. Forming square, 
Danjou twice beat off his 
assailants, and then, charging 
with the bayonet, succeeded 
in gaining the shelter of a 
farmhouse, where he hoped to 
hold out until relief came. 
Early in the day Danjou fell 
with a bullet through the 
brain, but not before he had 
exacted an oath from every 
man never to yield, but to 
fight on to the end. Five 
times summoned to surrender, 
five times the little band of 
heroes, mindful of the word 
plighted to their dead leader, 
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refused; and in stifling heat, 
without water or food, for 
a whole day it held an army 
at bay. At midday the sound 
of distant drums gave hope of 
succour, only to be disap- 
pointed, for they did but an- 
nounce the arrival of three 
battalions of infantry to swell 
the already overwhelming 
forces of the enemy; but it 
was not till six o'clock in 
the evening, when every officer 
was dead or dying and only 
nineteen unwounded men re- 
mained to carry on the un- 
equal combat, that the Mexi- 
cans succeeded in forcing an 
entrance. Truly the word 
“Camaron” on the colours of 
the 1st Regiment of the 
Legion, though won by half 
a company, is a battle-honour 
of which any regiment might 
well be proud. 4205 officers 
and men of the Legion found 
their graves in Mexico, more 
than half of them on the battle- 
field. 

It was in France itself, in 
the year of downfall and hu- 
miliation, that the Legion won 
its proudest laurels, not in 
victory, but in defeat. Sum- 
moned from Algeria after the 
first disasters of the war, and 
augmented by a_ battalion, 
hastily recruited at Tours, on 
the 11th October 1870 the 
Legion took post with the 
rearguard to the north of 
Orleans, to cover the retreat of 
de la Motterouge’s army over 
the Loire after the battle of 
Artenay ; and here, in vineyard, 
garden, and hamlet, for six 
hours it helped to hold at bay 
von der Tann’s Bavarians, 
reinforced by a Prussian di- 
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vision and supported by more 
than sixty guns, obstinately 
disputing every yard of ground, 
every hedge, every wall, every 
cottage, with a valour which 
compelled the admiration of 
von Moltke himself. Night 
fell before the Germans, utterly 
exhausted, forced their way 
into Orleans, but the Army 
of the Loire was saved: no 
pursuit was possible. But the 
Legion existed no longer. Nine- 
teen officers and over nine 
hundred men lay on the field 
they had so gallantly defended. 
Although at Coulmiers and at 
Cercottes they fought again, for 
the rest of the war the sur- 
vivors were but little employed, 
but in the suppression of the 
Commune the Legion played 
& conspicuous part, especially 
during the three days’ fighting 
at Neuilly (16th-19th April), 
and the storming of Les Buttes 
Chaumont (27th April). 

For the next twelve years, 
save for more fighting with the 
Arab tribesmen, the Legion en- 
joyed comparative peace, and 
it was in a very different land, 
a land of mountain and river, 
of reeking swamp and stifling 
jungle, — Tongking,—that it 
next saw active service. In a 
campaign of exceptional diffi- 
culty, it was, as ever, con- 
spicuous for its heroism. At 
the capture of Son Tay by 
Admiral Courbet, it was «a 
battalion of the Legion which, 
after two attacks had been 
repulsed, carried the breach by 
storm and, sweeping the de- 
fenders from the walls, secured 
the fall of the city. It was the 
Legion which, after the defeat 
at Langson, covered the re- 
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treat of the French troops, and, 
ten months later, led the ad- 
vance which, after seven days’ 
incessant fighting, avenged the 
disaster and oarried the Tricolor 
northward till it flew on the 
Chinese border. It was the 
Legion, too, which bore the 
brunt of the fighting during the 
fruitless operations in Formosa. 
Its most splendid achieve- 
ment, however, was the defence 
of Tuyen Kwang, where, for 
three months, two companies, 
with a company of native 
Tirailleurs and a few artillery- 
men and engineers, six hundred 
men in all, under Commandant 
Dominé, held at bay a Chinese 
army twenty thousand strong, 
well drilled, well armed, well 
led —sustaining, for over a 
month, a regular siege, by 
parallel, sap, and mine, with 
dauntless courage and resolu- 
tion. Within the space of six- 
teen days, in spite of incessant 
labour by the garrison ~ in 
counter-mining, no less than 
eight breaches were made in 
the walls of the little fortress, 
and seven furious assaults 
delivered and repulsed, ere 
rockets far to the south an- 
nounced the approach of a re- 
lieving column, and the heroic 
garrison, reduced to half its 
original strength, was saved. 
Madagascar (1883) and Da- 
homey (1892) offered but little 
chance of fresh glory to the 
Legion, to whom the climate 
proved a foe far more dangerous 
than the natives ; but in all the 
fighting of yesterday round 
Casablanca it has had its full 
share. Half the infantry of 
the force landed by General 
Drude in August 1906  be- 
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longed to the Legion, and 
though the Moorish horsemen 
were never able to face the fire 
of modern artillery and maga. 
zine rifles, the name of yet one 
more leader, the gallant and 
beloved Commandant Provost, 
has been added to the long 
roll of its heroes who have met 
their death in action. 

Such is a brief record of the 
campaigns in which the Legion 
has played its part, and which 
are but a fraction of its achieve. 
ments, for never has it been 
suffered to be long at rest. 
Year after year France extends 
her empire further and further 
over the wild lands far to the 
south of Tunis and Algeria, 
where her border line creeps 
onwards over the sands as 
imperceptibly as the incoming 
tide and as irresistible, a “ péné- 
tration pacifique” of which the 
world hears little, but which 
has nothing pacific about it 
save its name. 

During the eighty years of 
its existence the Legion has 
undergone countless changes 
in organisation and strength. 
Capable of immense expansion 
in time of emergency, for only 
once, when during the Crimean 
war the Emperor Napoleon 
sought to raise a second legion, 
has the supply of recruits been 
known to fail, it has varied in 
strength from a single regiment 
of four battalions to two regi- 
ments each of five battalions, 
with an effective strength of 
about 10,000 men, its present 
establishment, fixed seventeen 
years ago to supply an adequate 
force for the needs of France’s 
growing colonialempire. From 
time to time, as in Mexico, it 
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has included cavalry, artillery, 
and engineers, but for the most 

art it has remained purely an 
infantry force, as it is at the 

resent day. More than once 
its title has been changed, but 
whatever name it might bear 
on the official Army List, to the 
men in the ranks and to France 
it has always been “the Legion,” 
unchanged in character and 
tradition, unique amongst the 
armies of the world. 

What manner of men are 
they who have done so much 
for France, the exiles who, in 
such countless numbers, have 
lived and fought and died in 
her service ? 

The direct and only de- 
scendant of the mercenary of 
the middle ages, by Frenchmen, 
soldiers and civilians alike, the 
legionary is regarded with 
much the same feelings as 
those which the sleek citizens 
of Florence and Milan had for 
the condottieri who fought 
their battles, or the Bengali 
has for the Pathans of the 
Indian Army,—as a splendid 
fighting man but a villain, at 
all hazards to be kept at a safe 
distance. Though his merits 
as a soldier and the great ser- 
vice he has rendered to France, 
facts writ deep in blood in her 
history, are readily acknow- 
ledged, he is both feared and 
disliked—and for this he has 
no one but himself to blame. 
Exemplary on active service, 
save for an incorrigible pro- 
pensity for looting, in time of 
peace no soldier is more tur- 
bulent or more difficult to 
manage, more prone to drunken- 
ness and insubordination. 

At every station through 
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which they pass on their way 
to Marseilles for embarkation, 
the reeruits for the Legion are 
objects of awe and curiosity, 
the crimes they have com- 
mitted the subject of fearful 
speculation. A Russian can 
be nothing but a nihilist, a 
Spaniard or Italian an anar- 
chist, a German is of course 
a deserter, and for the rest any 
crime will suffice. For though 
no foreigner, known to have 
been convicted, is enlisted, in 
the Legion France has created 
an Alsatia where, for any crime 
save murder, an alien fugitive 
from justice can find sanc- 
tuary, a Purgatory wherein 
her own erring sons may re- 
deem their character and blot 
out the record of their trans- 
gressions, winning in five years 
the “rehabilitation,” the clean 
sheet, which otherwise it would 
take them ten to regain. On 
enlistment, the legionary, no 
matter what his past, obtains a 
fresh start in life, and a chance 
of regaining, by his valour and 
obedience, the position lost by 
his offences. } 
Yet to consider the Legion 
as composed only of criminals 
is altogether erroneous, unless, 
indeed, poverty be a crime, for 
the Legion has no recruiting- 
sergeant more persuasive than 
want. Offenders against their 
countries’ laws many of the 
legionaries may be, but as- 
suredly not criminals,—victims 
rather of political systems, of 
oppressive and unnatural laws, 
of outraged social conventions. 
It was tyranny and persecution 
which, in its early days, drove 
Poles, Spaniards, and Italians 
by thousands into the ranks of 
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the Legion, tyranny which 
later filled them with Russians 
and refugees from the Balkans, 
oppression and ill-treatment 
which to-day drives German 
deserters across the frontier, 
whilst Alsace and Lorraine 
send hundreds of their sons to 
the Legion to win back by 
service the right to call them- 
selves Frenchmen, rather than 
live under a sway to which 
forty years have not availed 
to reconcile them. 

Peasants these for the most 
part, simple folk whose ignor- 
ance of any language save 
their own to help them in the 
weary search for work has 
driven them to take the easiest, 
almost the only, means by 
which to fill their empty bellies. 
But for the rest, the men of 
birth and education, to say 
what sends them to the Legion 
were to tell the whole story of 
human frailty and folly. Ex- 
travagance, drink, love dis- 
appointed or betrayed, the turf, 
the tables of Monte Carlo, ruin, 
passion, despair and grief, each 
adds its quota of victims; whilst 
with a few it is lust of adven- 
ture, rebellion against the drab 
monotony and emptiness of a 
life of pleasure, that drives 
them to seek in the Legion 
fame and fortune—which as- 
suredly they will never find— 
who, in more stirring times 
and on a wider stage, had 
found an outlet for their rest- 
less energy as free-lances and 
soldiers of fortune. In its 
ranks are to be found men 
not only of every race but of 
every profession under the sun, 
and it was no idle boast of 
de Négrier that there was 
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nothing his men could not do, 
from building an engine to 
providing the staff of a uni- 
versity, from fighting a cam- 
paign to writing its history, 
but a fact proved again and 
again when, in emergency, ex- 
pert knowledge and technical 
skill have had to be sought 
amongst the legionaries. More 
than fifty years ago, General 
Carbuccia, then colonel of the 
2nd Regiment, wrote of them: 
“T could have built a town. I 
had in my companies architects, 
engineers, artists. If I wanted 
a@ man of science, a writer, an 
artist, I had but to put it in 
orders, and next morning the 
sergeants-major brought me 
ten names instead of one. I 
could have formed an Institute 
with all its different depart- 
ments.” It is to these men, 
highly educated, intelligent, 
reckless, and desperate, more 
than to any others, that the 
Legion owes its distinctive 
character and not a little of 
its fame, and it is a marvellous 
testimony to the efficiency of 
the training and discipline 
which can mould those, who 
might be well considered hope- 
less, into the finest soldiery in 
the world. Many go under 
in the process; some break 
down in health, some revolt 
against the discipline and the 
hard life—and for the mutinous 
there is scant mercy in the 
Legion,—but for the rest, no 
soldiers can equal them. 

The ruined aristocrat, the 
broken officer, the graduate, 
the artisan, the wastrel, and 
the peasant, the Legion wel- 
comes them all under the broad 
folds of its flag, heedless of the 
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past, careful only of the present 
and the future. No questions 
are asked, no papers required. 
What a man has been matters 
as little as the race from which 
he springs or the colour of his 
skin, only he must satisfy the 
recruiting officers that he is 
over eighteen years of age 
and must undergo a medical 
examination, thorough and 
searching, as it well may be, 
considering the countries in 
which he will have to serve 
and the exertion he will be 
called upon to undergo. He 
must then sign a contract 
engaging to serve for five 
years in return for his uni- 
form, his rations, and pay 
at the rate of a halfpenny 
a-day, to be increased after 
three years to a penny. He 
takes no oath, for none is 
needed. The contract is more 
binding than any oath, and, 
once signed, the bond is ir- 
revocable, not to be cancelled 
by money, whatever the sum 
offered, nor by the intervention 
of any Chancery in Europe. It 
were well, then, that a man 
should pause and think before 
taking a step from which there 
is no turning back. 

But, to their credit be it said, 
the French recruiting officers 
are by no means encouraging, 
at any rate to candidates of 
gentle birth who seek admission 
to the ranks of the Legion, 
often out of sheer kindness of 
heart doing their utmost to 
dissuade them from entering a 
career, the hardships of which 
they cannot even guess. To 
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an Englishman,' who has re- 
corded his experiences, the 
officer to whom he presented 
himself in Paris thus summed 
up the life of the legionary: 
“Hard work, hard knocks, 
hard discipline, and no thanks ; 
and how does it end? Your 
throat cut by some thieving 
Arab if you have luck: if not, 
wounded, and then his women 
make sausage-meat of you. In 
Tonquin the same sort of thing, 
only worse, with fever and sun- 
stroke into the bargain. A bad 
business! yes, a bad business!” 
Whilst to an Irishman? a 
friendly sergeant was hardly 
more encouraging: ‘“ Poor 
devil! poor devil! Rascals all, 
but first-class fighting men. 
Whatever their crimes, they 
were surely punished, for their 
stations are on the borders of 
the Great Desert, where were 
sand and sun and tedium so 
great that an Arab raid was a 
pleasant relief.” 

Once enlisted, the recruit, a 
“bleu” in French military 
slang, ceases to be German, 
Spaniard, or Russian, peasant, 
beggar, or lord; he becomes 
“Légionnaire,” knowing no 
country but the regiment, no 
home but the barrack -room, 
no rank but that of the 
army. Shipped off to Oran 
in Algeria, he undergoes his 
preliminary training at Sidi- 
bel-Abbés, eighty miles inland, 
where are the depot of the 
Legion and the headquarters 
of the Ist Regiment. Here he 
is served out with uniform, 
similar in all respects to that 





1 G. Mannington, ‘A Soldier of the Legion,’ 1907. 
2 De la Poer, ‘A Modern Legionary,’ 1904. 
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of the French linesman, save 
for a star on the képi instead of 
a regimental number, and for 
a broad blue sash of woollen 
cloth, worn under the belt in 
undress uniform; and here he 
remains until sufficiently pro- 
ficient to take his place in the 
ranks of a battalion. 

As a preparation for war 
the training of the legionary 
is almost ideal, designed to 
teach him to march, to shoot, 
to use his bayonet, and, above 
all, to think and act for him- 
self. There is no pedantry, no 
red tape, no wearisome parrot 
repetition. Everything is prac- 
tical, and infinite care and 
patience are exercised to make 
the soldier understand the 
object of all that he is taught. 
And this training is practically 
continuous. From the day the 
legionary enters the barrack- 
gates to the day he leaves them 
for good and all, year in, year 
out, it never ceases. There 
is no “drill season” in the 
Foreign Legion, and as long 
as he remains in it the soldier 
is kept at the highest point of 
physical fitness and efficiency, 
ready at any moment to march 
any where, any distance, against 
any enemy. 

The instruction of the recruit 
is entrusted almost entirely to 
the non-commissioned officers, 
and it is from them and the 
older legionaries that he im- 
bibes the spirit of the Legion, 
which is its life-blood and 
which has made it the splendid 
instrument of war that it is, 
an intense loyalty to company, 
battalion, and regiment, and a 
perfervid resolution to maintain 
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its proud tradition for daunt- 
less courage. His first lesson 
is absolute and instantaneous 
obedience, the next scrupulous 
cleanliness,—for in contrast to 
the slovenliness of the French 
linesman, in the Legion fault- 
less turn-out, spotless neatnegs 
of uniform, polish of buttons 
and accoutrements, have been 
exalted into a passion. He 
must learn to keep every article 
of kit in its appointed place 
in the barrack-room and the 
“‘ paquetage,” the knapsack 
which holds all his worldly 
goods, ready at all times to 
turn out in ten minutes, com- 
pletely equipped for service, 
More difficult than all, he 
must learn patience, a stoical 
indifference to hardship, and 
a wide tolerance for human 
frailty. The Legion is no 
school for saints, and from 
the shoulders of those in its 
ranks the conventions of civi- 
lisation fall like a garment, 
leaving the natural man naked 
and unashamed, amenable te 
no laws but the military code 
and the unwritten rule of the 
Regiment. For the Legion 
has its own code of honour, 
its own etiquette, and woe 
betide him who should offend 
against either: the legionaries 
have a way of dealing with 
him more effective than any 
prescribed by military law. 
In the battalion, field man- 
ceuvres and all the manifold 
arts which go towards the 
making of the trained soldier— 
scouting, entrenching, recon- 
naissance, and for the better 
educated, map- reading and 
sketching, with sufficient know- 
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ledge of the stars to find the 
way in the desert by their aid 
—take the place of the formal 
exercises of the parade-ground, 
each man’s intelligence and 
individuality being developed 
to the utmost. With this 
object single soldiers or small 
parties are constantly detailed 
to carry out tasks such as 
they might have to perform in 
actual war, criticism of their 
performances by their comrades 
being freely encouraged, thus 
fostering a spirit of competi- 
tion, almost of sport, in the 
performance of duties other- 
wise tedious and irksome. Ifa 
camp has to be pitched, a shel- 
ter-trench dug, a position forti- 
fied, no matter what the task 
may be, each section, each 
company, vies with the rest 
to aceomplish it best and in 
the shortest time. The same 
spirit of emulation is shown in 
everything: in accuracy and 
precision of drill, in smartness 
of “turn out,” in marching and 
in musketry. 

It is in marching power that 
the Legion prides itself most, 
and for which it is especially 
famous. At least once a-week 
each battalion parades “en 
tenue de campagne,” to cover 
the regulation distance of 
twenty-eight miles in ten hours, 
the march, as often as not, end- 
ing, as it might in war, in the 
attack of a position. In addi- 


tion to these regular weekly 
marches at any moment, by 
day or night, the trumpets 
may sound calling the legion- 
aries to march out with am- 
munition distributed and carts 
packed within half an hour 
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of the alarm, whither none 
know, often not to return for 
days and weeks. It is on these 
marches that the  soldier’s 
endurance is most sorely tried. 
Carrying on his back an 
enermous load, under a burn- 
ing sun and in stifling dust, 
parched with thirst, with 
straining eyeballs and a burst- 
ing head, no matter how ex- 
hausted, hour after hour, day 
after day, the legionary must 
march on, keeping his place 
in the ranks and the same even 
pace, though hardly able to 
drag one foot after the other. 
To fall out is to commit one 
of the most serious offences 
known to the Legion, punished 
in characteristic fashion by 
dragging the laggard along at 
the tail of a cart ora mule. No 
matter what the distance to 
be covered in the day, save 
for five minutes’ rest every 
hour, it is traversed without 
a halt, but at the same time 
the soldier is hampered by no 
vexatious restrictions. He may 
carry his rifle and equipment 
as he pleases; if the knapsack 
galls his shoulders, he may 
carry it in his hand or sling 
it on his rifle; he may open 
his coat, sing, smoke, do what 
he will, only he must march 
on. How he does it nobody 
cares. Not an order is given. 
When the halt sounds he falls 
out, to sit or lie down till 
the trumpets sound the ad- 
vance, and again the weary 
tramp is resumed. 

Great as is the strain, leading 
often to complete breakdown 
and premature old age, and 
always taxing human endur- 
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ance to the utmost, yet it is 
dictated not by caprice but by 
stark necessity, expressed in 
the grim maxim of the Legion, 
“march or die.” In the lands 
where the legionary lives and 
fights, water is often scarce, 
only to be got from wells 
at immense distances apart. 
Transport, save for the sick and 
wounded, for rations and am- 
munition, there is none, and to 
fall out is to die, not by exhaus- 
tion, starvation, or thirst, but 
under the most terrible torture 
savage imagination can invent. 
For the legionary seldom fights 
in civilised lands but against 
enemies whose cruelty is pro- 
verbial, whose hatred implac- 
able. The fate of the straggler, 
unable to keep up with a 
marching column, is a lesson 
drummed into the brain of 
every recruit immediately he 
joins, and kept alive by old 
legionaries by dreadful stories 
of ghastly objects found in 
desert and jungle, which ence 
were men and comrades, and 
of reprisals only to be spoken 
of with bated breath. 

As a result of this training 
the Legion is able to cover 
distances quite impossible for 
troops less highly exercised, 
whilst a notable feature in 
its organisation is a mounted 
infantry company in each regi- 
ment, unlike those of any other 
army. To every two men one 
mule is allotted, the soldiers 
taking turns to walk and ride, 
the rider carrying his com- 
rade’s kit,—a system which has 
proved most successful in a 
land where troops must travel 
fast and far to come up with 
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an enemy exceptionally mobile 
and elusive—for it is stated 
that these companies have 
frequently covered forty-four 
miles in a day. 

When he is not marching or 
at drill, the time of the legion. 
ary is fully occupied by 
“ corvées,” the “fatigues” of 
the British Army. Whatever 
work is required in camp or 
cantonment, work from which 
French and native soldiers 
alike are exempt, it is entrusted 
to the legionary, and as a 
labourer as well as a soldier, 
he is hard to beat. Half the 
public works in Algeria, in 
Madagascar, in Indo-China— 
roads, bridges, fortifications, 
barracks—have been executed 
by his toil at a cost of little 
over that of the tools and 
materials. 

At five in the afternoon his 
work is over. He has only 
his uniform and accoutrements 
to clean, and then he is free 
until evening roll-call. At 
Sidi-bel-Abbés and Saida, the 
headquarters of the 2nd Regi- 
ment, a stroll through the 
streets of the town or to the 
public gardens to listen to the 
band ends the legionary’s day, 
—as much part of his life as is 
the morning parade. For the 
bands, with the exception of 
that of the Garde Républicaine, 
are the best in the French Army. 
Almost all the musicians are 
Germans, and their music pro- 
vides the only means of en- 
joyment in stations none too 
cheerful. 

Every five days the legionary 
makes holiday, for it is then 
that he receives his pay, twe- 
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pence halfpenny, and the hall 
where Madame la Cantiniére 
reigns supreme becomes the 
scene of wild and uproarious 
gaiety, a gaiety almost child- 
ish in its unrestrained light- 
heartedness, as though every 
soldier sought to forget, if only 
for a moment, regret and weari- 
ness and care. 

For his life is one of much 
hardship, of arduous and un- 
ceasing toil performed under 
conditions often irksome in the 
extreme. Not only is the clim- 
ate trying to men from temper- 
ate lands, their comforts few, 
their discomforts many, but 
in the Legion the non-com- 
missioned officers enjoy excep- 
tional power and more oppor- 
tunity than is usual for petty 
tyranny, to resent or resist 
whieh is fatal. In such a corps, 
it is only by inflexibly support- 


ing their authority that dis- ... 


cipline can be maintained, a 
fact appreciated to the full 
by all ranks, so that, whatever 
his grievances, the soldier had 
best bear them in silence. 
Hard as is the life of the 
legionary at headquarters, it is 
nothing to what he is called 
upon to endure in the Saharan 
outposts. Not only must he go 
without the little luxuries he 
so greatly values, but water, 
even for drinking, is measured 
out to him with jealous care; 
and in heat unspeakable, in 
torment of flies and all manner 
of insect pests, he must suffer 
& loneliness indescribable and 
ever-present danger from Arab 
or Moorish marauders. As a 
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result, many ef the legionaries 
become afflicted with a form of 
madness, “cafard” in Legion 
slang, which betrays itself in 
many different ways—by silence, 
by moroseness or intense irrit- 
ability, by sudden insubordi- 
nation and violence—and which 
not infrequently ends in suicide. 
And yet it largely depends 
upon the soldier himself whether 
or not his life be endurable. 
To a German-American,! who 
has recently published an ac- 
count of the Legion, an 
American bugler gave shrewd 
advice: “You must look at 
things in the right way. 
Legion life can be stood right 
enough if you don’t let yourself 
be worried by anything at all. 
. . . No use getting mad about 
things here. . . . When you're 
dead played out and you think 
you can’t stand it any longer, 
say to yourself, ‘C’est la 
Légion.’ . . . Do your work 
and don’t worry ”—a counsel of 
perfection which some could 
never follow, but which, onee 
taken to heart, would at least 
make existence bearable. He 
who, of his own free will, has 
lain him down on the bed of 
Procrustes, had best accommo- 
date himself to it if he can. 
For in the Legion the way 
of the transgressor is hard. 
For trivial offences are extra 
fatigues, confinement to bar- 
racks, punishment drill; for 
those more serious the lock-up 
and solitary confinement, and, 
if these fail, a spell of service 
with the “ Zephyrs,” the male- 
factors of the French army, 





1 E. Rosen, ‘In the Foreign Legion,’ 1910. 
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leading in “‘ compagnies de dis- 
cipline” a life of almost un- 
exampled hardship and sever- 
ity. As a last resource there 
is the court-martial at Oran, 
notorious for the pitiless sever- 
ity of its sentences. 

It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that attempts to desert 
are many, though few succeed. 
It is very difficult for a deserter, 
even though possessed of money, 
to make good his escape. Even 
if he should manage to evade 
the military patrols, the native 
police and gendarmerie, ever 
eager to win the reward for 
his apprehension, his difficul- 
ties are by no means at an end. 
On the coast every port, every 
ship, is closely watched ; whilst 
if he take to the desert, to 
the danger of death by starva- 
tion and thirst is added that 
of death, almost inevitable, at 
the hands of the tribesmen. 
One such attempt to desert 
has wellnigh found its way 
into history, the efforts of the 
German consul at Casablanca 
only a year or two ago to pre- 
vent the arrest of a number 
of his compatriots, bringing 
France and Germany almost 
to the verge of war. 

In one respect the legion- 
ary has a just grievance. No 
matter what his abilities, he 
can hardly ever hope to be- 
come an officer. It was not 
always so. Formerly a very 
large proportion of the officers 
were foreigners, amongst them, 
in 1846, a son of tue poet 
Moore; but to-day almost all 
are Frenchmen, and though 
promotion is nominally open 
to all, few foreigners, even 
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such as have served as officers 
in their own armies, ever rise 
beyond the rank of sergeant, 
The only privilege accorded 
these is the exemption from 
recruit’s drill and immediate 
appointment as non -commis- 
sioned officers on probation 
(éléves caporaux). Asa result, 
and from the fact that many 
ef the men in the ranks are 
of doubtful character, a wider 
gulf separates officers and men 
than is usual. Not that the 
officers are careless of the 
welfare of their men, whose 
worth they know and whose 
troubles they can understand, 
only they are of different race, 
with different ideas, different 
customs, different methods of 
thought, and only in their 
devotion to the honour of the 
Legion do they meet on com- 
mon ground. And in no corps 
are the characters of the officers 
more keenly criticised, more 
accurately gauged. For those 
who win their confidence and 
their respect, there is nothing 
the legionaries will not endure, 
no exertion too great, no danger 
too appalling, no enterprise too 
difficult. But this confidence 
and this respect must be de- 
served. It is by deeds, not 
words, that their worth is 
apprised ; and whilst strictness 
is approved rather than re- 
sented, incompetence and ne- 
glect of duty are unforgiven. 

Whatever may be said of 
the severity of the training 
and discipline to which the 
legionary is subjected, it pro- 
duces a soldier whose like can 
be found nowhere else, In 
precision and skill at arms, in 
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accuracy of drill and manceuvre, 
no regiment in the French 
army can compare with the 
Legion, any more than in 
physical endurance and ex- 
haustive knowledge of the 
science of war, and the shifts 
and expedients of camp and 
bivouac; whilst in a nation 
which has exalted valour above 
almost all other moral qualities, 
its supremacy is unchallenged. 

For the spirit which inflames 
the Legion is unlike that of 
any other troops in the world. 
For the conscript of Europe 
and Japan, the professional 
soldier of Great Britain and 
America, there is a home await- 
ing him when his service is 
done ; and however patriotic he 
may be, however ready to risk 
his life, for him it is worth 
living, and it is fer his Father- 
land that he risks it. But the 
legionary, outcast and exile, 
knows no home, no friends, 
no kith, no kin. To him life 
has little of joy and happiness 
to offer, and he risks it as a 
thing of no worth, fit only to 
be thrown away, with an 
apparent unconsciousness of 
danger and a superb  con- 
tempt of death, often, indeed, 
deliberately sought as a release 
from a life burdened with 
misery and regret. It is not 
for love of country that he 
fights. For him war is no 
grim necessity. Rather is it 
a glad interlude, a pastime 
eagerly looked forward to, 
eagerly welcomed, as a relief 
from the drear monotony of 
cantonment, desert, and jungle. 

It must be acknowledged 
that the French military au- 
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thorities do their best to satisfy 
this craving for active service, 
Wherever there is fighting to- 
ward, wherever the climate is 
most deadly, the work most 
arduous, the danger greatest, 
there is the Legien to be found. 
It is natural enough. The 
legionary is a foreigner, a mer- 
cenary pure and simple, but 
one who can be trusted im- 
plicitly to achieve success, if 
won it may be, and whether he 
lives or dies nobody cares. His 
death will leave no French 
home desolate; no French 
mother or wife or child will 
watch in vain for his return, to 
seek the charity of neighbours 
or the State if he come back 
no more. A whole battalion 
may perish without France 
being any the poorer, almost 
without her knowing that it 
had ever been. There are so 
many rifles less in the firing- 
line, but never any lack of 
others to fill the gaps. No 
Deputy will rise in the Cham- 
ber to ask a reckoning for the 
squandered lives, to call to 
account General or Minister, 
to wreck, maybe, a Govern- 
ment. Were it not for the 
Legion, its task would fall 
to Frenchmen whose deaths 
would bring misery to many a 
quiet home beside the Seine 
and the Leire, and who, living, 
may raise up sons, each in his 
turn, to serve the land of his 
birth. 

And the cost of it all! The 
legionary’s food, his clothes, 
and a halfpenny a-day, —at 
most a penny,— with, if he 
lives to earn it, a pension of 
five hundred francs after fifteen 
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years. Surely never were sol- 
diers so cheap. And yet the 
supply of recruits never fails, 
though assuredly few would 
enlist if they knew what lay 
before them; though, stranger 
still, not a few re-enlist. At 
the end of his five years’ ser- 
vice the ordinary legionary is 
no more fitted for civil em- 
ployment, or more likely to 
find it, than he was at the 
beginning. True, he knows 
some French, but the manner 
of it, the strange mixture of 
“argot” and foreign words, 
stamps him for what he is, if 
it were not sufficiently pro- 
claimed by the uncouth gar- 
ments served out to him on dis- 
charge. And in France, what- 
ever the Legion may be, the 
legionary himself is not popu- 
lar. Out of his miserable pay 
he cannot hope to save enough 
to buy a passage to America, 
and, more often than not, he 
dare not return to his own 
country. Once more he is a 
beggar in a foreign land, and 
so he goes back to the Legion, 
where at least he will be fed 
and clothed. 

It is Germany which to-day 
sends most men to the Legion ; 
the British Isles, as ever, the 
fewest. To Germany its con- 
tinued existence is a source of 
_ constant irritation, for no small 

proportion of the Germans in 
its ranks are refugees who 
have fled to escape the harsh- 
ness of her own service or 
punishment for some breach of 
discipline, Of the Englishmen 


who join the Legion, not a 
few have once been officers 
who, broken and untrained for 
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any other means of livelihood 
have sought to hide their 
shame under a foreign flag, 
To the rest of their country- 
men, ignorant for the most 
part of its very existence, the 
Legion has nothing to offer, 
even were not innate aversion 
to military service, insular 
contempt for foreigners, and 
traditional hatred for France, 
sufficient to deter them from 
entering her service. Freedom 
their birthright, needing no 
refuge from oppression, if the 
spirit of adventure calls them 
to wander, the Colonies and 
the United States offer a wel- 
come to all. Facilities for 
emigration and the call of the 
New World for labourers have, 
moreover, reduced the number 
of foreign applicants for enlist- 
ment considerably of late years, 
especially of Italians and 
Spaniards, and the number of 
Frenchmen has increased pro- 
portionately. 

To the historian of the future 
the survival of the Legion, with 
the system it represents, must 
appear an extraordinary ano- 
maly. Imagine a body of men, 
numbered not by hundreds but 
by thousands, drawn from every 
race in Europe, to whom the 
whole world is open, serving 
voluntarily as mercenaries in 
the pay of a nation alien, if not 
hostile, in race, alien in thought, 
in customs, in tradition, and for 
what? For gain? The pay of 
the legionary would move the 
beggar in the streets to laugh- 
ter. For glory? He lives 
and dies unknown, his utmost 
guerdon a medal or a cross. 
For ambition? No legionary 














has ever risen from the ranks 
to command the armies of 
France. For the gallant life 
of the “free companion”? He 
4 endures toil, privation under 
the strictest discipline in the 
waste places of the earth, 
amongst hostile peoples, from 
whose hatred only fear protects 
him. Why? What can induce 
him to consent to such condi- 
tions when, over the seas, lie 
lands calling for willing hands, 
for strong arms? Are poverty, 
shame, fear of punishment 
sufficient to explain such mad- 
ness? Imagine, too, in Europe 
of the twentieth century, a 
nation pre-eminent in art, in 
science, in letters, in all the 
graces of civilised life, whose 
watchword is “fraternity,” and 
to whom the worship of the 
Fatherland is a religion, wel- 
coming to its shores the out- 
casts of the world, and shielding 
them, one and all, from the 
offended justice of their fellow- 
countrymen. A nation, gener- 
ous and warm-hearted, quick 
to compassion and noble im- 
pulse, buying the lives of the 
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unfortunate at a price the 
very Jews of the Ghetto would 
blush to offer. 

And yet the existence of the 
Legion, the banding together 
under discipline, on the border- 
land of savagery, of the unruly 
spirits of the world, is a benefit 
both to the men in its ranks and 
to society at large, obvious to 
all save to the latter-day Social- 
ist, whose doctrine of exalting 
the desire of the individual 
above the welfare of the com- 
munity is the very negation of 
true Socialism, the Socialism 
of Plato and Sir Thomas More. 
But for the Legion many of 
these men would be leading 
lives of idleness and crime, 
preying on their fellow-men or 
expiating their faults in gaol, 
beyond all hope of redemption. 
In its ranks the lawless learn 
to obey, the wastrel and the 
idler to work, the spendthrift 
and the gambler to deny them- 
selves, and all to live laborious 
days not only for the good of 
France but for the civilisation 
of the world, beyond all ques- 
tion the better for their labours. 

















SPACE. 


BY JOHN BUCHAN. 


“st impossibile? Certum est.” —TERTULLIAN. 


LEITHEN told me this story 
one evening in early September 
as we sat beside the pony track 
which gropes its way from 
Glenavelin up the Correi na 
Sidhe. I had arrived that 
afternoon from the south, while 
he had been taking an off-day 
from a week’s stalking, so we 
had walked up the glen to- 
gether after tea to get the 
news of the forest. A rifle was 
out on the Correi na Sidhe beat, 
and a thin spire of smoke had 
risen from the top of Sgurr 
Dearg to show that a stag had 
been killed at the burn-head. 
The lumpish hill pony with its 
deer-saddle had gone up the 
Correi in a gillie’s charge, while 
we followed at leisure, picking 
our way among the loose granite 
rocks and the patches of wet 
bogland. The track climbed 
high on one of the ridges of 
Sgurr Dearg, till it hung over 
a caldron of green glen with 
the Alt-na-Sidhe churning in 
its linn a thousand feet below. 
It was a breathless evening, I 
remember, with a pale-blue sky 
just clearing from the haze of 
the day. West-wind weather 
may make the North, even in 
September, no bad imitation of 
the Tropics, and I sincerely 
pitied the man who all these 
stifling hours had been toiling 
on the screes of Sgurr Dearg. 
By-and-by we sat down on 4 
bank of heather, and idly 


watched the trough swimmi 
at our feet. The clatter of the 
pony’s hoofs grew fainter, the 
drone of bees had gone, even 
the midges seemed to have 
forgotten their calling. No 
place on earth can be so deathly 
still as a deer forest early in the 
season before the stags have 
begun roaring, for there are no 
sheep with their homely noises, 
and only the rare croak of a 
raven breaks the silence. The 
hillside was far from sheer— 
one could have walked down 
with a little care—but some- 
thing in the shape of the hollow 
and the remote gleam of white 
water gave it an air of extra- 
ordinary depth and _ space, 
There was a shimmer left from 
the day’s heat, which invested 
bracken and rock and scree 
with a curious airy unreality. 
One could almost have believed 
that the eye had tricked the 
mind, that all was mirage, 
that five yards from the path 
the solid earth fell away into 
nothingness. I have a bad 
head, and instinctively I drew 
further back into the heather. 
Leithen’s eyes were looking 
vacantly before him. 

“Did you ever know Hol- 
lond?” he asked. 

Then he laughed shortly. 
“I don’t know why I asked 
that, but somehow this place 
reminded me of Hollond. That 
glimmering hollow looks as if 
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it were the beginning of eter- 
nity. It must be eerie to live 
with the feeling always on 
e.” 
*"Leithen seemed disinclined 
for further exercise. He lit a 
pipe and smoked quietly for a 
little, “Odd that you didn’t 
know Hollond. You must have 


heardhisname. I thought you 
amused yourself with meta- 
physics.” 


Then I remembered. There 
had been an erratic genius who 
had written some articles in 
Mind on that dreary subject, 
the mathematical conception of 
infinity. Men had praised them 
to me, but I confess I never 
quite understood their argu- 
ment. ‘“Wasn’t he some sort 
of mathematical professor ? ” 
I asked. 

“He was, and, in his own 
way, a tremendous swell. He 
wrote a book on Number which 
has translations in every Euro- 
pean language. He is dead 
now, and the Royal Society 
founded a medal in his honour. 
But I wasn’t thinking of that 
side of him.” 

It was the time and place 
for a story, for the pony would 
not be back for an hour. So 
I asked Leithen about the 
other side of Hollond which 
was recalled to him by Correi 
na Sidhe. He seemed a little 
unwilling to speak... . 

“TI wonder if you will under- 
stand it. You ought to, of 
course, better than me, for you 
know something of philosophy. 
But it took me a long time to 
get the hang of it, and I can’t 
give you any kind of explana- 
tion. He was my fag at Eton, 
and when I began to get on at 
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the Bar I was able to advise 
him on one or two private 
matters, so that he rather 
fancied my legal ability. He 
came to me with his story 
because he had to tell someone, 
and he wouldn’t trust a col- 
league. He said he didn’t want 
a scientist to know, for scientists 
were either pledged to their own 
theories and wouldn’t under- 
stand, or, if they understood, 
would get ahead of him in 
his researches. He wanted a 
lawyer, he said, who was ac- 
customed to weighing evidence, 
That was good sense, for evid- 
ence must always be judged by 
the same laws, and I suppose 
in the long-run the most 
abstruse business comes down 
to a fairly simple deduction 
from certain data. Anyhow, 
that was the way he used to 
talk, and I listened to him, for 
I liked the man, and had an 
enormous respect for his brains. 
At Eton he sluiced down all 
the mathematics they could 
give him, and he was an 
astonishing swell at Cambridge. 
He was a simple fellow, too, 
and talked no more jargon than 
he could help. I used to climb 
with him in the Alps now and 
then, and you would never 
have guessed that he had any 
thoughts beyond getting up 
steep rocks. 

“It was at Chamonix, I re- 
member, that I first got a hint 
of the matter that was filling 
his mind. We had been taking 
an off-day, and were sitting in 
the hotel garden, watching the 
Aiguilles getting purple in the 
twilight. Chamonix always 
makes me choke a little—it is 
so crushed in by those great 
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snow masses. I said some- 
thing about it—said I liked 
open spaces like the Gornergrat 
or the Bel Alp better. He 
asked me why: if it was the 
difference of the air, or merely 
the wider horizon? I said it 
was the sense of not being 
crowded, of living in an empty 
world. He repeated the word 
‘empty ’ and laughed. 

“* By “empty” you mean,’ 
he said, ‘where things don’t 
knock up against you?’ 

“TI told him No. I meant 
just empty, void, nothing but 
blank esther. 

“¢VYou don’t knock up 
against things here, and the 
air is as good as you want. 
It can’t be the lack of ordin- 
ary emptiness you feel.’ 

“T agreed that the word 
needed explaining. ‘I suppose 
it is mental restlessness,’ I said. 
‘I like to feel that for a tre- 
mendous distance there is no- 
thing round me. Why, I don’t 
know. Some men are built the 
other way and have a terror of 
space. 

“ He said that that was bet- 
ter. ‘It is a personal fancy, 
and depends on your knowing 
that there is nothing between 
you and the top of the Dent 
Blanche. And you know be- 
cause your eyes tell you there 
is nothing. Even if you were 
blind, you might have a sort of 
sense about adjacent matter. 
Blind men often have it. But 
in any case, whether got from 
instinct or sight, the knowledge 
is what matters.’ 

“ Hollond was embarking on 
a Socratic dialogue in which I 
could see little point. I told 
him so, and he laughed. 
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“‘Tam not sure that I am 
very clear myself. But yes— 
there is a point. Supposing 
you knew—not by sight or by 
instinct, but by sheer intellec- 
tual knowledge, as I know 
the truth of a mathematical 
proposition—that what we 
call empty space was full, 
crammed. Not with lumps of 
what we call matter like hills 
and houses, but with things as 
real—as real to the mind. 
Would you still feel crowded?’ 

*** No,’ I said, ‘I don’t think 
so. It is only what we call 
matter that signifies. It would 
be just as well not to feel 
crowded by the other thing, 
for there would be no escape 
from it. But what are you 
getting at? Do you mean 
molecules or electric currents 
or what?’ 

“He said he wasn’t thinking 
about that sort of thing, and be- 
gan to talk of another subject, 

“Next night, when we were 
pigging it at the Géant cabane, 
he started again on the same 
tack. He asked me how I ac- 
counted for the fact that ani- 
mals could find their way back 
over great tracts of unknown 
country. I said I supposed it 
was the homing instinct. 

“¢ Rubbish, man,’ he said. 
‘That’s only another name for 
the puzzle, not an explanation. 
There must be some reason for 
it. They must know something 
that we cannot understand. 
Tie a cat in a bag and take it 
fifty miles by train and it will 
make its way home, That cat 
has some clue that we haven't.’ 

“T was tired and sleepy, and 
told him that I did not care a 
rush about the psychology of 
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cats. But he was not to be 
snubbed, and went on talking. 

“* How if Space is really full 
of things we cannot see and 
as yet do not know? How 
if all animals and some savages 
have a cell in their brain or a 
nerve which responds to the 
invisible world? How if all 
Space be full of these land- 
marks, not material in our 
sense, but quite real? A dog 
barks at nothing, a wild beast 
makes an aimless circuit. 
Why? Perhaps because Space 
is made up of corridors and 
alleys, ways to travel and 
things to shun? For all we 
know, to a greater intelligence 
than ours the top of Mont 
Blane may be as crowded as 
Piccadilly Circus.’ 

“But at that point I fell 
asleep and left Hollond to re- 
peat his questions to a guide 
who knew no English and a 
snoring porter. 

“ Six months later, one foggy 
January afternoon, Hollond 
rang me up at the Temple 
and proposed to come to see 
me that night after dinner. I 
thought he wanted to talk 
Alpine shop, but he turned up 
in Duke Street about nine with 
a kit-bag full of papers. He 
was an odd fellow to look at— 
a yellowish face with the skin 
stretched tight on the cheek- 
bones, clean-shaven, a sharp 
chin which he kept poking 
forward, and deep-set, grey- 
ish eyes. He was a hard fel- 
low, too, always in pretty good 
condition, which was remark- 
able considering how he slaved 
for nine months out of the 
twelve. He had a quiet, slow- 
spoken manner, but that night 
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I saw that he was considerably 
excited. 

“He said that he had come 
to me because we were old 
friends. He proposed to tell 
me a tremendous secret. ‘I 
must get another mind to work 
on it or I'll go crazy. I don’t 
want a scientist. I want a 
plain man.’ 

“Then he fixed me with a 
look like a tragic actor’s. ‘Do 
you remember that talk we had 
in August at Chamonix—about 
Space? I daresay you thought 
I was playing the fool. So I 
was in a sense, but I was feel- 
ing my way towards something 
which has been in my mind for 
ten years. Now I have got it, 
and you must hear about it. 
You may take my word that 
it’s a pretty startling dis- 
covery.’ 

‘“‘T lit a pipe and told him to 
go ahead, warning him that I 
knew about as much science as 
the dustman. 

“T am bound to say that it 
took me a long time to under- 
stand what he meant. He 
began by saying that every body 
thought of Space as an ‘empty 
homogeneous medium.’ ‘ Never 
mind at present what the ulti- 
mate constituents of that med- 
ium are. We take it as a 
finished product, and we think 
of it as mere extension, some- 
thing without any quality at 
all. That is the view of civilised 
man. You will find all the 
philosophers taking it for 
granted. Yes, but every living 
thing does not take that view. 
An animal, for instance, It 
feels a kind of quality in Space. 
It can find its way over new 
country, because it perceives 
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certain landmarks, not neces- 
sarily material, but perceptible, 
or if youlike intelligible. Take 
an Australian savage. He has 
the same power, and, I believe, 
for the same reason. He is 
conscious of intelligible land- 
marks.’ 

“¢You mean what people 
call a sense of direction,’ I 
put in. 

“¢ Yes, but what in Heaven’s 
name is a sense of direction ? 
The phrase explains nothing. 
However incoherent the mind 
of the animal or the savage 
may be, it is there somewhere, 
working on some data. I’ve 
been all through the psycholo- 
gical and anthropological side 
of the business, and after you 
eliminate clues from sight and 
hearing and smell and half- 
conscious memory there re- 
mains a solid lump of the 
inexplicable.’ 

“ Hollond’s eye had kindled, 
and he sat doubled up in his 
chair, dominating me with a 
finger. 

“*Here, then, is a power 
which man is civilising him- 
self out of. Call it anything 
you like, but you must admit 
that it is a power. Don’t you 
see that it is a perception of 
another kind of reality that we 
are leaving behind us? .. . 
Well, you know the way nature 
works. The wheel comes full 
circle, and what we think we 
have lost we regain in a higher 
form. So for a long time I 
have been wondering whether 
the civilised mind could not re- 
create for itself this lost gift, 
the gift of seeing the quality of 
Space. I mean that I wondered 
whether the scientific modern 
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brain could not get to the stage 
of realising that Space is not an 
empty homogeneous medium, 
but full of intricate differences, 
intelligible and real, though not 
with our common reality.’ 

“TI found all this very puzzi- 
ing, and he had to repeat it 
several times before I got a 
glimpse of what he was talking 
about. 

“<Tve wondered for a long 
time,’ he went on, ‘but now, 
quite suddenly, I have begun 
to know.’ He stopped and 
asked me abruptly if I knew 
much about mathematics, 

“<*Tt’s a pity,’ he said, ‘ but 
the main point is not technical, 
though I wish you could )appre- 
ciate the beauty of some of my 
proofs.” Then he began to tell 
me about his last six months’ 
work. I should have mentioned 
that he was a brilliant physicist 
besides other things. All Hol- 
lond’s tastes were on the border- 
lands of sciences, where mathe- 
matics fades into metaphysics 
and physics merges in the 
abstrusest kind of mathematics. 
Well, it seems he had been 
working for years at the ulti- 
mate problem of matter, and es- 
pecially of that rarefied matter 
we call ther or space. I forget 
what his view was—atoms or 
molecules or electric waves. If 
he ever told me I have for- 
gotten, but I’m not certain 
that I ever knew. However, 
the point was that these ulti- 
mate constituents were dynamic 
and mobile, not a mere passive 
medium but a medium in con- 
stant movement and change. 
He claimed to have discovered 
—by ordinary inductive experi- 
ment—that the constituents of 
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gether possessed certain func- 
tions, and moved in certain 
figures obedient to certain 
mathematical laws. Space, I 
gathered, was perpetually 
‘forming fours’ in some fancy 
way. 

“Here he left his physics and 
became the mathematician. 
Among his mathematical dis- 
coveries had been certain curves 
or figures or something whose 
behaviour involved a new 
dimension. I gathered that 
this wasn’t the ordinary Fourth 
Dimension that people talk of, 
but that fourth - dimensional 
inwardness or involution was 
part of it. The explanation 
lay in the pile of manuscripts he 
left with me, but though I tried 
honestly I couldn’t get the hang 
of it. My mathematics stopped 
with desperate finality just as 
he got into his subject. 

“His point was that the 
constituents of Space moved 
according to these new mathe- 
matical figures of his. They 
were always changing, but the 
principles of their change were 
as fixed as the law of gravita- 
tion. Therefore, if you once 
grasped these principles you 
knew the contents of the void. 
What do you make of that?” 

Isaid that it seemed to me 
a reasonable enough argument, 
but that it got one very little 
way forward. “A man,” I 
said, “might know the con- 
tents of Space and the laws of 
their arrangement and yet be 
unable to see anything more 
than his fellows. It is a purely 
academic knowledge. His 
mind knows it as the result 
of many deductions, but his 
senses perceive nothing.” 
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Leithen laughed. “Just 
what I said to Hollond. He 
asked the opinion of my legal 
mind. I said I could not pro- 
nounce on his argument, but 
that I could point out that 
he had established no trait 
d@union between the intellect 
which understood and the 
senses which perceived. It 
was like a blind man with 
immense knowledge but no 
eyes, and therefore no peg to 
hang his knowledge on and 
make it useful. He had not 
explained his savage or his cat. 
‘Hang it, man,’ I said, ‘be- 
fore you can appreciate the 
existence of your Spacial forms 
you have to go through elab- 
orate experiments and deduc- 
tions. You can’t be doing that 
every minute. Therefore you 
don’t get any nearer to the use 
of the sense you say that man 
once possessed, though you can 
explain it a bit.’” 

“What did he say?” I 
asked. 

“The funny thing was that 
he never seemed to see my 
difficulty. When I kept bring- 
ing him back to it he shied off 
with a new wild theory of per- 
ception. He argued that the 
mind can live in a world of 
realities without any sensuous 
stimulus to connect them with 
the world of our ordinary life. 
Of course that wasn’t my 
point. I supposed that this 
world of Space was real 
enough to him, but I wanted 
to know how he got there. 
He never answered me. He 
was the typical Cambridge 
man, you know— dogmatic 
about uncertainties, but curi- 
ously diffident about the obvi- 
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ous. He laboured to get me 
to understand the notion of his 
mathematical forms, which I 
was quite willing to take on 
trust from him. Some queer 
things he said, too. He took 
our feeling about Left and 
Right as an example of our 
instinct for the quality of 
Space. But when I objected 
that Left and Right varied 
with each object, and only ex- 
isted in connection with some 
definite material thing, he said 
that that was exactly what he 
meant. It was an example of 
the mobility of the Spacial 
forms. Do you see any sense 
in that?” 

I shook my head. It seemed 
to me pure craziness. 

“And then he tried to show 
me what he called the ‘involu- 
tion of Space,’ by taking two 
points on a piece of paper. 
The points were a foot away 
when the paper was flat, but 
they coincided when it was 
doubled up. He said that 
there were no gaps between 
the figures, for the medium 
was continuous, and he took 
as an illustration the loops on 
acord. You are to think of a 
cord always looping and un- 
looping itself according to cer- 
tain mathematical laws. Oh, 
I tell you, I gave up trying to 
follow him. And he was so 
desperately in earnest all the 
time. By his account Space 
was a sort of mathematical 
pandemonium.” 


Leithen stopped to refill his 
pipe, and I mused upon the 
ironic fate which had com- 
pelled a mathematical genius 
to make his sole confidant of a 
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philistine lawyer, and induced 
that lawyer to repeat it con. 
fusedly to an ignoramus at 
twilight on a Scotch hill. Ag 
told by Leithen it was a very 
halting tale. 

‘But there was one thing I 
could see very clearly,” Leithen 
went on, “and that was Hol- 
lond’s own case. This crowded 
world of Space was perfectly 
real to him. How he had got 
to it Ido not know. Perhaps 
his mind, dwelling constantly 
on the problem, had unsealed 
some atrophied cell and re- 
stored the old instinct. Any- 
how, he was living his daily 
life with a foot in each world, 

“He often came to see me, 
and after the first hectic dis- 
cussions he didn’t talk much, 
There was no noticeable change 
in him —a little more ab- 
stracted perhaps. He would 
walk in the street or come into 
@ room with a quick look 
round him, and sometimes for 
no earthly reason he would 
swerve. Did you ever watch a 
cat crossing a room? It sidles 
along by the furniture and 
walks over an open space of 
carpet as if it were picking its 
way among obstacles. Well, 
Hellond behaved like that, but 
he had always been counted a 
little odd, and nobody noticed 
it but me. 

“T knew better than to chaff 
him, and we had stopped argu- 
ment, so there wasn’t much to 
be said. But sometimes he 
would give me news about his 
experiences. The whole thing 
was perfectly clear and scien- 
tific and above-board, and 
nothing creepy about it. You 
know how I hate the washy 
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supernatural stuff they give us 
nowadays. Hollond was well 
and fit, with an appetite like a 
hunter. But as he talked, 
sometimes—well, you know I 
haven’t much in the way of 
nerves or imagination—but I 
used to get a little eerie. Used 
to feel the solid earth dissolv- 
ing round me. It was the 
opposite of vertigo, if you 
understand me—a sense of 
airy realities crowding in on 
you,—crowding the mind, that 
is, not the body. 

“I gathered from: Hollond 
that he was always conscious 
of corridors and halls and 
alleys in Space, shifting, but 
shifting according to inexorable 
laws. I never could get quite 
clear as to what this conscious- 
ness was like. When I asked 
he used to look puzzled and 
worried and helpless. I made 
out from him that one land- 
mark involved a sequence, and 
once given a bearing from an 
object you could keep the 
direction without a mistake. 
He told me he could easily, 
if he wanted, go in a dirigible 
from the top of Mont Blanc 
to the top of Snowdon in the 
thickest fog and without a 
compass, if he were given the 
proper angle to start from. 
I confess I didn’t follow that 
myself. Material objects had 
nothing to do with the Spacial 
forms, for a table or a bed in 
our world might be placed 
across a corridor of Space. 
The forms played their game 
independent of our kind of 
reality. But the worst of it 
was, that if you kept your 
mind too much in one world 
you were apt to forget about 











the other, and Hollond was 
always barking his shins on 
stones and chairs and things. 

“He told me all this quite 
simply and frankly. Remember 
his mind and no other part 
of him lived in his new world. 
He said it gave him an odd 
sense of detachment to sit in 
@ room among people, and to 
know that nothing there but 
himself had any relation at 
all to the infinite strange world 
of Space that flowed around 
them. He would listen, he 
said, to a great man talking, 
with one eye on the cat on 
the rug, thinking to himself 
how much more the cat knew 
than the man.” 

“How long was it before 
he went mad?” I asked. 

It was a foolish question, 
and made Leithen cross. “He 
never went mad in your sense. 
My dear fellow, you’re very 
much wrong if you think there 
was anything pathological 
about him—then. The man 
was brilliantly sane. His mind 
was as keen as a keen sword. 
I couldn’t understand him, but 
I could judge of his sanity 
right enough.” 

I asked if it made him happy 
or miserable. 

“At first I think it made 
him uncomfortable. He was 
restless because he knew too 
much and too little. The un- 
known pressed in on his mind, 
as bad air weighs on the lungs. 
Then it lightened, and he ac- 
cepted the new world in the 
same sober practical way that 
he took other things. I think 
that the free exercise of his 
mind in a pure medium gave 
him a feeling of extraordinary 
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power and ease. His eyes used 
to sparkle when he talked. 
And another odd thing he 
told me. He was a keen 
rock-climber, but, curiously 
enough, he had never a very 
good head. Dizzy heights 
always worried him, though 
he managed to keep hold on 
himself. But now all that 
had gone. The sense of the 
fulness of Space made him 
as happy—happier I believe— 
with his legs dangling into 
eternity, as sitting before his 
own study fire. 

“T remember saying that 
it was all rather like the 
medieval wizards who made 
their spells by means of num- 
bers and figures. 

“He caught me up at once. 
‘Not numbers,’ he said. ‘Num- 
ber has no place in Nature. 
It is an invention of the 
human mind to atone for a 
bad memory. But figures are 
a different matter. All the 
mysteries of the world are in 
them, and the old magicians 
knew that at least, if they 
knew no more. 

“‘ He had only one grievance. 
He complained that it was 
terribly lonely. ‘It is the 
Desolation,’ he would quote, 
‘spoken of by Daniel the 
prophet.’ He would spend 
hours travelling those eerie 
shifting corridors of Space 
with no hint of another human 
soul. How could there be? 
It was a world of pure reason, 
where human personality had 
no place. What puzzled me 
was why he should feel the 
absence of this. One wouldn’t, 
you know, in an intricate prob- 
lem of geometry or a game of 
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chess. I asked him, but he 
didn’t understand the question, 
I puzzled over it a good deal, 
for it seemed to me that if 
Hollond felt lonely, there must 
be more in this world of hig 
than we imagined. I began 
to wonder if there was any 
truth in fads like psychical 
research. Also, I was not so 
sure that he was as normal ag 
I had thought: it looked as if 
his nerves might be going bad, 

“ Oddly enough, Hollond was 
getting on the same track him- 
self. He had discovered, so he 
said, that in sleep everybody 
now and then lived in this 
new world of his. You know 
how one dreams of triangular 
railway platforms with trains 
running simultaneously down 
all three sides and not colliding, 
Well, this sort of cantrip was 
‘common form,’ as we say at 
the Bar, in Hollond’s Space, 
and he was very curious about 
the why and wherefore of Sleep. 
He began to haunt psycho- 
logical laboratories, where they 
experiment with the char- 
woman and the odd man, and 
he used to go up to Cambridge 
for séances. It was a foreign 
atmosphere to him, and I don’t 
think he was very happy in it. 
He found so many charlatans 
that he used to get angry, and 
declare he would be better 
employed at Mothers’ Meet- 
ings!” 


From far up the Glen came 
the sound of the pony’s hoofs. 
The stag had been loaded up, 
and the gillies were returning. 
Leithen looked at his watch. 
“We'd better wait and see the 
beast,” he said. 
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.. . “Well, nothing hap- 
pened for the better part of 
a year. Then one evening in 
May he burst into my rooms 


in high excitement. You 
understand quite clearly that 
there was no suspicion of 
horror or fright or anything 
unpleasant about this world 
he had discovered. It was 
simply a series of interesting 
and difficult problems. All 
this time Hollond had been 
rather extra well and cheery. 
But when he came in I thought 
I noticed a different look in his 
eyes, something puzzled and 
difident and apprehensive. 

“¢There’s a queer perform- 
ance going on in the other 
world,’ he said. ‘It’s unbe- 
lievable. I never dreamed of 
such a thing. I—I don’t quite 
know how to put it, and I 
don’t know how to explain it, 
but—but I am becoming aware 
that there are other beings— 
other minds—moving in Space 
besides mine.’ 

“TI suppose I ought to have 
realised then that things were 
beginning to go wrong. But 
it was very difficult, he was so 
rational and anxious to make 
it all clear. I asked him how 
he knew. There could, of 
course, on his own showing 
be no change in that world, 
for the forms of Space moved 
and existed under inexorable 
laws. He said he found his 
own mind failing him at points. 
There would come over him a 
sense of fear—intellectual fear 
—and weakness, a sense of 
something else, quite alien to 
Space, thwarting him. Of 
course he could only describe 
his impressions very lamely, 
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for they were purely of the 
mind, and he had no material 
peg to hang them on, so that 
I could realise them. But the 
gist of it was that he had 
been gradually becoming con- 
scious of what he called 
‘Presences’ in his world. 
They had no effect on Space 
—did not leave footprints in 
its corridors, for instance—but 
they affected his mind. There 
was some mysterious contact 
established between him and 
them. I asked him if the 
affection was unpleasant, and 
he said ‘No, not exactly.’ But 
I could see a hint of fear in 
his eyes. 

“Think of it. Try to realise 
what intellectual fear is. I 
can’t, but it is conceivable, 
To you and me fear implies 
pain to ourselves or some other, 
and such pain is always in 
the last resort pain of the 
flesh. Consider it carefully 
and you will see that it is 
so. But imagine fear so subli- 
mated and transmuted as to 
be the tension of pure spirit. 
I can’t realise it, but I think 
it possible. I don’t pretend to 
understand how Hollond got 
to know about these Presences. 
But there was no doubt about 
the fact. He was positive, and 
he wasn’t in the least mad— 
not in our sense. In that very 
month he published his book 
on Number, and gave a Ger- 
man professor who attacked 
it a most tremendous public 
trouncing. 

“T know what you are going 
to say,—that the fancy was a 
weakening of the mind from 
within. I admit I should have 
thought of that, but he looked 
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so confoundedly sane and able 
that it seemed ridiculous. He 
kept asking me my opinion, as 
a lawyer, on the facts he 
offered. It was the oddest 
case ever put before me, but I 
did my best for him. Idropped 
all my own views of sense and 
nonsense. I told him that, 
taking all that he had told me 
as fact, the Presences might 
be either ordinary minds tra- 
versing Space in sleep; or 
minds such as his which had 
independently captured the 
sense of Space’s quality; or, 
finally, the spirits of just men 
made perfect, behaving as psy- 
chical researchers think they 
do. It was a ridiculous task to 
set a prosaic man, and I wasn’t 
quite serious. But Hollond 
was serious enough. 

“He admitted that all three 
explanations were conceivable, 
but he was very doubtful about 
the first. The projection of 
the spirit into Space during 
sleep, he thought, was a faint 
and feeble thing, and these 
were powerful Presences. With 
the second and the third he 
was rather impressed. I sup- 
pose I should have seen what 
was happening and tried to 
stop it; at least, looking back 
that seems to have been my 
duty. But it was difficult to 
think that anything was 
wrong with Hollond; indeed 
the odd thing is that all this 
time the idea of madness 
never entered my head. I 
rather backed him up. Some- 
how the thing took my faney, 
though I thought it moonshine 
at the bottom of my heart. I 
enlarged on the pioneering be- 
fore him. ‘Think,’ I told him, 


‘what may be waiting for you, 
You may discover the meaning 
of Spirit. You may open up 
a new world, as rich as the 
old one, but imperishable, 
You may prove to mankind 
their immortality and deliver 
them for ever from the fear of 
death. Why, man, you are 
picking at the lock of all the 
world’s mysteries.’ 

“But Hollond did not cheer 
up. He seemed strangely 
languid and dispirited. ‘That 
is all true enough,’ he said, 
‘if you are right, if your alter. 
natives are exhaustive. But 
suppose they are something 
else, something . . .’ What 
that ‘something’ might be he 
had apparently no idea, and 
very soon he went away. 

“He said another thing be- 
fore he left. He asked me if 
I ever read poetry, and I said, 
Not often. Nor did he: but he 
had picked up a little book 
somewhere and found a man 
who knew about the Presences. 
I think his name was Traherne, 
one of the seventeenth-century 
fellows. He quoted a verse 
which stuck to my fly-paper 
memory. It ran something 
like this :— 


‘*« Within the region of the air, 
Compassed about with Heavens fair, 
Great tracts of land there may be found, 
Where many numerous hosts, 
In those far distant coasts, 
For other great and glorious ends 
Inhabit, my yet unknown friends.’ 


Holland was positive he did 
not mean angels or anything 
of the sort. I told him that 
Traherne evidently took a cheer- 
ful view of them. He admitted 
that, but added: ‘He had re- 
ligion, you see. He believed 
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that everything was for the 
pest. I am not a man of faith, 
and can only take comfort from 
what I understand. I’m in the 
dark, I tell you... .’ 

“Next week I was busy 
with the Chilian Arbitration 
case, and saw nobody for a 
couple of months. Then one 
evening I ran against Hol- 
lond on the Embankment, and 
thought him looking horribly 
ill. He walked back with me 
to my rooms, and hardly uttered 
one word all the way. I gave 
him a stiff whisky-and-soda, 
which he gulped down absent- 
mindedly. There was that 
strained, hunted look in his 
eyes that you see in a frightened 
animal’s, He was always lean, 
but now he had fallen away to 
skin and bone. 

“‘T oan’t stay long,’ he told 
me, ‘for I’m off te the Alps to- 
morrow and I have a lot to do.’ 
Before then he used to plunge 
readily into his story, but now 
he seemed shy about begin- 
ning. Indeed I had to ask 
him a question. 

“*Things are difficult,’ he 
said hesitatingly, ‘and rather 
distressing. Do you know, 
Leithen, I think you were 
wrong about—about what I 
spoke to you of. You said 
there must be one of three 
explanations. I am beginning 
to think that there is a 
fourth... .’ 

“‘He stopped for a second or 
two, then suddenly leaned for- 
ward and gripped my knee so 
fiercely that I cried out. ‘That 


world is the Desolation,’ he said 
in a choking voice, ‘and per- 
haps I am getting near the 
Abomination of the Desolation 
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that the old prophet spoke of. 
I tell you, man, I am on the 
edge of a terror, a terror,’ 
he almost screamed, ‘that no 
mortal can think of and live.’ 
“You can imagine that I 
was considerably startled. It 
was lightning out of a clear 
sky. How the devil could one 
associate horror with mathe- 
matics? I don’t see it yet.... 
At any rate, I—— You may be 
sure I cursed my folly for ever 
pretending to take him seriously. 
The only way would have been 
to have laughed him out of it at 
the start. And yet I couldn’t, 
you know—it was too real and 
reasonable. Anyhow, I tried a 
firm tone now, and teld him the 
whole thing was arrant raving 
bosh. I bade him be a man 
and pull himself together. I 
made him dine with me, and 
took him home, and got him 
into a better state of mind 
before he went to bed. Next 
morning I saw him off at 
Charing Cross, very haggard 
still, but better. He promised to 
write to me pretty often... .” 


The pony, with a great eleven- 
pointer lurching athwart its 
back, was abreast of us, and 
from the autumn mist came 
the sound of soft Highland 
voices. Leithen and I got up 
to go, when we heard that the 
rifle had made direct for the 
Lodge .by a short cut past 
the Sanctuary. In the wake 
of the gillies we descended the 
Correi road into a glen all 
swimming with dim purple 
shadows. The pony minced 
and boggled ; the stag’s antlers 
stood out sharp on the rise 
against a patch of sky, looking 
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like a skeleton tree. Then we 
dropped into a covert of birches 
and emerged on the white glen 
highway. 

Leithen’s story had bored and 
puzzled me at the start, but 
now it had somehow gripped 
my fancy. Space a domain of 
endless corridors and Presences 
moving in them! The world 
was not quite the same as an 
hour ago. It was the hour, as 
the French say, “ between dog 
and wolf,” when the mind is 
disposed to marvels. I thought 
of my stalking on the morrow, 
and was miserably conscious 
that I would miss my stag. 
Those airy forms would get in 
the way. Confound Leithen 
and his yarns! 

“T want te hear the end of 
your story,” I told him, as the 
lights of the Lodge showed half 
a mile distant. 

“The end was a tragedy,” 
he said slowly; “I don’t much 
care to talk about it. But 
how wasItoknow? I couldn’t 
see the nerve going. You see 
I couldn’t believe it was all 
nonsense. If I could I might 
have seen. But I still think 
there was something in it—up 
to a point. Oh, I agree he 
went mad in the end. It is 
_the only explanation. Some- 
thing must have snapped in 
that fine brain, and he saw the 
little bit more which we call 
madness. Thank God, you and 
I are prosaic fellows... . 

“T was going out to Chamo- 
nix myself a week later. But 


before I started I got a post- 
card from Hollond, the only 
word from him. He had printed 
my name and address, and en 
the other side had scribbled 
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six words—‘I know at last— 
God’s mercy.—H. G. H” The 
handwriting was like a sick 
man of ninety. I knew that 
things must be pretty bad with 
my friend. 

“T got to Chamonix in time 
for his funeral. An ordinary 
climbing accident — you prob- 
ably read about it in the 
papers. The Press talked 
about the toll which the Alps 
took from intellectuals —the 
usual rot. There was an 
inquiry, but the facts were 
quite simple. The body was 
only recognised by the clothes, 
He had fallen several thousand 
feet. 

“Tt seems that he had 
climbed for a few days with 
one of the Kronigs and Dupont, 
and they had done some hair- 
raising things on the Aiguilles. 
Dupont told me that they had 
found a new route up the 
Montanvert side of the Char- 
moz. He said that Hollond 
climbed like a ‘diable fou,’ 
and if you know Dupont’s 
standard of madness you will 
see that the pace must have 
been pretty hot. ‘But Monsieur 
was sick,’ he added; ‘his eyes 
were not good. And I and 
Franz, we were grieved for 
him and a little afraid. We 
were glad when he left us.’ 

“He dismissed the guides 
two days before his death. 
The next day he spent in 
the’ hotel, getting his affairs 
straight. He left everything 
in perfect order, but not a line 
to a soul, not even to his sister. 
The following day he set out 
alone about three in the morn- 
ing for the Grépon. He took 
the road up the Nantillons 
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glacier to the Col, and then he 
must have climbed the Mum- 
mery crack by himself. After 
that he left the ordinary route 
and tried a new traverse across 
the Mer de Glace face. Some- 
where near the top he fell, and 
next day a party going to the 
Dent du Requin found him on 
the rocks thousands of feet 
below. 

“ He had slipped in attempt- 
ing the most foolhardy course 
on earth, and there was a lot 
of talk about the dangers of 
guideless climbing. But I 
guessed the truth, and I am 
sure Dupont knew, though he 
held his tongue. .. .” 

We were now on the gravel 
of the drive, and I was feeling 
better. The thought of dinner 
warmed my heart and drove 
out the eeriness of the twilight 
glen. The hour between dog 
and wolf was passing. After 
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all, there was a gross and jolly 
earth at hand for wise men 
who had a mind to comfort. 

Leithen, I saw, did not share 
my mood. He looked glum 
and puzzled, as if his tale had 
aroused grim memories. He 
finished it at the Lodge door. 

‘“. , . For, of course, he had 
gone out that day to die. He 
had seen the something more, 
the little bit too much, which 
plucks a man from his moor- 
ings. He had gone so far into 
the land of pure spirit that he 
must needs go further and shed 
the fleshly envelope that cum- 
bered him. God send that he 
found rest! I believe that he 
chose the steepest cliff in the 
Alps for a purpose. He wanted 
to be unrecognisable. He was 
@ brave man and a good citizen. 
I think he hoped that those 
who found him might not see 
the look in his eyes.” 
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On a hot afternoon in the 
middle of July, I took train 
at Haidar Pasha Terminus for 
Pendik, a village at the en- 
trance of the Gulf of Ismidt, 
and there picking up my ancient 
fisherman Yanni, with his 
hulking son, and an extra 
slave to row, we waited for 
the Bey, whose smart 35-ton 
yawl was riding free outside 
the pier-head. Our party was 
small, consisting only of the 
Bey, my friend A., and my- 
self, with the aforesaid fisher- 
men, and a crew of three 
brothers and the house gardener, 
taking down flowers for the 
villa on the sea at Dermendereh. 
At seveno’clock our host arrived, 
and in ten minutes we were 
heading for Touzla Point under 
a fair breeze. One of the 
beauties of yachting in the Gulf 
of Ismidt is the night wind, 
which blows steadily from sun- 
set till dawn, and no sooner had 
we rounded the head than we 
were served at the rate of a 
good nine knots. It was a 
glerious night, with the moon 
just waning from the full, and 
the air fresh and cool after 
the almost tropical heat of the 
day. The origin of the ex- 
pedition was an old yearning 
of mine to make acquaintance 
with the big bass of Salajak, 
a place lying between Derinjeh 
and Ismidt, near the head of 
the Gulf on the European side. 
A. had just come back from 
six weeks spent in pursuit of 
them, in company with Niko, 
the hopeful son of Yanni, the 
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master of craft; and his record 
of seventeen -pounders caught 
on the rod, and bigger fish, as 
usual, lost, had fired my soul 
with emulation. When the 
Bey said to me over a eup of 
coffee in Stamboul that he wag 
going down for the week-end 
to a little property he had 
bought at Dermendereh, not 
an hour’s row from Derinjeh, 
and that if I liked I could 
come with him and fish, it was 
too good an opportunity to lose, 
And in spite of his recent long 
sojourn on the waters of the 
Gulf, A. was almost as anxious 
as myself to have another try 
for “that twenty-pounder” who 
had thus far beaten him, and he 
was included in the invitation. 
On our way down, the Bey 
entertained us with bottles of 
stout, and stories of the revol- 
ution and of his own checkered 
career. He had been for a 
while one of the ruling spirits 
of the Committee, and was now 
contemplating the result of his 
efforts. It cannot be said, how- 
ever, that he looked upon it 
with entire satisfaction, and no 
European critic could have been 
severer on the errors committed, 
or more keenly alive to the 
difficulties that still beset the 
new régime. He was quite 4 
self-made man, and told us 
how, when a mere lad, employed 
in one of the Ministries at five 
pounds a-month, he had con- 
ceived the ambition of founding 
@ newspaper. But he had not 
a farthing in the world, and to 
begin with he started trans- 
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lating one of Jules Verne’s 
novels. When he had saved 
up by dint of the utmost 
economy some couple of hundred 
frances, he had the first sixteen 
sheets of his Turkish translation 
printed, and, with his mother 
and sister, folded, cut, and 
stitched them at home. The 
sale far exceeded his expecta- 
tions, and enabled him to con- 
tinue, and put by a little profit 
on each serial issue. He then 
decided on a venture so daring 
as almost to frighten himself, 
and with nearly the whole of 
his capital bought up the plates 
of the French editions to illus- 
trate a Turkish one. It was 
the first attempt in this direc- 
tion, and it was a huge success. 
And so he went on from small 
beginnings, till he determined 
on publishing a weekly illus- 
trated paper. Before doing this 
he went to Paris, and worked 
for three months in an office 
there, to learn the various 
stages of lithographing and 
other illustrative processes. 
Two of his young friends—he 
himself was not much more 
than twenty —joined in fur- 
nishing the capital, and the 
paper was launched and has 
continued ever since. The Bey 
is at present at the head of this 
and another daily paper, and 
of the largest and most modern 
printing establishment in Con- 
stantinople, filled up with the 
newest English, French, and 
German machines, the whole 
having been made into a Com- 
pany of which he is manager 
and principal shareholder. 

The hours slipped by quickly, 
and towards eleven we turned 
in, with the sure and certain 
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hope of reaching Dermendereh 
at dawn next morning. But 
the extra deck passengers prob- 
ably had a great deal to talk 
about, and instead of attending 
to the chart, were so engrossed 
in cigarettes, coffee, and ex- 
changing ideas, that at two 
o’clock we were roused by a 
slithering jar, and shouts of 
“ Kathisomai” (“We are a- 
ground”), and so we were,— 
piled up on a sandbank within 
a couple of hundred yards of 
the lighthouse at Dil Bournou, 
too, a most extraordinary pro- 
ceeding on a fine moonlight 
night, for which no excuse was, 
or could be, forthcoming. The 
captain appeared to have gone 
to sleep, and left the tiller to 
his second brother, who must 
have left it to itself. The Bey 
took the accident philosophic- 
ally, and there was none of the 
language that most skippers 
would have employed, though 
his silence did not exactly bode 
well for the culprit. Of course 
there was a tremendous show 
of activity now evinced by all 
hands, but after laying out 
anchors in various directions 
and tugging on them, it was 
clear that we were bedded for 
two-thirds of our length on the 
sandy bottom, and that, except 
by being hauled off by some 
passing steamer, there was not 
the remotest chance of moving. 
At about five Yanni ranged up 
in his caique, which we had 
towed behind us from Pendik, 
and with a cunning leer on his 
crabbed old face whispered, 
“Suppose we throw a shrimp?” 
As no steamer was likely to 
pass much before ten, I slipped 
overboard, and we rowed off 
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along the Asiatic shore. A. 
would have liked to come too, 
but the dinghy was wanted 
round the yacht, for appearance 
sake at least, so I took my 
chance alone. The sun was 
already up over the hills as we 
rowed and rowed ever on, un- 
ceasingly. In answer to my 
suggestion to begin trolling, 
the ancient man would not 
hear of it until he had reached 
a particular stretch of beach 
miles away. When we finally 
arrived, he peered down through 
the crystal water at the grass- 
carpeted bottom, and declared 
that the bass were there. This 
he gathered from big, lazy 
bubbles that rose to the surface 
alongside as we drifted on, 
which he said were made by 
fish disturbed at our approach. 
Bass may be anywhere, how- 
ever, without being inclined to 
feed, but here again he was 
optimistic. In this particular 
water there was no other food 
except shrimps, and if the bass 
were there, they had come for 
shrimps, and would take ours. 
It was too late really to hope 
for any large fish, which, in 
summer, rarely feed later than 
half an hour after sunrise, but 
we soon were ready to do justice 
to anything that might come 
our way. The line was of 
natural reddish twisted horse- 
hair, sixteen strong, with a long 
six or eight yard collar of single 
gut. I recognised it as the same 
line I had fished with eight 
years before, and Yanni, with a 
chuckle, confirmed my memory. 
The hook was of medium size, 
about that of an ordinary sal- 
mon fly, and on it he first 
threaded one shrimp, and then 
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impaled two or three more, 
leaving them free to kick en. 
ticingly, but first depriving 
them of all their tails, which 
he bit off as a preliminary, 
This line is allowed to trail 
some thirty or forty yards 
behind the boat, which is softly 
sculled over the best ground, 
whilst the angler keeps up a 
perpetual seesaw motion, draw- 
ing the line up a yard and 
then letting it slip back to its 
full length, the shrimps being 
thus able to kick, which they 
can hardly do when the line ig 
taut. I had scarcely paid out 
all the regulation length when 
I was fast in a small fish of 
about a pound and a half, and 
directly after in another of 
about three pounds. Alto. 
gether we rowed up and down 
that hundred and fifty yards 
of water till past eight o’clock, 
and until the sun had fairly 
scorched my face and hands, 
and my right arm was aching 
with sawing the air. The 
result was eight bass, the two 
largest being, as near as could 
be guessed, seven and five 
pounds, and the others tailing 
off in weight. This was an 
excellent morning’s sport for 
less than two hours’ spinning, 
though we had to count four 
hours’ rowing into the bargain ; 
but had we reached the place 
earlier we should probably have 
had some larger fish. It was 
nearly ten befere we could 
fetch the yawl, which was flying 
a distress flag and anxiously 
looking out for steamers, which, 
of course, were unusually scarce 
that particular morning. Fin- 
ally, the Tobacco Regie pre- 
ventive service steamer ranged 
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up, but it proved no easy job 
to deliver us. After half a 
dozen cables had parted, one of 
them mixed itself up in the 
screw, and threatened to disable 
our would-be rescuer. There 
was much diving and shouting 
before this little mishap could 
be remedied, and it was not 
without being dragged in many 
directions, and loosened as a 
dentist loosens a tooth, that we 
were finally hauled off trium- 
phantly, stern first into twelve 
feet of water by the aid of four 
cables. The Bey being a man 
of note and letters, and the 
steamer being a Government 
one, we had no salvage to pay, 
but in lieu of fees we presented 
the skipper with a brace of 
fresh bass and distributed a 
handful of dollars amongst the 
crew, thus parting with mutual 
satisfaction and cheers. 

So came we in the cool of 
the evening to the village of 
Dermendereh. It stands on 
the Asiatic shore, and under 
the shade of a score of giant 
sycamores were seated the tur- 
baned and slippered elders of 
the place, gravely smoking 
pipes of ineffable peace. Four 
cafés filled the four cerners of 
the open space, whilst on the 
beach were two or three large 
coasting feluecas in course of 
construction at the rate of a 
rib or a few planks a - day. 
Others lay rocking at anchor 
waiting for freight, or merely 
passing an idle day or two. 
Beyond this there was little 
sign of activity. Three Ana- 
tolian hounds testified to the 
presence of some native sports- 
man, and the café preprietor 
was especially proud of a duck 





and drake that he had recently 
been presented with, the first 
that had been seen in these 
parts. A “mail steamer” now, 
since the establishment of the 
Constitution, called twice a-day 
for letters or passengers, the 
latter at a fare of fourpence, 
between Ismidt and Stamboul. 
On the opposite shore two 
trains a-day ran each way 
from Haidar Pasha to the in- 
terior of Asia Minor, but few 
of the villagers had ever 
travelled by them. Behind 
us stretched a valley, cleft be- 
tween two tree-clad hills, the 
whole being swathed in the 
most luxurious vegetation, 
green as in spring, spite of 
the torrid summer sun, In 
front of the café was a well, 
sunk ten feet deep, which was 
all that was required to find 
sweet water, whilst a noisy 
brook, tumbling down from 
above, gave drink to the 
thirsty roots of tender plants 
that could not strike down far 
enough for the subsoil supply. 
The gardens sloped gently up 
from the sea, and were easily 
irrigated by primitive little 
canals, and a system of mini- 
ature barrages of mud, that 
could be built or shifted by a 
man’s foot. A very portly, 
perfect gentleman, seated on 
a rush-bottomed stool, invited 
me to take coffee, and I learned 
that he averaged an income 
of fifty pounds a-month on a 
capital of a thousand pounds. 
And he did this mostly by 
sitting smoking on the beach, 
and buying and selling fruit, 
fish, and mulberry leaves, be- 
sides rearing a certain number 
of silkworms. This industry 
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alone brought in an easy com- 
petence. The sterilised eggs 
he bought from the Dette 
Publique at thirty shillings a 
packet. He set small boys to 
pick mulberry leaves in his 
garden, or on the mountain- 
side, and hired a Christian 
woman to nurse the silkworms, 
and keep the mice off them. 
The average return for each 
packet, after paying expenses, 
would be about eight or nine 
pounds. He also sold cherries 
cheap, after buying them 
cheaper. He sent about a 
couple of hundred thousand 
baskets off, perhaps half of 
which reached town fit for 
sale. Either there was no 
wind, and the fruit went 
rotten on the way, or there 
was too much, and it had 
to be thrown overboard to 
lighten the ocaiques. There 
was a good garden, just be- 
hind the café, that I could 
buy if I wished for two hun- 
dred and twenty pounds. No- 
body looked after it much, but 
it was full of cherry - trees, 
and the fruit from it fetched 
twenty-five to thirty pounds 
a-year. If it were decently 
planted with pears, plums, 
apricots, and vegetables, and 
properly attended to, he 
thought it might easily bring 
twice or three times this sum. 
It was too much trouble, how- 
ever. Nobody in the village 
ate fruit, as they were sick 
of it. If there had been a 
steamer or ferry service across 
to the Anatolian Railway, of 
course fruit would rise in price. 
At present it was about a half- 
penny a pound, or less, and 
most of it rotted. 

Later I strolled up with the 
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Bey through his own 

that had been honght “aes 

hundred and twenty pounds, 

He had planted five thousand 

mulberries, with other fruit 

trees, and vegetables for his 

own consumption. A few 
roots of melon and cucumber 

had run riot over twenty 

square yards, and were covered 

with flower and fruit, with a 

maize crop, seven feet high, 

rapidly ripening side by side 
with them. At the top of the 

garden two noble walnut-trees 

had been felled. The Bey ex- 

plained to me that though 
they stood in his garden they 
belonged to the man whose 
father had planted them, and 
he was rather glad that the 
owner was cutting them down. 
All that the man required was 
two ribs for a rowing - boat, 
which he was fashioning with 
a rough adze out of a beauti- 
ful grained piece of the heart 
of the tree. We sauntered 
slowly up the valley along 
the course of the brook, which 
here and there set going prim- 
itive mills that gave their 
name to the village) “The 
Valley of the Mills ”’), through 
a wealth of almost tropical 
growth. Nobody seemed to 
be at work but Nature,—yet 
flowers, grain, and fruit 
abounded on every side. As 
we returned to the house we 
met half the village that had 
been spending the day in the 
gardens or down by the sea, 
—the men mostly riding, the 
women toiling after. In the 
little bay the ladies of mine 
host’s family were sculling 
themselves and the children 
over the glassy water. At 
sunset we had dinner on the 
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baloony, and the two Britons 
regained the yacht for an hour 
or two’s rest, since we were to 
start in the very small hours 
for Salajak, six or eight miles 
away. I was roused by the 
ancient one at about three, to 
find that A. had left long 
before, but we had two men 
to row, and expected not to be 
far behind when the famous 
waters were reached. 

It was a lovely morning, 
with a gentle land-breeze just 
rippling the sea—ideal weather 
for bass-fishing! And soon 
we came to ideal -looking 

ound. I write “ground” 
advisedly rather than “ water,” 
for it is according to the 
bottom that the fisherman 
chooses his field. From ten 
to twelve feet of water and a 
carpet of sea-grass beneath is 
what he looks for, and what 
we soon found. There was, 
however, no sign of Niko and 
A., so that this was evidently 
not yet Salajak. 

I had heard so much of this 
especial spot, a stretch of water 
by a rush-lined bank, that I 
wished to press on, but Yanni, 
who has a fine contempt for 
his son Niko, and, in fact, for 
everybody’s opinion except his 
own, thought fit to begin 
operations. No sooner had we 
the line out, however, than we 
were hampered by a rise of 
weed—that is to say, thou- 
sands of ribbons that had been 
stripped from the bottom by 
wind and swell rose and swam 
the surface. Nothing can be 
much more fatal to success 
than this, and continuous was 
the blasphemy that rolled 
cavernously forth from old 
Yanni as I was perpetually 





forced to pull in and disencum- 
ber my line and shrimps from 
tassels of sea-grass. 

He soon grew quite sulky, 
and spoke of nothing less than 
giving up the job, since I had 
only caught two sprat-like fish 
in the first five minutes, and 
there was no sign of the 
legendary monsters. Any sug- 
gestion of going in search of 
Niko and Salajak was only 
met with a growl, until I 
thought it was time to growl 
myself, and ordered him at 
ence to row inshore, where a 
fixed net had lately been 
taken up. Scarcely had we 
turned, however, when a furi- 
ous tug told of a heavy fish, 
and to wild shouts of “ Sia— 
Sia” —“ Back water” —the 
caique followed the straining 
line. Luckily a big bass does 
not often run far before burrow- 
ing in the weed, and we were 
soon close to our fish, He was 
off again, though, and great was 
the excitement on board. Old 
Yanni frantically endeavoured 
to take the line out of my 
hands, declaring that I could 
never land such a monster, 
whilst I told him to mind his 
own business and keep the big 
landing-net handy. Gradually 
the bass seemed to tire, and 
we drew to within two or 
three yards of him, the single 
gut being now between my 
fingers. I could see a huge 
tail in a flurry of weed, and 
inch by inch I crept to a 
closer feel of him, not daring 
to slack in the slightest. Then 
with a sudden turn he twisted 
his head, and, dealing a mighty 
thrash of his tail, fell full on 
the gut, which parted as a 
thread, and off he went like a 
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torpedo. A veil had best be 
drawn over what followed the 
vanishing of these twenty odd 
pounds of lithe and silver 
bass flesh. Yanni nearly wept, 
and when his grief and rage 
found words it was in the song 
of “I told you so!” He may 
have been right,—perhaps he 
was; but I remarked that, 
really, if he was to catch the 
bass, I might just as well stay 
at home in the hotel and have 
them forwarded by train. He 
could not understand how any 
sane human being could prefer 
the furious joy of playing and 
losing such a fish rather than 
letting somebody else catch it. 
Despondency now set in, but 
having once asserted authority, 
I insisted on going straight off 
for Salajak. Half way there, 
however, just as we had sighted 
Niko, another long and strong 
pull brought the caique up 
standing. And then the.fight 
began again, but I became 
quickly aware that this was 
only a very small brother of 
the escaped giant. Made wise 
by experience, I scarcely kept 
the line so taut as we came to 
close quarters, and we had the 
satisfaction of netting a ten- 
pounder without mishap. I 
very much doubted, and still 
doubt, whether any skill or 
experience could have saved the 
first fish, but it was nevertheless 
a consolation to have one very 
respectable specimen to show. 
The more so that when A. came 
alongside he could not even 
boast as much. With that bad 
luck that dogs a man sometimes, 
he had gone straight to his old 
fishing-ground, but had found 
no fish there. He would not 
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believe it, and persisted in 
fishing on until it was too late 
to go elsewhere. What had 
happened was that the bass, 
which are cruising fish, had 
moved a few miles down the 
Gulf to where Yanni's experi- 
ence had told him that they 
would be, and were. It was 
the floating weed that had 
prevented us from possibly 
making a huge basket. It 
was now well past six o'clock, 
and the sun was growing hot, 
so there was nothing for it but 
to row stoutly back to Der- 
mendereh, and say good-bye to 
the bass of the Gulf. 

The expedition was a memor- 
able one to myself, for during 
years of residence at Constanti- 
nople I had scores of times 
pursued the wily “leverack,” as 
the bass is called in Turkish, 
and had never brought back 
one of more than three pounds, 
or more than three fish, at 
any one time. Yet at this im- 
promptu attempt I had landed 
twelve, and lost three or four 
more, including the hero of 
the tragedy just related. It is 
true, however, that I had never 
been in the famous Gulf waters, 
and from all that I saw and 
heard, I believe that an experi- 
ence like the foregoing, or even 
more brilliant, awaits any 
patient and early-rising fisher- 
man who trusts to the local 
knowledge of his professional, 
and can put up with ways that 
are often crooked, and customs 
that are not always pleasing. 
But a man will bear with a 
good deal for fifteen and twenty 
pound bass as a prospective 
reward. 

ARBDERN HULME BEAMAN, 




















A HUNDRED years ago, Mr 
Tudor Carreg, riding home 
through the mountains on his 
journey from Oxford, and hav- 
ing no very taking result to 
show for his nearly three 
years at that fountain of Good 
Standing, was in no very 
cheery mood as he rode. 

Had he done very brilliantly 
at Oxford, after the manner 
of most students from his 
native wilderness, then he 
would have paraded home by 
way of Chester, Conway, and 
Carnarvon, swaggering with 
due modesty before his thirtieth 
and fortieth cousins there. As 
it was, he was lurking along far 
south of that, by way of Dol- 
gelly and Harlech, intending, 
moreover, to give even those 
ancient troglodytic places as 
wide a berth as possible. But 
here he was, on this point 
overlooking Dolgelly, only to 
find all the streams out in full 
flood, so that he must either 
lose a whole day in going 
round the heads of the waters, 
or go through the little town 
and cross at its bridge. He 
had half a mind to turn round 
and go to the wars and fight 
old Bonaparte instead. He 
could at least give as good 
as he got at that game. 

Then came defiance. Hang 
luck and hang everybody! 
He’d ride right through Dol- 
gelly and be hanged to it. 
And he did ride into Dolgelly 
—and dismounted at the Cross 
Keys Inn. 

It could hardly be said that 


MR TUDOR CARREG—AND NORAH. 


the Cross Keys stood in a back 
street then. In fact, in those 
days there were no back streets 
in Dolgelly—nor front ones 
either. Whoso built a house 
simply quarried where he stood, 
or levered the nearest mono- 
liths together and clapped a 
roof on them. Whoso wanted 
to get about to any particular 
house simply threaded his way 
between the rest till he came 
to it. Like a wise inn, how- 
ever, the Cross Keys stood 
handy to the centre of the 
conglomeration, as it does still, 
and so Mr Tudor Carreg came 
at it naturally. 

The desire to lurk unseen 
of men was so strong upon 
him, however, that he dived 
through the darkness of the 
doorway so swiftly, and there- 
fore so unheralded, that the 
four men sitting inside were 
caught in confab, one man in 
the middle of a speech, which 
he broke off by shutting his 
jaws like a steel trap. Such 
abrupt stopping of the words 
struck the attention of Mr 
Carreg, so that he took a 
swift glance at the man’s face. 
The leok of the man’s face 
nudged the mind of Mr Carreg 
to the fact that the man had 
been speaking English. The 
two things together reminded 
Mr Carreg that fellows of such 
a kidney as these had no right 
to be speaking English there, 
or, if they had, then they had 
no right to need to break it 
off at the entrance of an 
innocent traveller. And the 
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suspicion which straightway 
flashed through his mind at 
that, as instantly flashed out 
through his eyes, so that the 
four men, grimly staring at 
him, as instantly suspected 
that he suspected them. With 
them, apparently, to suspect 
was to act. “Well?” de- 
manded they all in one breath, 
threateningly. 

The ordinary young man of 
common horse sense would have 
made some insinuating remark 
and backed out on the plea of 
a mistake, but Carreg means 
stone, and Mr Carreg had 
enough of it in his nature to 
stand his ground. He yielded 
enough to human weakness, 
however, to pretend to mistake 
the first speaker for the inn- 
keeper. 

“Is there bread and cheese 
and ale here?” he asked, with 
a sheepish sort of grin. And 
he asked it in Cymric, not 
English. 

The four were no way molli- 
fied. The first speaker, with 
the steel-trap mouth, simply 
strode to the door ostenta- 
tiously, opened it still wider, 
and then as _ ostentatiously 
pointed outside, while he faced 
Mr Carreg and growled forth 
the single word, “Out!” 

Mr Carreg had still the same 
sheepish grin, but he had alsoa 
most unexpected “left,” which 
he promptly landed under the 
ear of the gentleman at the 
door with such a force as drove 
his head against the wall and 
dropped him senseless on the 
floor. Also Mr Carreg had an 
equally unexpected pistol in 
his right, which he turned 
upon the other three at the 
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table so nearly instantaneous] 
that they sat back again, half. 
way through their instinctive 
motion to rise. Then, while 
they stared at him like men 
moonstruck, he turned an in. 
sinuating thumb to indicate 
that their departure by the 
door would be desirable, And 
—“Out,” he said, with grim 
softness. If he had not gradu- 
ated in book learning at Oxford, 
he was at least a Master of 
Some Arts. 

The astonished three seemed 
too surprised to obey, but Mr 
Carreg and his pistol came one 
step nearer —and the three 
hurried out. 

The one on the floor by the 
door began to pull himself 


together. “Hh! What!” he 
jerked out dazedly. ‘“ Where 
am 1?” 


“Too near my boot,” replied 
Mr Carreg, proving the state- 
ment by applying the boot to 
the proper part of the rising 
man for kicking him into the 
street. And as the propelled 
one landed in the street on his 
nose, he was none the more 
mollified by that. Still, the 
sight of the pistol behind him 
stirred him to slink away in 
search of some more normal 
quarters. 

Mr Carreg felt in high feather 
with himself. He turned back 
into the inn and planted him- 
self on a seat in the corner, 
which gave him stone walls at 
his back and both shoulders, 
and also gave his pistol com- 
mand of both door and window. 
Then the wise innkeeper at 
last appeared, stepping deli- 
cately and saying no more 
than “Good afternoon,” adding 
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an inclination of the head to 
indicate a willingness to bring 
what might be ordered. 

In turn, Mr Carreg made no 
more of the dramatic change 
of guests than did the host. 
He affected to be just as in- 
different. All he asked for 
was the bread and cheese and 
ale of his former formula, And 
all he asked was all he got; 
just that and nothing more— 
not even a word. 

Nevertheless, underneath all 
that fine indifference, and under 
the relish with which he de- 
spatched the viands, his mind 
must have been working in 
the direction of discretion, for, 
presently, after the meal, as 
he caught a ghostly glimpse 
of the innkeeper in the shadows 
which darkled between him and 
the kitchen door, he asked an 
indicative question,—“Is my 
cousin of Bryn Annel in the 
town, or my cousin of Plas 
Barcut ?” 

At this question, which with 
delicate casualness proclaimed 
him kin to two of the strongest 
clans in that country, the inn- 
keeper came out of his silence 
and half out of the shadows. 
“Nay, you have missed them 
by half a day. They are both 
ridden over to a great cock- 
fighting at Pennal. Great 
pity!” 

“And when will they be 
back?” went on Mr Carreg, 
entirely as one who merely 
makes conversation for want 
of other interest. 

The landlord shook his head. 
“They have some horses, too, 
and a boxer and a wrestler 
and a runner—very good all. 
They mean to cross the Dyvi 
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river and clean out all those 
clever devils of Cardies. But 
there is a deal of Cardies be- 
tween Pennal and the bend of 
the Teivi. They may be gone 
a month and more,” 

“Ah,” returned the Oxford 
non-graduate, entirely as one 
unconcerned. “Then I can’t 
wait. I may as well get on.” 

The landlord surveyed him 
for a moment in indecision be- 
fore he made up his mind and 
stepped clear out of the shadows. 
“ Your cousin of Bryn Annel— 
I am kin to him too. His 
mother and my mother-——” 

“ Oh,” —Mr Carreg’s indiffer- 
ence dropped like a veil off his 
face. “Then who were these 
four here when I came in?” 

The landlord nodded, as one 
who perfectly understood the 
suspicion in the other’s mind. 
“No good,” he said. “But I 
have a farm up on the Camlan 
river, and my son is there, and 
my daughter helping him, and 
one gwas only. They might 
revenge themselves on me by 
going there.” He nodded 
again. 

“Perhaps I had better not 
go by your son’s house, then?” 
returned the guest, all for some- 
thing to say to hide the work- 
ing of his mind. 

“No, no,” returned the host 
earnestly. “They might hold 
you fast there till they could 
get all their crew and burn 
you all alive.” 

“Ho! How many are they, 
then?” Mr Carreg began to 
look to his pistol, as if the 
danger were suddenly nearing 
him. 

“T don’t know how many,” 
said the host guardedly. “ But 
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many there must be, with all 
the things that keep happen- 
ing. If I were you I would 
either get my horse and ride 
out quickly now, or else you’d 
better tell me which way you 
intend to follow, and then— 
follow some other.” There 
was no mistaking the nod 
with which he emphasised that 
last. 

Mr Carreg nodded back. 
“But my little horse has come 
a long way —and over high 
countries — to-day,” he said. 
“He could not get me to 
Harlech before dark.” 

‘‘But — but,” returned the 
host. ‘“ He will surely get you 
past the Stones of the Swords 
and over the Pass of the 
Ravens before dark. Then the 
new moon would be enough to 
light you to Cors Gedol. You 
could stay there: you must be 
kin there.” 

“T am—and I'll try,” re- 
turned Mr Carreg, with a de- 
cision in his tone and manner 
which would have brought 
down the odds on the thieves 
with a run in any local Tatter- 
sall’s. “What’s my score— 
horse and all?” 

“A shilling. Is your pistol 
well loaded ?” 

“ Both ”—Mr Carreg tapped 
the butt of another pistol 
under the flap of his waistcoat 
as he rose. Then he paid his 
shilling. 

‘Go out through the kitchen 
as soon as I bring your horse 
to the back door,” went on the 
host, taking the shilling and 
going. 

Thus it was that Mr Tudor 
Carreg rode stiffly and warily 
out over the narrow old 


bridge across the foamin 
river, while the four who lg 
in wait for his coming out of 
the front door of the Crogg 
Keys lost a good deal of time 
as well as what had seemed a 
good chance, 

Once across the river, the 
rider had a thought to take 
the high trail by Nannau, to 
cut into the old Roman road 
that goes to Mar Castell, and 
there forks to go by the Grave 
of Pryderi. But that way he 
had no-kin, and, besides, his 
name was Carreg, and so was 
a deal of his nature. He would 
still stick to the main road to 
Harlech, and be hanged to all 
thieves. So he took the high 
road that more or less followed 
the river. 

The high road then, how- 
ever, meant no more than a 
bridle-path, worn into a deep 
trench where the soil was deep 
eneugh, and grey and bare 
where it crossed the rocks, 
Its one advantage was that 
where it came to deep rivers 
there were bridges to serve it. 
So this one came to the old 
bridge over the main river at 
Llan Elltyd. 

Now, as he went, this young 
man with the pistols and the 
other things (as, for instance, 
a shame of his home-coming, 
a pride of his little doings at 
the Cross Keys, a fear that 
he would be follewed, and an 
entire ignorance of the wilder- 
ness he was riding through, as 
well as the knowledge that his 
shaggy little pony could take 
no short cuts to safety because 
he was altogether too small for 
crossing flooded torrents)—this 
young man looked back from 
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time to time, as well as up the 
shaggy slopes to his right. 

He thought all along that 
his left was quite secured by 
the raging river rushing there 
between the trees and bushes. 
And when he rode under the 
scanty ruins of Cymmer Abbey 
and came to the ancient bridge, 
it did not trouble him to see 
four coracles making their way 
across the wide water, where 
the floods of the two rivers 
met the high storm tide at the 
head of the long estuary—the 
loveliest estuary in the world. 
In a vague sort of way he 
thought they were out a-fish- 
ing, and let it go at that. 

The league-long comb of 
Cader—Cader Idris—propping 
the sky along his left, on the 
other side of the valley, did 
not appeal to him. It was the 
rocks and bushes within pistol 
range that drew his eyes and 
kept them as he went. Still, 
as one mile after another 
proved them harmless, his 
natural carelessness came out 
again, Then, as he drew 
abreast of Varch Ynys, he 
suddenly rose in his saddle at 
sight of a roe dashing across 
his front and into the hazels 
on his left, followed by as 
unmistakable a lurcher as ever 
belonged to a poacher or 
any other candidate for the 
gallows. 

For the moment, however, 
the fact of its being a lurcher 
did not strike Mr Carreg. It 
was only the chase that struck 
him, and away he spurred 
after it, by bush and tree, 
with a great view-holloa and 
@ yoicks! and a tally-ho! that 
came back in a score of echoes 
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from the rocky mountain over- 
head. And inside fifty yards 
his pony rose with a frightened 
scurry and jumped something 
which gave its rider’s heart 
such a scurry that the yells 
died into instant silence, and 
he reined his pony to a dead 
stop and looked again. 

That was a grave surely; 
an open grave, and close be- 
yond it, at another angle, as 
the open spaces suited, yawned 
another grave, open too. It 
was marshy, plashy ground, 
and each grave showed water 
in it, but they were graves for 
all that, graves ready for folk 
still to be murdered, as every 
bone in his body felt and 
crawled at. 

And there, in that willow 
bush, lay the half-hidden shovel 
and mattock which had been 
used by the diggers, with the 
footprints of those ghouls 
themselves showing all over the 
place. That lurcher after the 
roe must be their dog. They 
themselves must either be fol- 
lowing the chase, and therefore 
close upon him, or lying close 
to the road, and therefore close 
ahead. Close in any case: 
they must be deuced close. 
Out he whipped a pistol, and 
in he clapped his spurs, and 
away he swung out of the line 
of the chase. 

But what next? His left 
was barred by the great 
estuary, rimmed with bog and 
pitfall there. His right was 
blocked by the world that 
stood on end and was called a 
mountain, steeper than a roof 
and smoother. Behind him 
were the thieves on his track 
from Dolgelly. Before him 
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were—the diggers of those 
graves! He swung down from 
his saddle and began to lead 
his pony into the thickest 
bushes. 

A rueful grin struggled into 
his face. He dived his hand into 
his inmost breast - pocket and 
pulled out—a lady’s mask !|—a 
domino! “Faith!—as Norah 
herself would have said — 
Faith! I knew already I was 
to pay for this all my life, but 
I didn’t think I’d have to pay 
my life itself for it.” 

He did net go on to repeat 
how it was that his college 
chums had stolen away to a 
certain masked ball at a near 
enough town, which shall be 
nameless, and brought such 
stories back of the wearer of 
this domino, Irish, and witty 
and shapely and adorable, but 
obstinate in refusing te un- 
mask, that he had wagered to 
succeed where they had failed, 
she having told them that she 
would be at another ball a 
month afterwards. And it 
was his success, and the risks 
he had run and the scrape he 
had got into in winning, and 
the reckless cheek of his 
answers when brought to 
book, that had ended by land- 
ing him home to Wales on this 
pony, and Norah home to 
Ireland on some ship, which 
should have landed her there 
by this time. Ah! well, she 
was safe, while he was here in 
the bushes, his grave behind him 
and his murderers in front. 

His murderers? Well, yes; 
unless—unless, that is, he could 
spring some little game on 
them that should change the 
thing a bit. And at that the 


grin on his face lest its rueful. 
ness, took on a quizzioalness, 
and ended by becoming so broad 
a@ grin that the next spread 
must have burst into a hu 
guffaw. And slowly then, like 
one enjoying the thing, he tied 
the lady’s mask on his own 
face. 

Norah must have had ador. 
able eyes at least, for they were 
so large and far apart that the 
eyelets of this mask fitted his 
man’s bigger face exactly, 
“‘ Now,” said he, and mounted 
again, peering through the 
alders till he saw where the 
mountain came forward in 
front and pressed so closely on 
the marsh that the thieves 
must be lying there, if any- 
where, because there alone 
there was neither right nor left 
to the road, but bare room for 
one rider to pass. “ That’s the 
spot,” he said to himself, and 
reined his horse that way. 

And for proof of his diag- 
nosis he straightway plumped 
on to a faintly-traced path 
which led him directly towards 
his mark. “That’s the path 
they bring the bodies back by 
to bury ’em,” said he. He was 
no way short of imagination. 

Twenty yards from the road 
he raised a gallop and plumped 
upon three ragged rogues with 
blackened faces and long horse- 
pistols. “Hi, brothers!” he 
shouted laughingly. ‘Time to 
climb for it! The runners are 
out after you, coming from 
Dolgelly |” 

The three jumped up at 
pause till one of them had a 
thought. “Runners in Meri- 
oneth?” 

“Hal” retorted Carreg. 
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“They're from Chester and 
Shrewsbury. That little affair 
—you remember ?” 

“Oh,” returned the leader of 
them, evidently hit by the 


chance shot. “And why are 
ou here to tell us?” 

“They’re after me too. It’s 
following me that they hit on 
your slot. You'd better bolt. 
Hear them! They’re mounted ! 
I’m off.” 

And sure enough, the sound 
of hoofs did come from some- 
where. Without another 
thought two of the thieves 
bolted into the marsh, while 
the third, the leader, looked 
this way and that so long that 
Mr Tudor Carreg was gaily 
galloped out of pistol - shot 
along the track before any 
decision could be come to. 

Nevertheless Mr Carreg 
thought it wise to make haste 
while the way was clear. Just 
here was a furlong or two of 
rocky spines running between 
narrow strips of level, velvet 
turf, the rocks shaded with 
sorub-oaks, and the going good. 
And then, presto! a bay of the 
estuary spread in front, the 
track swung to the right along 
the very base of the mountain, 
and here in his face as he gal- 
loped was the muzzle of a 
blunderbuss, behind which was 
the grizzled muzzle of a tall 
mountaineer, behind whose 
elbow was the very pretty 
muzzle of a face that he knew 
at once; the face of Norah !— 
none other, riding pillion be- 
hind the mountaineer and his 
blunderbuss, and the two of 
them on a pony so small that, 
if he got stuck in a bog, the 
mountain man could let his 
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knees down and walk off with 
his companion, or lift all out 
by the saddle, pony and all. 
At least that was the first idea 
of Mr Tudor Carreg, struggling 
open-mouthed with the ridicul- 
ous certainty that that was 
Norah, for all the Welsh- 
woman’s scarlet cloak and 
hood that hid everything but 
her face and feet, and the 
hands that held fast round 
the waist of the mountain 
man. That little squeal and 
scream, too—the very squeal 
and scream which had begun 
all his troubles in the hour of 
his success in getting the 
domino and_ kissing her! 
Phew! 

But the mountaineer had 
opened his own muzzle, 
*Diaoul i! You drop your 
pistol and you give me your 
money! And you shall strip 
to your shirt and breeches and 
swim for it, or I shoot a hand- 
hole in you, even if it does 
make the lady sick as she 
said.” 

He was roaring in Welsh, 
but the blunderbuss was taking 
a fresh level to roar in its more 
common tongue, and Norah 
was crying out “Holy mur- 
ther!” when, just in time, Mr 
Carreg remembered that he 
was even more disguised than 
Norah, and promptly whipped 
off the mask. “Norah,” he 
said with a grin of remem- 
brance. ‘ Norah.” 

If she didn’t hear the name, 
at least she saw the face, and 
her mouth slowly opened till 
every pretty tooth in front of 
it gleamed her astonishment. 
Then the grin must have roused 
her again, for she broke out in 
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full voice, “Ah, you! — it’s 
you it is, isit! All the sorrow 
of my life begins with you, and 
now it’s you again in this awful 
country.” 

It was the grin on Carreg’s 
face was the only part of it 
the man with the blunderbuss 
thought he understood. He 
quartered his pony across the 
road and endeavoured to keep 
one eye and the blunderbuss 
on Carreg, while he tried to 
swivel the other eye on to the 
fair puzzle behind him. But 
Mr Carreg’s ears were still 
cocked back for sounds of the 
grave-digging gentry behind 
him, and he cut this front 
suspicion very short. 

“Good day, old kinsman!” 
he cried in Welsh. ‘“There’s 
seven thieves after me behind, 
and that’s the girl I’m in love 
with. I was coming to look 
for her. Turn and go now, as 
fast as you can ride! I put 
this mask on to trick my way 
through the thieves. Go now!” 

The mountaineer was still 
suspicious. ‘ Ride on in front 
of me, then. Keep close; a 
horse’s length, so I can blow 
you to pieces if you're false,” 
he answered. 

“Right,” answered Carreg, 
obeying at once to save the 
precious seconds, and the grin 
on his face broadening to its 
widest. 

The mountaineer promptly 
followed, and Norah caught 
fresh alarm. “Ah! now 
you're carrying me off, you 
thief of the world! Oh, if I 
was only in Ireland now!” 

“No,” roared Carreg over 
his shoulder. “It’s thieves, 
seven thieves, behind us, chas- 


ing me! We've got to get 
ear | fast or they'll catch 
us!” 

“Och! holy murther! And 
it’s you that’s running away in 
front, and me that you’re keep. 
ing behind to get shot in the 
back instead of yourself. Qh, 
you—gentleman !” 

“No! It’s your man that’s 
going to blow a hole through 
my back if the thieves come, 
He won’t believe me because of 
your mask that I was wear- 
ing!” 

“My mask? I had no 
mask——” began Norah, when 
the resourceful Mr Carreg 
calmly turned in his saddle 
as he rode and held out the 
mask, with its dainty little 
““N ” between the eyes, in green 
silk. ‘Oh sorrow!” she ended, 
“That’s it—I’ll not forget the 
villainous thing in a hurry.” 

“Villainous!” returned Mr 
Carreg, with such a heave of 
sentiment in his face, and slow- 
ing his pace to such an extent 
that the muzzle of the blunder- 
buss could almost have touched 
him. “If you'll take the mask 
again and give me a kiss, this 
man will believe me and let me 
ride behind and defend you.” 

‘“‘A kiss indeed! “Iwas the 
pleading for that first made me 
foolish, till I let you take the 
mask. A kiss indeed!” 

“These seven behind—they’ve 
dug graves ready in the bushes 
forus, It wasseeing the graves 
that put me on my guard. 
And there’s water in the 
graves!” He fetched a great 
shudder. 

It was that water in the 
graves that fetched Norah ap- 
parently. It was the rascal 
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wink which Mr Carreg turned 


georetly on the man which 
made the latter pause while Mr 
Carreg gave her mask to Norah 
and snatched a kiss without 
too much struggle at the same 
time. 

“Now you can see that she 
is my cariad truly,” asserted 
the suspected young man to 
the man with the blunderbuss, 
carefully speaking the language 
Norah didn’t understand. 

“Then how does she come 
to be sailing in a vessel for 
Ireland and get driven back 
and wrecked here at Barmouth 
and persuade us to start her 
on her way for London?” re- 
torted the mountaineer. 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” 
grinned Carreg. “Well, she 
was being packed off home out 
of my way, and I was follow- 
ing to cross after her from the 
coast here or from Lleyn,” 
went on this ready weaver of 
suitable inventions, and forth- 
with he proceeded to a rapid 
outline of his own adapted 
version of the winning of the 
mask, 

No way so quick to the 
confidence of a true Welshman 
as by a nudging, bubbling, 
winking little tale of a love- 
making spree. The shrewd 
grin that dawned into the 
face of the mountaineer, an- 
swering the sly grin of the 
duly modest teller of the tale, 
broke at last into a sudden 
quick laugh that instantly 
lit the suspicions of Norah 
again, “Faith, now! and 
what lying jokes of a tale are 
you telling of me now?” she 
demanded in heat of Carreg. 
“But "twas never else but 
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sorrow came to Ireland from 
Wales, anyhow, wid your 
Cromwells and your Geraldines. 
Well we Burkes do be know- 
ing it.” 

“Sure, I’m trying to blarney 
him into letting me have the 
blunderbuss and ride behind,” 
returned Carreg with a mixed 
look that was for both maid 
and man. 

“Och, I'll believe nothing 
but murder of the pair of ye,” 
retorted Norah triumphantly. 

“You hear the fire in her,” 
said Carreg, with quizzical 
patience, to the man. 

“She'll need some handling,” 
began the man, when the other, 
suddenly 
started in his seat. 

“Have you a pistol?” de- 
manded Carreg hastily, as the 
other looked back too and saw 
the first of the robbers, riding 
full tilt after them. 

“T have,” said the man. 

“Then take this other of 
mine and give me the blunder- 
buss. Ride on as fast as you 
can, and I’ll keep these fellows 
back as often as I come to a 
good place.” 

The man nodded and 
promptly made the exchange, 
adding the rough ammunition 
necessary for the bell-mouthed 
blunderbuss, Then away he 
went at the short trot which 
was all that any pony could 
have raised under such a bur- 
den, and as they went poor 
Norah changed her tune again. 
“Oh! don’t be getting killed 
at last for me, dearie!” she 
cried dolefully. 

Mr Carreg nodded; he was 
too busy with seeing to the 
priming of his new weapon for 
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more, halting as he did it till 
the two were out of sight 
round a jutting point of rock, 
and the nearest of the thieves, 
three of them, were sure they 
had him. Then he clapped in 
both spurs, galloped round the 
point, pulled up and jumped 
off, ran back and took a rest 
off the rock and pulled the 
trigger, in time to dust all three 
thieves and their horses with 
some part of the roaring, 
whistling charge of odds and 
ends and bullets, just as other 
four thieves came running into 
sight behind. 

The three roared and yelled 
as this or that fragment hit 
them. Their horses swerved 
and whirled and bolted. Mr 
Carreg, however, saw none of 
that, nor indeed of anything 
but stars for a moment, as he 
lay flat upon his back, where 
the kicking old carronade of a 
gun had landed him as she 
went off. “Ah!” he said, as 
he pulled himself together. 
“What happened?” 

The sight of the gun beside 
him, and the sound of his pony’s 
rattling snorts as it stood off 
from him, recalled his mind, 
however. Stiffly he picked up 
the gun and mounted again. 
Cautiously he looked round 
the point of rock. Yonder 
were the thieves, seven of them, 
the four from Dolgelly and the 
three from the road, and some 
were trying to quiet the ponies 
and some were jawing with 
each other. “I think I'll get 
on a bit and then reload,” said 
Mr Tudor Carreg. 

Hardly had he gone a hun- 
dred yards, however, than he 
came to a bush, and beyond it 
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saw @ rough-looking ale-ho 

as he judged it. But that 
might well be a rendezvous of 
the thieves and a harbour for 
more thieves. His suspicions 
were confirmed by the tact that 
the man with Norah had passed 
the ale-house and was pushing 
on. It would be wise to reload 
while he had the chance. He 
did so; but a brace of balls 
was load enough for him this 
time—well, three pistol balls at 
least, at any rate. Seven dead 
thieves in front of the gun 
would be small compensation 
if a scholar from Oxford must 
be kicked dead behind it at the 
same time. 

Then as fast as he could go 
he galloped on till he came to 
the black bridge of Bont ddu, 
and there he saw the man and 
Norah along a trail to the right, 
up stream, and the stream in 
full flood. If he should dis- 
mount and hold this bridge 
now, like Horatius of old—— 

But Horatio had ‘wo allies, 
with a whole host and a walled 
city behind to back him. Mr 
Carreg was alone, with who 
knows what thieves to come 
upon him from behind. Yon- 
der, too, he could see that the 
thieves had recovered them- 
selves, for the four on foot were 
moving along the face of the 
mountain, above the rock where 
he had made his stand. Then 
they began shouting and point- 
ing, and he knew they had 
marked, not only himself upon 
the bridge, but Norah and the 
man further on. And they 
began to cut across the slope 
as though they knew some way 
of chopping in on their line of 
retreat. The bridge was no 
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further use. He spurred on 
and overtook the others. 

“ Yea,” said the mountaineer 
as he heard the tale. ‘“ But 
they’ll get horses somewhere 
by Bont ddu, and a mile or 
two up they’ll cross the waters 
above where the streams come 
together. Then they'll cut in 
on us, they riding single and 
we double.” 

They were come, however, to 
a place so steep that both men 
had to dismount and climb, 
only Norah still riding. And 
where they climbed so fast 
that even the long - legged 
mountaineer panted for breath, 
it will be believed that the non- 
graduate from Oxford debated 
earnestly whether it were not 
better to be clean killed by 
thieves, than to live on as a 
wind- broken roarer for the rest 
of a useless life. Before he 
could decide it they came to a 
tumbled upland of rock and 
heather and _ scant - patched 
tillage, “ Ah,” cried the moun- 
taineer, ‘“‘another mile and 
we'll see my house.” 

“Oh! och! another mile 
yet!” cried poor Norah de- 
spairingly, when Mr Carreg 
had translated the words. 

A spasm of heroism took 
Mr Carreg. “Look you,” he 
cried to the man. “ Leave the 
lady on your horse and you 
take mine! I'll walk, and let 
them catch me if they can— 
me with this blunderbuss.” 

“ Not yet,” returned the man. 
“If they come too close before 
we reach my house we may 

try it.” And from that no- 
thing would move him. 

Mr Carreg scanned the slopes 
and crests on the other side of 


the valley they had followed 
up. “I see no sign of them 
yonder,” he said. 

“If they were not too wary 
for that they’d have to drop 
thieving and go to work,” re- 
turned the other, pushing on 
faster and picking a fresh line, 
so as to pass the heads of all 
streams between them and his 
house. 

“And you call this a coun- 
try ?” cried poor Norah desper- 
ately, as she looked on grey 
peak and dark crest and dusky 
waste around and about them 
everywhere. “Sure I know 
now why we could never keep 
ye out of Ireland—or any other 
Christian country. Ye’d die of 
fright if ye stayed here, where 
them that can speak English 
are such villains as you, and 
them that’s not villains can’t 
speak a Christian language— 
like this poor soul leading my 
horse.” 

“ Ah, Norah darling,” plead- 
ed Mr Carreg languishingly, 
“this isn’t my home; my 
home’s further on.” 

“Then it’s worse than this,” 
she retorted vigorously. “I 
know it, for the further you 
go in this country the worse 
it gets.” 

“Then you don’t love me 
any more?” demanded Mr 
Carreg dolorously. 

“Any more, is it! How 
dare you say I ever did love 
a man that could bring me 
into such a place as this, and 
is taking me further still? Ah! 
—and what is he seeing 
now?” —for the mountaineer 
was staring very hard across 
the waste. 

“Why did those kites leave 
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that carcase?” said the moun- 
tain man to the other. 

“That means wed better 
push on, eh?” returned Carreg 
cheerily for Norah’s sake. 

The mountaineer nodded and 
checked his horse beside a great 
stone, from the top of which he 
deftly got into the saddle in 
front of Norah again. Mr 
Carreg mounted too, at that, 
and away they spurred through 
the waste. 

The world holds nothing of 
his inches to compare with the 
Welsh mountain pony, but in 
such a ragged waste of bog 
and stone and gorse and 
ancient heather, weight must 
tell doubly. The fastest speed 
they could make seemed ter- 
ribly slow to the young man, 
and ence he thought whimsi- 
cally of those graves in the 
marsh far down below. Up 
here there could be no graves. 
The kites and the ravens would 
be their only sextons. ~ And, 
yea, yonder came the seven, in 
a half-moon spread, gaining at 
every stride of their fresher 
ponies, pressing on as if to a 
view - holloa! ‘Mother of 
God!” cried Norah. “There 
they are! Save us!” 

The girl in her terror saw 
only the felons behind her. 
The mountaineer and Mr 
Carreg were in their own land, 
so that neither of them saw 
anything particular in the 
lonely grandeur of the great 
grey coom which opened before 
them from under the bare 
Ridge of the Ravens to their 
right, for the mountaineer had 
led them a line which would 
give them a slight descent, 
instead of a stiff climb, when 
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the final race should come, 
Here as they went they passed 
a vast block of rock split into 
three. “Cerig y Gledde!” 
muttered the man, and Mr 
Carreg looked and saw why 
they w ed, “§ 

y were so named, “Stones 
of the Swords,” for on two 
parts of the rock were carved 
deep models of “the terrible 
Blade Spear” of those dim 
heroes of the ancient Gael of 
earliest days, all far forgotten 
now. To their left stood a tall 
meenhir beside a little circle of 
boulders, and, in spite of their 
danger, a line from “The Verses 
of the Graves” rose in Mr 
Carreg’s mind, the line which 
may be Englished, “The grave 
of the Stone of the Gael in the 
recesses of Ardudwy,” though 
he did not know that the line 
belonged more likely to “The 
Stones of the Swords.” 

Then he heard the man say 
loudly, ‘‘There is my house,” 
and looked where the other 
pointed to a solitary stone 
cottage, a couple of hundred 
yards in front. It was but a 
single-roomed affair, with no 
outbuildings, not even a lean- 
to stable. But its walls would 
be monolithic in thickness, its 
door of hewn oak, and yonder, 
well in sight, were the clustered 
buildings of Sylvaen, the ancient 
homestead of the one time chief- 
tains of this valley. 

A bullet fired from a cocked- 
up muzzle lobbed past Mr 
Carreg and plumped into the 
plash of marsh they had come 
to. His instinct made him 
turn to face their chasers long 
enough to let Norah and her 
squire reach the safety of the 
cabin. “Don’t!” roared the 
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man at that. “Two will face 
you and out you off, while the 
rest keep on and surround me 
with the girl. Ride! Ride!” 

And Mr Carreg rode. 

“Bang! Bang! Bang!” The 
felons were 80 close, and 80 
fearful of being cheated of their 
prey at the last moment, that 
they were coming headlong, 
yelling like fiends and shooting 
as they yelled and spurred. 
Mr Carreg stooped over his 
pony’s withers and spurred. 
They were within a hundred 
yards of the cot, on smooth 
turf, and he saw the moun- 
taineer fling himself out of the 
saddle in some wonderful way 
and run alongside his pony, 
smacking and frightening it 
into a gallop with his open 
hand and amazing yells, and 
yet keeping up with it like a 
stag. And that was how they 
just won. 

Here was the door. A 
brown-faced woman with a 
long black-bladed bill in her 
hand flung the door open and 
caught Nerah from the pillion 
and swung her inside. Two 
deft movements of the man 
unsaddled the jaded pony, and 
one smack on its rump sent it 
snorting across the waste. Mr 
Carreg had just time to follow 
suit when he felt the brown- 
faced woman snatch him inside 
too, and saw the tall man nip 
inside after him, carrying both 
saddles and bridles. Then the 
door was banged to in face of 
the banging pistols, the tall 
man snatched the blunderbuss 
and stuck it out through the 
twelve-inch window, and a roar 
like the blowing up of a mag- 
azine announced that the de- 
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fence had opened. ‘ Murther 
an’ turf! Are we safe in 
here?” cried Norah, her pretty 
hands to her pretty ears. 

But no one answered her. 
The man was busy at the win- 
dow, and the brown - faced 
woman was showing Mr Car- 
reg & very ingenious little slot 
by the door, which would 
allow him to shoot at any one 
trying to break in. So, in 
order to share in the general 
excitement, he promptly stuck 
the muzzle of a pistol into the 
slot and fired. Prevention is 
better than cure. If the thieves 
were aware of that slot they’d 
leave that door alone. 

Then he heard the roar of 
the blunderbuss again, this 
time behind him, and found 
that his host had taken a stone 
out of a sort of a “leper’s 
squint” of a window on that 
side, and had evidently aston- 
ished one enterprising felon at 
least, to judge by the doleful 
curses that were being howled 
at lengthening distances from 
that window. “Splendid! 
Great!” thought Mr Carreg to 
himself, as he reloaded. 

Then he suddenly bethought 
him that night was dropping 
.wiftly, and his looks dropped 
too. Darkness would be all in 
favour of the thieves, and he 
turned to look at his host and 
hostess to see if they had any 
misgivings. They were too 
busy, apparently. As to the 
thieves outside, a sudden quiet 
had fallen onthem. He looked 
out. They were just out of 
range, three of them standing 
and three more lying down, 
—bandaged men, as far as he 
could see. The seventh must 
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be the one just hit behind, 
busy bandaging himself to the 
wail of his own curses, 

While he watched he saw 
darkness begin to gloom over 
the wild scene outside. Clouds 
seemed to be coming up from 
the west to blot out the twi- 
light. He did not know that 
it was the shadow of the great 
crest between them and the 
sea that reached across so 
swiftly, spreading night like a 
tide across the waste. Night 
was here! Now would come 
the danger. 

The woman made Norah sit 
on the stone seat in the chim- 
ney -corner, beside the dully 
glowing embers of a couple of 
peats. The man made Mr 
Carreg take post at the squint 
hole in the back wall. His 
wife stood by the slot at the 
edge of the door with a pistol. 
The man himself held his 
blunderbuss ready to thrust 
out at the little window in 
front. Mr Carreg reflected 
that on the western end of the 
house they had no loophole. 
True, the wall was massive as 
a rock, but—the roof was of 
thatch. If the thieves should 
think of it, nothing could pre- 
vent them approaching on that 
side and firing the thatch. 
Long before the flames could 
bring help, from Sylvaen and 
beyond, such a fire would roast 
them all alive, or drive them 
out to be shot like ferreted 
rabbits by the waiting thieves. 

The notion got hold of him, 
worrying deeper, till he turned 
and looked at Norah. For 
himself and the man and his 
wife, well, this was their own 
country, and they couldn’t 
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make too much complaint about 
what happened in it. But 
Norah! It seemed monstrously 
unfair to her. And it was all 
through him in the first place! 
By the Soul of Ffaraon! it 
was his job to find some wa 
of saving her, though for the 
life of him he couldn’t just 
think how. A minute ago she 
had seemed so snug and safe, 
there in the corner of that old 
open fireplace, that yawned like 
@ cavern or a smaller room be- 
yond this. Nine feet wide and 
four feet from the front edge 
of the stone hearth to the back 
wall, the opening of it was but 
some five feet high. That 
high - backed settle of hewn 
oak, which came slanting out 
from one corner of the fire- 
place, would block up two- 
thirds of the whole opening, if 
it were swung inwards till the 
seat was in on the hearth. 
Bullets could never reach her 
through that. But fire,—if 
they fired the roof — that 
thatched roof which was 4 
mere foot or two above their 
heads as they stood — what 
could save her then? And 
while his mind went whirling 
after some idea, a faint gleam 
flashed past the loophole 
beside him, but so faint that 
it was more as if it flashed 
upon his consciousness than 
upon his bodily eyes. 

Then his straining ears 
caught the sound of some- 
thing on the roof at the danger 
end. Next a sudden flare of 
light came in through the 
loophole, and a devil’s chorus 
of blaspheming yells, close by, 
told what had happened—they 
had fired the thatch. Five 
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minutes more would see the 
end. It was now or never to 
save poor foolish Norah. 

The flames of the burning 
thatch, as it fell in upon their 
heads, would rush in to that 
chimney-place, where she sat, 
as through a furnace. “ Will 
they?” he snapped to himself 
savagely, and straightway he 
was putting all his back into a 
furious heaving at the ponder- 
ous settle, to jam it into the 
opening and block some part 
of it. Iron itself would hardly 
resist fire so long as that solid 
heart-oak timber. 

The woman and the man took 
the notion that it was to pro- 
tect Norah from bullets, and 
they heaved away with a will 
till the settle was jammed into 
place, leaving less than three 
feet of the opening unblocked. 
Then by that time the flame 
on the thatch was roaring out- 
side, and a little hole burnt 
suddenly through it, dropping 
a wad of burning thatch and 
sparks and smoke on to the 
earthen floor, by the west end- 
wall. “Duw anwyl! Tan!” 
cried the woman, “ Dear God! 
Fire!” 

“The door!” yelled Mr 
Carreg above the roaring 
din. “If we can jam that 
door over the rest of this 
opening: te 

“And I can put my bed and 
things inside the fireplace!” 
cried .the woman in flashing 
hope. 

Mr Carreg did not under- 
stand that. He ran to the 
door instead. The man under- 
stood everything apparently. 
He jumped to the door too. 
One jerk sent the oak bar-beam 





back into its socket in the wall 
and left the door unbarred. 
Mr Carreg saw that the door 
was of a fashion older than 
hinges, one that swung in 
socket stones, top and bottom, 
instead. He saw that the bot- 
tom socket stone was split, and 
only held to its service by 
being wedged fast by another 
stone in the floor behind it. 
He saw the man tear that 
stone out of its place, tear out 
the half of the split socket 
stone next to it, and then seize 
the bottom of the door and 
drag it inwards. Mr Carreg 
grasped the idea and also the 
side of the door, with its tim- 
bers four inches thick, to clap 
it over the rest of the fireplace 
opening, with themselves safe 
on the hearth behind it, where 
the woman had already deftly 
jammed most of her very, very 
scanty household goods. They 
had their ammunition and 
weapons inside. The woman 
had brought in even the water- 
bucket and the milk-pan. 

The opened doorway had let 
the air come in with a rush 
that helped them every way. 
It struck the burning thatch 
from underneath with such 
a blast as made the flames 
lick it up like the straw it 
was, so speedily that there 
was no time for heat in the 
room below. It made the 
flames fly away in sheets that 
brought the air up swifter, and 
so kept the room below almost 
clear of smoke. And the roof- 
tree and the scantlings, which 
had upheld the thatch, were of 
such hard, black, bog-soaked 
stuff that they would only 
flicker and smoulder. Five 
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minutes would see the end of 
the fire—but what of the 
thieves ? 

Ha! yonder was one of them 
just peering in at the door, 
pistol in hand. Mr Carreg, 
peering out of the crack be- 
tween the door and the settle, 
also pistol in hand, felt his vitals 
stir with fury. He jammed the 
muzzle of his pistol into the 
crack. He took careful aim. 
He fired. That thief lurched 
forward on his face, half through 
the doorway, and stirred no 
more in this world. Then the 
thatch was gone and Mr Car- 
reg heard a scraping noise 
overhead. He looked up, and 
in the dim light of the peats 
made out the boots of the 
mountaineer disappearing up 
the chimney. A little more 
scraping, a soft rumbling curse 
or two, and then the roar of 
the blunderbuss up there was 
followed by a quietly growled 
“Got one! Got the biggest 
and ugliest one.” Then the 
mountaineer came down again 
to reload his weapon. 

The smoke was beginning to 
come in between the cracks 
of door and settle thick enough 
to smother them. The danger 
by fire was gone, but the 
smouldering débris on the floor 
of the cabin was smoking with 
all the vile volume of smoulder- 
ing straw. Mr Carreg flung 
the door back flat on the 
floor, thus obliterating the 
fizzing fire under it. Then he 
darted out and began to scrape 
and kick the rest into one 
corner, The man helped him. 
The woman followed with the 
water-bucket and began to 
sprinkle water on the heap 
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in the corner. In the almost 
imperceptible glow from the 
smouldering beams overhead, 
Mr Carreg and the man nodded 
to each other. Now they could 
defend the house without the 
danger of fire. 

Norah looked out from the 
fireplace at the woman with 
the bucket. “For the love of 
heaven, ma’am, come back here 
an’ don’t let me be doin’ all 
the cryin’ an’ wailin’ alone, 
An’ ye'll be shot—an’ then 
I'll be left all alone with these 
two murtherin’ villains of men. 
Oh, what was the need ever 
of makin’ men at all? It’s 
they bring all the trouble into 
the world anyhow. Eve would 
never have ate the apple at 
all if it wasn’t just to taste 
if it was nice enough to give 
to himself.” 

The woman had emptied her 
bucket, and now she stood and 
listened for a moment to the 
wheedling voice of Norah in 
the language she could not 
understand. Mr Carreg kept 
post close beside the open 
doorway, where the body lay 
so still across the threshold, 
but the woman went back to 
Norah and began to fondle and 
soothe her. “Sure, it’s only 
@ woman is any help in 
trouble,” Mr Carreg heard 
Norah say next; heard her 
repeat it indeed, and repeat 
it in such a tone that he felt 
sure she had her face turned 
to him that he might be pro- 
voked by it. 

“ Wait till this fight is over, 
Norah,” he answered at last, 

imly. 

"7 Ah, wait till there’s nothin’ 
else to interest you, ye mean,” 
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she retorted. ‘The fight’s 
over since the fire failed.” 

And it was. Before Mr 
Carreg could answer, here 
came proof. Outside sudden 
shouts were answered by shots, 
and shots by shouts, and the 
woman in the fireplace set up 
ashrill cry of triumph. “Hear 
them! That’s Gitto Vrych 
Sylvaen and all of them. 
They'll all catch it now!” 

Mr Carreg cocked all his 
ears. The man with the 
blunderbuss said only, “And 
Gwastad Annas too!”—and 
out he went with a rush. 
Next moment the bang of his 
weapon drowned all else. 

Mr Carreg stepped out and 
looked about. The young moon 
hung placid in the west of a 
sky as soft as velvet in its 
darkness. Ghostly figures on 
horseback were racing acress 
the turf in front, after a grey 
blur that might be a huddle 
ef fugitives on the skyline to 
the east. Just in front of him 
two men bent over something 
lying at their feet. He knew 
the voice of the one speaking 
for that of the mountaineer, 
and he went over to him. The 
other was another of the same 
type as his host, save that 
he had a great forked beard. 

The mountaineer introduced 
Mr Carreg in a comprehensive 
statement. “ Yea, sure, this is 
the young man who saved us.” 

“Oh,” said Mr Carreg, too 
taken aback by that way of 
putting it to follow on with 
another werd. 

“And whe are you?” asked 
the new man, by way of recog- 
nition. 

“Tudor Carreg,” answered 


that person modestly. It was 
hardly a name to brag of since 
he left Oxford. 

“Carregs of Lleyn?” queried 
the original mountaineer with 
brightening interest. 

“Yea,” assented the chal- 
lenged one. 

“Then you are kin to a 
second cousin of mine at Bedd 
Goorval?” persisted the moun- 
taineer. 

“Tf he is kin to the Carregs 


of Lleyn,” assented the one - 


from Oxford. 

“He is,” returned the moun- 
taineer, and the tone betrayed 
that his face was relaxing into 
a smile as he stretched out his 
long hand and took that of 
Mr Carreg, shaking hands with 
him, not because of the fight, 
but because of the newly-dis- 
covered kinship. ‘‘Come in 
till I tell my wife,” he ended, 
leading the way back into the 
now roofless cottage. 

Thus Mr Tudor Carreg 
found himself in reputable 
status again, @ man with 
known kindred to stand for 
him, able with a goed face 
to walk in and sit down in 
any house where he might be 
asked to step in. It was that 
which made him stand up quite 
cheery in front of the woman, 
while her husband explained 
who he was. It was that also 
which made him able to turn 
from shaking hands with the 
woman to shaking hands with 
Norah. ‘Ah, Norah,” he said, 
“T’ll soon have you safe in 
some decent house now.” 

“You will not,” cried Norah 
smartly. “You'll take me back 
to the sea and put me on it for 
Ireland or London, if it’s only 
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a gate and a hurdle I’m float- 
ing on. Anything to get out 
of this cannibal, roast ’em alive 
country! And take me quick!” 

From far away came the 
faint sound of shots. ‘There! 
d’you hear them still at it?” 
she urged, stepping out of the 
fireplace to go. 

The mountaineer and his 
kinsman were busy with the 
bucket, putting out the last 
smouldering embers of the fire. 
As soon as it was finished the 
woman raked out the centre of 
the hearth, placed one glowing 
coal there and proceeded to 
rake the ashes over it, to keep 
the seed of the fire till next 
day. Then the door was lifted 
and put back to bar the fire- 
place for the sake of the house- 
hold stuff there. “Now we'll 
go,” said the woman. 

And so they did, the new 
man leading the way by the 
rough track to Sylvaen, dis- 
cussing the whole affair with 
the mountaineer and his wife, 
while Mr Tudor Carreg brought 
up the rear, all but carrying 
the terribly resentful Norah, 
and having to listen while she 
discussed the incomprehensible 
reasons why Providence should 
have wasted time, patience, and 
material in making such a 
country, such a people, and, 
above all, such a one as Mr 
Tudor Carreg. Then the moon 
went down and he made no 
more ado, but kissed her and 
kissed her and kissed her 
again. 

And she never said a word 
at that. 

When they were nice and 
settled by the fire at Sylvaen, 
and the supper was over that 
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they had enjoyed so much, the 
men who had followed the 
thieves came back in a body, 
nine of them, of all sorts and 
sizes, and the spokesman of 
them a smooth-faced man with 
a big head. The goodman of 
Gwastad Annas he was. 

“The three we got had all 
been wounded,” he said. “The 
dogs found them, one after an- 
other.” 

As Norah could not under- 
stand the words she did not 
ask what had happened to the 
three after the dogs had found 
them. As Mr Carreg not only 
understood the words but also 
the whole atmosphere of the 
time, place, and circumstances, 
he merely joined in the nod of 
comprehension with which his 
kinsman and his new host re- 
ceived the statement. And all 
the while that his kinsman was 
explaining what had happened 
from their first meeting, he 
himself had to be busy with 
Norah, sketching highly im- 
aginary stories about his kins- 
men at home, till he was called 
upon by his host to explain 
how he came to be riding about 
Ardudwy in a mask. : 

And when he had told that, 
and slyly hinted at the love- 
lark out of which the whole 
thing grew, forthwith all the 
maids of the house, and all 
three daughters of the house, 
began to pink and preen and 
smile and smirk. And one 
man brought the harp out of 
the corner, and another took 
the crwth, and there began 
to be singing of roguish 
penillion, or verses, all about 
the queer things that happen 
to people in love, and to 
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rky young swains, and vain 
rang’ maviens who think 
everybody else is dying to be 
in love with them. And, by 
Jove, before midnight there 
were two stepped out to dance, 
and then two more, and then 
two more, till at last Norah 
looked at Tudor Carreg, and 
Mr Tudor Carreg took the hand 
of Norah, and out they stepped 
and showed them all how 
dancing was done in the height 
of society. 

“Faith, now!” said Norah, 
as they sat down again, “if 
only you'll go to the wars and 
become the great commander 
ou are—for I saw it this 
night —I’ll marry you the 
moment you come back.” 

And—*“ Done with you,” said 
Mr Tudor Carreg, kissing her 
before she could stop him, there 
in front of them all. 

Well, and of all that hap- 
pened afterwards —of how 
Norah went to London by 
land and Mr Tudor Carreg 
went to the wars by sea, and 
became a famous fighting 


major under “Old Picton” on 
the fields of the Peninsula— 
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of how he came back at the 
Peace and found Norah snugly 
married to a comfortable mer- 
chant of London, and of how 
he then went back to Waterloo 
and the Army of Occupation, 
while Norah turned to and 
led her husband such a deuce 
of a dance that he presently 
died and she promptly wrote 
off to the Army of Occupation 
that she was a widow—also 
of how she got an answer say- 
ing that widows were very use- 
ful persons: he’d just married 
one himself; a nice plump one 
with a fine fat bank account,— 
of all these things we say 
nothing here, because they 
were not known to the people 
who lived in the great Coom 
under the Ridge of the Ravens, 
within sight of the Grave of 
the Stone of the Gael, far in 
the fastnesses of Ardudwy. 
All they knew was that part 
of the story between Dolgelly 
and Cae Tudor, the cottage 
that was burnt and rebuilt 
again, so that is all we have 
told here,—and a dashed good 
story too. 
OWEN VAUGHAN. 

















THE present age is devoted 
to centenaries and celebrations, 
and cares little to inquire 
whether the person to be com- 
memorated is illustrious or 
obscure. The passion for such 
doings is often carried to ridic- 
ulous lengths. But it would 
be strange indeed if the 
hundredth anniversary of the 
death of Henry Dundas — 
which occurred on the 28th 
of May, 1811—were to pass 
without some notice in the 
pages of ‘ Maga.’ 

He was born in 1742, and 
came of a house whose apti- 
tude for public business has 
been signally demonstrated 
through many _ generations 
down to the present day. In 
1766 he became  Solicitor- 
General for Scotland, and he 
entered Parliament as member 
for Mid-Lothian in 1774. In 
the following year he was 
appointed Lord Advocate. 
The office is one whose im- 
portance (as one of its later 
occupants has told us) is not 
to be gauged “‘ by a comparison 
with the dry, formal office of 
Attorney-General.” In point 
of fact, there was vested in it 
then, and for more than a 
century afterwards, the whole 
executive government of Scot- 
land. 

It was not until 1782, during 
Lerd Shelburne’s administra- 
tion, that the entire control of 
patronage in Scotland was 
placed in Mr Dundas’s hands. 
But his influence was already 
powerful, and he could afford 
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to display an independence 
wholly inconsistent with 
modern conceptions of minis. 
terial and party discipline, 
Even after Saratoga he opposed 
all attempts to conciliate the 
American rebels, perhaps be- 
cause he saw that conciliation 
was hopeless. The King was 
greatly incensed against him, 
“More favours,” he wrote to 
Lord North, “have been 
heaped on the shoulders of 
that man than ever were 
bestowed on any Scotch 
lawyer; and he seems studi- 
ously to embrace an oppor- 
tunity to create a difficulty. 
But men of tallents,” his 
Majesty adds, “when not 
accompanied with integrity, 
are pests instead of blessings 
to society.” Matters went 
worse with Lord North’s ad- 
ministration as time went on. 
The King’s advice to his 
Minister was that the Lord 
Advocate should be got to 
attend during the whole 
session, and “brave the Par- 
liament.” The selection could 
hardly have been improved 
upon, That George III. was 
an indifferent speller may be 
frankly admitted. That he 
was “stupid” is one of the 
many singular delusions which 
Whig historians for long suc- 
ceeded in passing off as facts. 

Not even the “Corinthian 
brass ” of Mr Dundas, however, 
could avert the downfall of 
Lord North. Already, before 
its occurrence, the Lord Ad- 
vocate, with that keen eye for 




















a political situation which 
marks the man of affairs, had 
been astute to discern the 
dawn of a new luminary on 
the Parliamentary horizon in 
the person of Mr Pitt. It is 
another illustration of the 
looseness with which the prin- 
ciple of ministerial “solidarity ” 
was then applied, that, along 
with Thurlow, he should have 
been suffered to remain in 
office under Rockingham, It 
was only, indeed, after con- 
siderable delay that he was 
finally dislodged from his post 
by the shameful Coalition 
Government which had taken 
office in 1783. By that time 
it is plain how “far ben” he 
was in the souncils of his 
political friends. He may not 
have originated the proposal, 
when Shelburne resigned, that 
Mr Pitt should be invited to 
suceeed him; but he was 
certainly the intermediary 
through whom negotiations 
with the youthful statesman 
were carried on. For the 
moment they were unsuccess- 
ful. With characteristic wis- 
dom Pitt preferred to bide his 
time. When the hour had 
arrived, towards the close of 
1783, Dundas was the Prime 
Minister’s right-hand man 
during the memorable struggle 
of which Wraxall has left us 
so vivid an account. After the 
general election of 1784 had 
confirmed Mr Pitt not merely 
in office but in power, Dundas 
continued to be, in Brougham’s 
words, “the only effectual sup- 
porter whom he could rely upon 
as a colleague on the Treasury 
Bench.” It must not be for- 
gotten that of the seven mem- 
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bers of whom Pitt’s Cabinet 
was at this time composed, all 
with the exception of Pitt him- 
self were members of the House 
of Lords. 

Dundas was now Treasurer 
of the Navy, and was shortly 
to occupy a seat on the new 
Board of Control. He did not 
become its President until 1793, 
but he was universally recog- 
nised as “the tongue of the 
trump.” In an imaginary 
“Journal of the Right Hon. 
Henry Dundas,” the Whig 
satirist thus represents the 
terms on which he stood with 
his colleagues in 1787: “Called 
at Whitehall—took away the 
last letters from Cornwallis 
[the Governor-General of 
India], that Pitt may not see 
them before they are properly 
copied out by my Private 
Secretary. Left orders for 
Pitt and Sydney to follow me 
to my house, where they would 
find my despatches for India 
ready for signing.” A little 
later Dundas is described as 
driving to the London Tavern 
in company with Mr Pitt, to 
dine with the Directors of the 
East India Company. “Pitt 
frightened when we got into 
the City lest the mob should 
hiss. . . . Tried to prevent his 
being melancholy —threw a 
shilling among the black- 
guards— would not do—no 
huzzaing. NV.B.—Noet to for- 
get to make the Chairman 
repay me, the money being 
disbursed in the Company’s 
service.” Dundas, as we see, 
had thus become the target for 
all the stock pleasantries about 
Scetsmen which had delighted 
the London populace since 
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Black Friday, and which for 
@ season had been concentrated 
on the devoted head of Bute. 
There was assuredly no attempt 
on his part to disclaim or ex- 
tenuate his nationality. Unlike 
Mansfield and Wedderburn, he 
retained the Dorie in all its 
native ruggedness and vigour, 
preferring the broad Scots to 
the “narrow English.” Not 
the least successful of the 
“Probationary Odes for the 
Laureateship ” is the “ Ir- 
regular Ode” in the Scottish 
vernacular, ascribed to Dundas. 
It begins— 


** Hoot! Hoot awaw! 
Hoot! Hoot awaw! 
Ye lawland bards! Who are ye aw?” 


For the remainder of this 
amusing composition the reader 
must be referred to the volume 
which contains “The Rolliad.” 

In 1791 Mr Dundas entered 
the Cabinet as one of the Sec- 
retaries of State, and in 1794, 
on the accession of the Port- 
land Whigs to Mr Pitt’s govern- 
ment, he accepted the Secretary- 
ship for War and the Colonies, 
which was in reality the third 
Secretaryship of State revived, 
with definite duties assigned 
to it. It would be vain to pre- 
tend that Dundas was a great 
War Minister. Mr Fortescue, 
in his monumental History of 
the British Army, has passed 
judgment in unsparing terms 
upon his military administra- 
tion, “Ignorance, folly, and 
presumption” are among the 
more venial offences with which 
he is taxed, and he is allowed 
no credit for the conduct of the 
campaign in Egypt, which had 
hitherto been supposed to be 
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the redeeming episode in a 
record of melancholy failure, 
It is pleasanter to turn to hig 
brief tenure of office at the 
Admiralty, to which he wag 
appointed as First Lord on 
Mr Pitt’s return to power in 
1804. There his energetic 
management presented a strik- 
ing contrast to the feebleness 
and ineptitude of his prede- 
cessor, Lord St Vincent. 

The crash came in 1805. No 
one now seriously contends that 
Dundas as Treasurer of the 
Navy had _ misappropriated 
public funds for his own benefit. 
That there had been irregu- 
larities in his office on the part 
of a subordinate, which he had 
either overlooked or condoned, 
could not be questioned. Many 
of the members who took a 
view of the transactions in 
question adverse to Lord Mel- 
ville (ashe had now become) were 
undoubtedly actuated solely by 
a sense of publicduty. Among 
such was Mr Wilberforce, who 
in fact turned the scale against 
him, and whose defection cut 
Pitt to the heart. But it is 
impossible to acquit the regular 
Opposition of undue vindictive- 
ness in their prosecution of the 
case. They were eager to strike 
at so formidable an antagonist 
as Dundas. They were still 
more eager to strike through 
him at the arch-enemy, Mr 
Pitt. And they succeeded. 
The wound which they exult- 
ingly inflicted was never healed ; 
the “deep and bitter pang 
which it occasioned was never 
assuaged. The House of Lords 
in due course acquitted Lord 
Melville of the high crimes and 
misdemeanours of which the 
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Commons had impeached him. 
But by that time Pitt was no 


more: 


“ The trumpet’s silver sound was still, 
The warder silent on the hill!” 


Dundas himself never returned 
to office, though his name was 
restored to the roll of the Privy 
Council. He died suddenly, a 
few days after Lord President 
Blair, and in the next house to 
that in which the President’s 
body lay awaiting burial. 
Henry Dundas has often been 
denounced as a venal and un- 
principled politician, and, if a 
flawless consistency is to be 
taken as the statesman’s ideal, 
it must be owned that he fell 
far short of it. Yet it is no 
easy matter to draw the precise 
line which separates adherence 
to principle from obstinate 
pedantry, or distinguishes legi- 
timate ambition from unscrupu- 
lous pursuit of office. Dundas, 
like all strong men, was enam- 
oured of power. But to depict 
him with Wraxall as bringing 
his talents tomarket and inquir- 
ing of prospective purchasers, 
“Wha wants me?” is to de- 
scend inte the region of crude 
and misleading caricature. To 
cement the coalition with Port- 
land and Spencer, he was 
content to sacrifice one of 
the chief sources of his in- 
fluence, and when evil days 
were about to fall on him 
he displayed no embarrassing 
eagerness in clinging to his 
cherished honours, but sought 
to make the difficult path a 
little smoother for Mr Pitt. His 
intimate political and personal 
alliance with that statesman 
is, indeed, the salient feature 


in his career: an alliance of 
which the bonds were relaxed 
for only a comparatively short 
period during Mr Addington’s 
administration. We have 
mentioned that he was chosen 
to approach Pitt in 1783. 
Twenty years later it was 
again he who, on behalf of 
“the Doctor,” attempted to 
induce Pitt to join the govern- 
ment. It was in a letter, 
too, addressed by Melville to 
Addington, that Mr Pitt took 
occasion to expound the then 
novel but now familiar doc- 
trine of the function of the 
Prime Minister in our con- 
stitutional system. For the 
close friendship between the 
two there were many reasons 
to account. For one thing, 
there was Dundas’s personal 
charm, as to which the testi- 
mony of friend and foe alike 
is unanimous. Wilberforce, 
who was not apt to be over 
lenient in judging his fellow- 
sinners, allowed him “a frank 
and joyous temper,” and pro- 
nounced him “in many 
respects a fine warm-hearted 
fellow.” In the next place, 
there was the fact that 
Dundas held at his command 
the practically solid phalanx 
of the Scotch representatives 
in the House of Commons; 
and the support of five-and- 
forty “stalwarts” is not a 
thing which any Minister can 
afford to despise. But there 
was a still stronger link be- 
tween them, unless we mistake 
the matter. The lesser man 
supplied the deficiencies of 
the greater: Dundas was 
strong where Pitt was weak. 
Dundas’s forte was not elo- 
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quence, though his “strong 
natural sense,” combined with 
an easy and fluent delivery, 
made him powerful in debate, 
and he reserved his “Scotch 
metaphysics” for the King’s 
closet. Where he did excel was 
in “a turn for facilitating busi- 
ness” (as Pitt put it), and 
in the art of governing men, 
which is perhaps much the 
same thing. Pitt’s other lieu- 
tenant, Lord Grenville, was 
conspicuously wanting in this 
invaluable gift, and, precocious 
though Pitt himself was, there 
was something about him in 
his earlier years of the Aca- 
demic politician, Nothing, 
fortunately, is so fatal to a 
political career in these islands 
as the infection of the genuine 
Academic virus. From this 
dangerous complaint Pitt 
found permanent relief in the 
society and counsel of Dundas, 
and the joyous symposia of 
which the villa at Wimbledon 
was the scene were not held 
in vain. 

In no department were 
Dundas’s peculiar talents dis- 
played to greater advantage 
than in the management of 
his native country. He has 
been violently attacked, it is 
true, for the measures taken 
in the last decade of the cen- 
tury for suppressing sedition 
and treason. Too. much, we 
think, has been made of the 
trials of Muir and Palmer, of 
Watt and Downie, of Margarot 
and Skirving. These proceed- 
ings must be judged of in the 
light of contemporary circum- 
stances. Your Jacobin ever 


welcomes the cloak of the 
to 


“constitutional reformer” 
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cover his true desi whils 
the latter count “athodl al 
dispense with the assistance 
of the Jacobin in rousing pop- 
ular passion and “ getting up 


steam.” In times of stress 
it is a difficult problem for 
the executive to determine at 
what point the one character 
merges in the other. We be- 
lieve that, if the Lord Advocate 
erred, he erred on the safe side, 
The course of the French Re- 
volution had only too faithfully 
verified the gloomy prognosti- 
cations of Mr Burke. And the 
great lesson which the Sept- 
ember massacres and the mur- 
der of the King had taught 
the world was, that all conces- 
sion to demands for reform, so 
far from inaugurating the mil- 
lennium, is but the certain 
prelude to bloodshed, to out- 
rage, and to the dissolution 
of society. 

We might on this topic have 
excused Mr Dundas, if excuse 
were necessary, on the plea 
that the Lord Advocate, and 
not he, was the Minister im- 
mediately responsible for the 
repressive measures which it 
was found neeessary to adopt. 
But there can be little question 
that what the nephew carried 
out the uncle planned and 
approved. He was “virtually 
King of Scotland,” Sir Henry 
Craik tells us; he was “ Dic- 
tator of Scotland,” says Mr 
Mathieson, echoing the words 
of Lord Cockburn. For this 
unchallenged supremacy he 
was indebted in part to his 
remarkable personality, in 
part to his thorough know- 
ledge of the national char- 
acter, and last, but not least, 
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to the extensive patronage 
which it fell to him to dis- 

nse. Brougham has given 
an entertaining picture of the 
consternation and _ bewilder- 
ment which prevailed when 
he followed Mr Pitt into 
Opposition. “No man could 
tell whom he might trust: 
nay, worse still, no man could 
tell of whom he might ask 
anything.” “I have seen,” 
wrote Sir Walter Scott to 
George Ellis, “ when the streets 
of Edinburgh were thought 
by the inhabitants almost too 
vulgar for Lord Melville to 
walk upon.” With all his 
power, he was singularly free 
from the taint of jobbery. He 
may have sometimes bestowed 
places with a view to strength- 
ening the position of his party, 
but he did not bestow places 
upon notoriously unsuitable 
men. He refused to appoint 
a Sheriff for the county of 
Sutherland on the strength 
of local and political connec- 
tions; and Lord Minto testifies 
to his belief that “there was 
scarce a gentleman’s family in 
Scotland, of whatever politics, 
which had not at some time 
and in some one of its mem- 
bers received some Indian ap- 
pointment or other act of, in 
many cases, quite disinterested 
kindness from Henry Dundas.” 
To him we owe that long suc- 
cession of civil and military 
officers who have reflected so 
much glory both upon our 
East Indian possessions and 
upon their native land. It is 
impossible to refrain from smil- 
ing at the indignant remon- 
strance addressed by Lord 
Sydney to Mr Pitt upon the 
VOL, CLXXXIX.—NO, MCXLVII, 


exercise of Indian patronage 
in 1784. Out of a long list of 
promotions England and Ire- 
land between them had cap- 
tured only three. But what 
the Home Secretary attributed 
to “a combination of the most 
insatiable ambition and the 
most sordid avarice and vil- 
lany,” the Scot will be charit- 
ably disposed to ascribe to 
somewhat nobler motives. 

It was this indefatigable 
solicitude for their interests 
which secured for Dundas the 
affection and regard of the 
great body of his countrymen. 
He has had no successor. Since 
1832, if not for longer, Scotland 
has been the corpus vile upon 
which Treasury officials, in 
conjunction with successive 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, 
have conducted their curious ex- 
perimentsin economy. A tardy 
perception of this fact may 
account in some measure for 
the spasmodic demand which 
is sometimes heard for “ Home 
Rule” for Scotland. But the 
true remedy for the evil lies in 
no such mischievous and insane 
project. It lies rather in bring- 
ing the Scotch Radical members 
to a due sense of their responsi- 
bilities. From the date of the 
first Reform Bill the Scotch 
Whig or Liberal or Radical 
representatives in the House 
of Commons have enjoyed a 
marked numerical preponder- 
ance. They could have exer- 
cised an irresistible pressure 
upon any Government which 
they habitually supported had 
they been minded so to do. 
“Instead of which,” they have 
done the bidding of the Liberal 
whips with an — 
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fidelity which the devotion of 
the Scotch members to Dundas 
never surpassed. Nowhere has 
the party system, with its blind 
adherence to “the machine,” 
operated so balefully as in 
Scotland. It is, of course, 
responsible for our number- 
less “carpet - baggers ””— men 
who knew rather less about 
the country they condescended 
to misrepresent than they did 
about the South Sea Islands. 
Most of these, it is perhaps 
unnecessary to mention, have 
been perceptibly inferior in 
ability and eminence to their 
great forerunner, Mr Fox. 
But in point of cheerful readi- 
ness to postpone Scottish in- 
terests to the exigencies of 
faction, we doubt if any dis- 
tinction can be taken between 
the indigenous and the exotic 
element inthe party. <A char- 
acteristic illustration of our 
contention has quite recently 
been given. The Treasury has 
taken it into its head wantonly 
to withhold an addition to the 
salaries of the Principals of 
the four Scottish Universities 
which had been voted for 
the financial year just ex- 
pired. The existing salaries 
are ludicrously inadequate ; 
the anticipated increase could 
hardly be described as muni- 


ficent; and the augmented 
stipends would not have 
equalled the remuneration 


granted out of public funds 
to the heads of certain edu- 
cational institutions which 


have been established of late 
years in the English provinces. 
Yet not a single Scots Radical 
member, to the best of our re- 
collection, has raised his voice 
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to protest against this high. 
handed and pettifogging action 
on the part of a Government 
department. Can any one 
imagine Mr Asquith’s or any- 
body’s ministry treating Ire. 
land in a similar manner? 
The thing is inconceivable, 
Well may we exclaim with Sir 
Walter, “Ah! Hal Dundas, 
there was no such truokling 
in thy day!” 

All systems of government 
and administration have their 
drawbacks. The system of 
one United Parliament for 
Great Britain and Ireland is 
not perfect. But its superi- 
ority over any other possible 
scheme is so manifest that it 
is well worth while to attempt 
to reduce its disadvantages to 
a minimum. At no period 
sinee the Union, as we have 
endeavoured to indicate, has 
that attempt been attended 
with more conspicuous success 
than during the years of 
Dundas’s dictatorship. Sound 
common-sense, a knowledge of 
the world, a wholesome freedom 
from fanaticism and cant, and 
a fixed determination to pro- 
mote the interests of their 
particular corner of the vine- 
yard, are the qualifications 
which Scotsmen have a right 
to expect in their representa- 
tives. If the occurrence of 
this anniversary should induce 
a little meditation upon his 
political career, should breathe 
into them a portion of his spirit, 
and should stimulate them to 
follow, however feebly, in his 
footsteps, their constituents 
will have good cause once more 
to bless the name and extol 
the example of Henry Dundas. 











THE TWYMANS. 


BY HENRY NEWBOLT. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


For Percy, as for other 
dwellers in the Enchanted City, 
the sense of Time, as we know 
it in the outer world, practically 
did not exist. The Seasons, 
it is true, flitted round him in 
their accustomed circle, and a 
very gay dance they made of 
it, with the help of the nine 
Muses, the seven-and-seventy 
Spirits of Delight, Pan and the 
River Nymphs, Thyrsis and 
the Dryads: among them too 
the iridescent wings of Cupid 
flashed continually in and out. 
The whirl was unresting, but 
it never seemed to move: it 
changed without advancing. 
As it was last year, so was 
life to-day, so it would be the 
next year and the next, as full 
of mad pursuit and wild ecstasy 
as the men and maidens on 
the Grecian Urn, as fixed too 
in its unfading beauty, the 
audible and visible beauty of 
the little town by the river, 
the forest branches, the songs 
for ever new, the loves that 
are always winning near the 
goal, but always unfulfilled,— 
the beauty of the marble that 
has no thought for the day 
when it will wake and pass 
beyond into the world of at- 
tainment and mortality. 

Percy, then, and his friends 
saw nothing of Father Time; 
but with his daughters they 
danced merrily enough, one 
after another, round and round 


the magic circle. Soon May, 
for the second time, was calling 
them, with blowing of horns 
through sleepy streets, with 
singing of psalms on high 
towers at sunrise, with early 
wanderings in ‘the forest 
ground called Thessaly.” One 
more week and the festival of 
the Hights was here again. 

At this the town filled sud- 
denly with fresh life and un- 
familiar beauties: you saw 
them every where—bright faces, 
bright frocks, bright parasols, 
glowing patches of colour, 
turning old grey streets to 
the semblance of garden borders 
newly blossomed; or crossing 
and recrossing before the set 
background of oloisters and 
quadrangles like the light- 
footed groups which pass over 
the stage when the ourtain 
rises and the play is just 
beginning, but hardly even 
yet begun. 

Among them, Percy knew, 
was to be Althea Donnelly, 
the sister of whom his friend 
so often spoke, the cousin of 
his own silent imaginings,— 
she who had named him “ the 
Twyman of the Future”: but 
she was not among the earlier 
comers. On the first three 
days of the races Percy and 
Edward ran with their re- 
spective boats, and afterwards 
assisted at the tea-parties of 
various friends. The knowledge 
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that something more interest- 
ing was in store for them, 
gave a feeling of suspense to 
their pleasure which heightened 
it, and, for Percy at any rate, 
added to it that touch of 
significance which marks the 
difference between great 0oc- 
casions and lesser ones. It 
may perhaps seem unnecessary 
to suspect youth, which has 
so many absurdities to answer 
for, of the supreme absurdity 
of falling in love by antici- 
pation. But there is evidence 
that even well-built and lasting 
strongholds of affection have 
been founded before dawn: 
others, if not begun entirely 
in the dark, have certainly 
been reared very quickly upon 
ground strangely well prepared 
to receive them. If Percy had 
not been busy with some such 
unauthorised planning, he 
would hardly have felt the 
sense of unanswered expecta- 
tion which made the long- 
looked -for meeting, when it 
came, seem almost like a dis- 
illusionment. For, judged by 
all that could be said of it 
in words, that Monday was 
a day of days. True, it was 
blurred from beginning to end 
by the continual mist of con- 
fusion in Percy’s mind, yet 
that mist was itself fascinating 
as well as dazzling, full of 
changing colour as an opal: 
and the details which it ob- 
soured at the time long after- 
wards reappeared in memory 
with minutest clearness. Percy, 
when he thought of it, was 
again back in the bright world- 
without-end twenties, again 
contentedly lounging upon 
Edward’s comfortable window- 


seat and looking out upon that 
massive remnant of the ancient 
city wall which divides the 
new buildings of New College 
from the older portion of the 
College. Again he saw the 
heavy round towers as they 
slumbered in sun and shadow: 
the smooth turf below them 
was pied with fresh spring 
daisies; rooks cawed lazily ; 
the sky was of tender un- 
flecked blue. Opposite to him, 
like a doorway from the past, 
was the narrow arch which 
pierces the old wall, and leads 
from the inner quadrangle to 
the outer court: upon this his 
eyes were fixed in an expecta- 
tion that was dreamy rather 
than intense. 

Presently from this doorway 
the expected group emerged: 
he could always see them more 
clearly and solidly than one 
ever sees the hurrying phan- 
toms of the moment that is 
with us. First came Edward 
with a short, stout lady—how 
the bugles on her black silk 
flashed in the sun !—then two 
more short ladies, very young, 
dark and pretty, dressed exactly 
alike, and sharing one proud 
undergraduate between them: 
lastly their brother, and with 
him beyond doubt the real 
Althea—not, after all, much like 
the image Percy had made for 
himself. That image vanished 
for ever as he saw her, but it 
fled with a kind of remon- 
strance—an indignant protest, 
as it were, against the dis- 
crepancy —that remained in 
his mind to trouble it. How 
came she to look so much older 
and more experienced than his 
own sister? They were both, 
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he knew, upon the upward 
slope towards eighteen, with 
only a few months between 
them: why, then, should one 
be the child he could command 
at will, and the other a woman 
grown, elegant and self-pos- 
sessed? With what a leisurely 
air she stopped and turned to 
admire the feudal aspeet of the 
old wall! It is true that the 
whole group had also turned, 
and lingered for exactly the 
same space of time; but Percy 
did not observe this, for in his 
eyes she was already the sole 
cause of the party and all its 
actions. 

When at last they met, a 
new discrepancy faced him. 
He had been told that Althea 
was much like her brother: 
and certainly she had Edward’s 
upright carriage of the head, 
and the soft auburn of his hair ; 
her grey eyes were as quiet 
and unflinching as his, her 
voice in the same rich tones 
spoke of the same unfailing 
vitality. But the differences ! 
the slender springing of the 
figure, so essentially unmascu- 
line, so like a flower-stem 
drawn by the hand of Diirer: 
the delicate modelling of cheek 
and chin, the shell-like perfec- 
tion of the ear and the living 
curve of the hair above it; 
beyond all, that peculiar grace 
of the head in listening, with 
brows averted and downward, 
grave eyes looking up from 
under them, and the generosity 
of the lips narrowed for the 
moment to a whimsical point 
of doubt — everywhere finish, 
completeness, individuality, a 
whole new world to be dis- 
covered at peril, instead of the 





half-familiar landscape he had 
thought to see. To the adven- 
turous what could be more 
desirable? yet to Percy it was 
at first like finding himself in 
a@ land of exile: he was as 
much lost as the hero of his 
favourite old romance, who 
comes back after three days’ 
absence to his own home, and 
finds it with the changes of 
three centuries upon it, barely 
to be recognised at all. 

But now they must be mov- 
ing towards the scene of the 
races, whither, as it soon ap- 
peared, the rest of the world 
had gone some time before 
them. The streets through 
which they passed were empty : 
empty too the avenues in Christ 
Church Meadows; but a faint 
confused roar came up the 
Long Walk to meet them, and 
died away with sharp pistol- 
shots like the cracking of whips. 
The lower division races were 
over: no matter, their own 
boats were both in the First 
Division, and for that part of 
the contest they were exactly 
in the nick of time. Here was 
the river at last, a sheet of 
dancing gold wherever it could 
be seen ; at present it was only 
visible between the College 
barges, which lay in a seem- 
ingly endless line close under 
the near bank. Strange am- 
phibious structures they looked 
to the visitors, half ship, half 
pavilion, or as the more criti- 
cal wits observed, something 
between a canal-boat and an 
omnibus. Each was distin- 
guished by its own colours, its 
own heraldry, its own flag at 
the masthead: on one a band 
was playing, on the roof or 
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upper deck of all the brilliant 
crowd of frocks and parasols 
were gathered in bunches. 
The New College barge was 
soon reached, the ladder was 
climbed, and the whole scene 
lay open to the view. Down 
the shining waterway boat 
after boat was disappearing 
towards the starting - point, 
their eight oars moving with 
the live precision of an in- 
sect’s lezs—for these were all 
good boats, the fittest sur- 
vivors of the past. There goes 
the Pelican, there goes New; 
there goes the Head of the 
River—last of all, you see, 
because these are bumping 
races and she starts nearest 
to the winning-post. Look 
now at the opposite bank—the 
towing-path is dense with a 
very different crowd from ours 
—one which provides occasion 
for much astonishment and 
mirth. Strolling, hurrying, 
endless, it passes along down- 
stream like the march of a 
Rabelaisian army, or the chorus 
of a Greek Pantomime: a pro- 
cession of athletic bare-legged 
figures, dressed, so far as they 
are dressed at all, in garments 
of grotesque proportions and 
phantasmagoric colours. Now 
they too are gone, the bend of 
the river hiding the mass of 
them, as it also hides the line 
of boats that lie waiting for 
the signal. Then suddenly the 
deep boom of a gun startles 
the spectaters—they press to- 
wards the outer thwarts of 
their various barges, giving 
them a decided list to port. 
The men take out their watches. 
“No hurry: there’s a minute 
yet. There'll be two guns 
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they start.” « Why 
two?” “One might miss 
fire,” says Percy, still looking 
at his watch and Althea’s face 
alternately, as if to claim g 
certain fellowship in the excite. 
ment. Yet they are enemies, 
for his own boat is next behind 
that of New, and likely to 
bump it. “Twenty seconds 
more”—the same words are 
being called out all down the 
line on both banks. “Ten 
seconds more,” and they begin 
to count each second. “Five, 
four, three, two——” The last 
word is cut off by the double 
boom of the guns, and close 
upon that follows a strange 
noise, like the discordant 
clamour of a moving flock of 
gulls. Nearer and nearer it 
comes, and changes suddenly 
to a louder note as the head 
boat is seen emerging from the 
jut and crossing into full view. 
Keeping pace with it upon the 
bank the Rabelaisian rout 
reappears, more Rabelaisian 
now than before, bareheaded, 
brazen-lunged, running reck- 
lessly, with half-turned heads, 
elbows working, hands grasp- 
ing bells, rattles, and pistols, 
ready to give the signal for 
supreme effort. In the midst 
of clanging, rattling, and 
frenzied yells a bump is made: 
the defeated coxswain holds 
up his hand, the two boats, 
conqueror and conquered, fall 
out of the line, and the re- 
mainder of the race goes past 
them. The leading boats are 
now abreast of the barges, 
with the winning-post in sight: 
the first of them reaches it 
unbumped, and is once more, 
for to-night at least, Head of 


when 
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the River. A few places be- 
hind come New College, fated 
apparently to fall within sight 
of their own barge. Percy, 
seeing his own boat spurt for 
the bump, for one _ tense 
moment forgets everything but 
the coming triumph. 

“ What is happening ?” asked 
Althea, as he bent eagerly for- 
ward. “ Will they catch us?” 

The boats were already over- 
lapping: only the wash of the 
rudder was saving New for a 
second or two more. Then a 
faint crash, and confusion 
among the pursuers: they 
rallied stoutly, but an oar had 
broken, and they ended by 
struggling past the line their 
full distance behind. The 
barge, as one corporate whole, 
drew a long breath: on the 
towing-path exactly opposite 
their friends waved and yelled 
untiringly. 

Percy and Althea looked at 
one another: each was seeking 
something, and neither of them 
found it. How should they? 
The situation was sudden and 
complicated: and they had 
known one another for less 
than two hours. 

“Is that all right?” she 


asked. “Is that fair?” She 
was inwardly rather troubled, 
almost frightened: but he 
thought her strangely cool. 

“Oh! yes, it’s right enough: 
the fortune of war.” He meant 
to spare her, by a lofty affect- 
ation of indifference: but she 
took the tone to imply sup- 
pressed indignation, perhaps 
even resentment. Her head 
drooped, her lips drew to a 
point, and she looked up at 
him with her pretty little 
stolen glance of puzzled humour. 
He caught it, and his magnan- 
imity drew itself up an inch 
higher, 

“You have nothing to 
regret,” he said; “that kind of 
accident often happens: ask 
Edward.” 

“Old man,” said Edward 
with his usual gusto, “we 
don’t care whether we have 
anything to regret or not: you 
tried to bump us and you 
didn’t do it: regret is not a 
business proposition.” Every- 
body laughed, but neither to 
Percy nor to Althea did the 
laughter bring any satisfaction. 
They had discovered that they 
were strangers, and they both 
regretted that. 


CHAPTER XXXV, 


Two days later the races 
ended: but Old Mayday is not 
a time when any one would 
wish to leave Oxford who 
could conveniently stay there, 
and many of the visitors ling- 
ered on. Althea’s friends were 
departing, but she herself ac- 
cepted an invitation from the 
wife of Edward’s tutor, who 





had a pleasant house beyond 
the Parks. The general gaiety 
continued. A dance in the 
Masonic Hall was improvised : 
there were daily expeditions by 
river to Nuneham, to Godstow, 
to Water Eaton: the comedy 
of Love’s Labour’s Lost was 
played once more in every 
college garden, between irresist- 
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ible young ladies who might 
have foreed any blockade, and 
irresolute young gentlemen who 
proved, like Biron, how well read 
they were, by finding plenty of 
reasons against reading. 

At this appropriate moment 
a meeting of the Browning 
Society fell due. Edward and 
Percy were members: Althea 
could be introduced by her 
hostess as a guest. The pro- 
ceedings were announced to 
consist chiefly of a paper by 
Mr Hedgeley on the Love 
Poems of Robert Browning: 
they began, however, with a 
kind of evening tea-party in 
the Hall of one of the smaller 
Colleges, whose master, a great 
scholar with a literary wife, 
was chairman and entertainer 
for the occasion. The Society 
was unique among Oxford in- 
stitutions: one-third of the 
members were dons, one-third 
ladies, one-third undergradu- 
ates: to-night most of them 
were present, and the addition 
of a fourth contingent of visitors 
made the gathering unusually 
large and animated. 

“ Who is this Mr Hedgeley?” 
Althea asked Percy as she 
sipped the tea which he had 
hastened to offer her. 

“The Hedger?” he replied. 
“He was my Mods. tutor—the 
best in Oxford. It is a splendid 
piece of luck that he should be 
reading when you are here— 
there’s no one near him for 
things of this sort.” 

“There’s no one near him 
for things of several sorts,” 
remarked Edward, who was 
standing by. ‘“He’s the only 
man here to-night who’s not in 
evening dress.” 
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— marked Mr Hedgeley 
once: a handsome man with - 
a fine forehead, and a blugh- 
rose complexion which com. 
bined rather oddly with his 
flowing beard of silver. He 
seemed to be amusing those 
who stood near him with » 
series of delicately dramatic 
stories. 

“What a nice quick way he 
has,” she said,—“ that way of 
laughing heartily and getting 
it over and going on again. 
Yes, I think there is something 
different about him.” 

Percy’s criticism was gener- 
ally light enough, but he was 
always serious when he praised 
a friend. “I assure you,” he 
said quite gravely, ‘that he is 
the man in all Oxford who has 
made the most difference to 
me.” 

“My child,” said Edward to 
his sister, “that’s a testimonial 
you needn’t swallow —there’s 
not enough bread behind the 
butter. The dismal fact is that 
our young friend is a rank 
Tennysonian, and the Hedger 
hasn’t been able to convert 
him to Browningism in two 
long years.” 

“Perhaps he may succeed 
better to-night,” she replied. 

“The paper was written, I 
understand, with that object, 
and when Mr Hedgeley sits 
down Mr Twyman will be 
called on to reply.” 

Percy could not help laugh- 
ing, but he was hit: there was 
a certain amount of truth in 
his friend’s accusation. The 


language of the Lotus Eaters 
and the windless Valley of 
Avilion was still the language 
that he understood best: he 
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contrasted it with that, say, of 
Flemish troopers riding noisily 
from Ghent to Aix. 

But now a door was thrown 
open, and the whole company 
was conducted from the hall 
intoa large withdrawing-room, 
where groups of chairs and 
well-shaded lamps had been 
arranged. Every one sat down, 
and the reader of the evening 
was called upon. 

Mr Hedgeley was already on 
his feet, though no one had 
seen him rise. He stood at one 
end of the room, in the open, 
without a desk, without a pose 
of any kind, holding his paper 
out before him with one hand 
only, tilting his head a little 
back and casting his eyes down 
so as to show the eyelids al- 
most closed. This effect, com- 
bined with the flowing silver 
of his beard, gave him a re- 
semblance to a bust of Homer, 
which struck Althea at once. 
She noted, too, that the un- 
conventional attitude was one 
which could hardly be im- 
agined in a dress-coated figure. 
Finally, when he began to 
read she was attracted by his 
singularly quiet and pleasant 
voice. 

From the first moment the 
whole audience was silent and 
attentive : they sat spellbound 
all through the shadowy room. 
The paper was grave in tone, 
grave even when it was humor- 
ous: it flowed on from one 
point to another with as little 
apparent art as an essay by 
Montaigne, and much of the 
time was taken up by the 
reading aloud of considerable 
passages, and even of whole 
poems. To the hearers these 


were probably all familiar, but 
familiar only in the dumb show 
of print: to-night they took on 
from the beauty of the reader’s 
tones and the subtlety of his 
interpretation all that wealth 
of meaning and reality which 
the living voice confers even 
upon its least memorable utter- 
ances. At every pause, low 
murmurs of admiration and 
assent came from the obscure 
corners of the room : the Society 
was responding like an instru- 
ment to the hand of a skilled 
player. 

Percy overheard Althea re- 
plying to a glance from her 
brother. “Joachim,” she whis- 
pered. 

Edward affirmed her judg- 
ment in less cautious tones. 
“The old man’s dead on the 
note every time,” he said ; “ ev- 
er-y time.” 

The paper was not a long 
one: at the end of forty min- 
utes it ceased as quietly as it 
had begun, without a word of 
summing-up or anything like 
@ peroration. The audience, 
after following as happily as 
the children of Hamelin behind 
the Pied Piper, felt a sudden 
sense of loss—the music had 
stopped, and they were bewil- 
dered to find that they had 
been led so far. There was a 
certain strain about the pause 
which followed. 

At a slight stir every one 
looked up : another speaker had 
risen, a tall, dark man with 
rugged features, whose contours 
were etched by the shaded 
light in strong contrasts of 
pallor and blackness. As he 
stood silent for a moment, 
grasping the back of a chair 
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with nervous intensity, Althea 
turned to Percy with a ques- 
tion. But he was already 
leaning towards her. 

*“ Arthur Turnbull,” he mur- 
mured ; “he’s a Balliol don.” 

A lady sitting at Mr Turn- 
bull’s side was seen to look 
up at him as he stood hesi- 
tating. He saw, and began 
to speak at once with perfect 
confidence. 

“The paper to which we 
have been listening has ex- 
ceeded even our hopes. I do 
not presume to praise. I am 
unable to criticise. I desire to 
express my gratitude for it, 
and especially for the gener- 
osity with which the writer 
has given us of himself. It is 
but rarely that for a convito 
like this, a host can be found 
who will draw for his guests 
the wine of price, the wine 
from the inner chamber. My 
own store is of no such value, 
but I am moved to set it forth: 
I feel that the example is bind- 
ing upon me.” 

He looked down at his com- 
panion. Percy, with a _ hot 
and almost shamed feeling of 
tension, glanced sideways at 
Althea’s face; but it showed 
nothing more than sympathetic 
interest. 

“The point,” continued Mr 
Turnbull, “upon which I have 
to speak is one upon which 
Mr Hedgeley touched but 
lightly: he put aside the his- 
torical question, the inquiry 
into the origins of Browning’s 
ideas on love. I would go 
further. I would venture to 
say that it matters little to us 
where he got them, since we 
know where alone we got them 
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—we, the men and women of 
to-day. I am speaking ragh- 
ly perhaps: the influence of | 
Robert Browning is for me go 
personal, so dramatic a force, 
that in thinking of it my own 
experience becomes a universal, 
I may well be wrong, but I 
cannot believe that I am wrong, 
in saying that he beyond all 
other poets is the creator of 
our modern world. The poets 
of the past have spoken much 
to me of love. First, and 
mainly perhaps, of instinctive 
love — that which Browning, 
too, acknowledges as ‘the ob- 
vious human bliss,’ needed and 
sought for ‘To satisfy life’s 
daily thirst With a thing men 
seldom miss.’ They have 
spoken also in more reflective 
and more uplifted moods, To 
some love is a dream; to some 
it is a devotion. I do not 
despise such conceptions, or 
the beauty born of them, As 
long as we are men we shall 
at times cherish the vision of 
‘a shadowy isle of bliss Mid- 
most the beating of that steely 
sea, Where tossed about all 
hearts of men must be.’ As 
long as we are men, love will 
send youth on quest and pil- 
grimage, for the sake of distant 
or half-mythical Madonnas. I 
do not claim that we have out- 
grown either of these notions 
of love — the idyllic or the 
chivalric. But in the mind 
and work of Browning I find 
a new, a greater, form of love. 
It includes all the old primitive 
colours and lights in one rain- 
bow. It arches the whole 
landscape in which we make 
our earthly journey. It reveals 
life as dynamic instead of 
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static, spiritual instead of sen- 
timental. 

“Nothing is omitted there. 
Instinctive love — Browning 
forgets least of all poets, the 
body’s meaning and glory. He 
knows the moth’s kiss and the 
bee’s kiss—the old measure of 
Women and Roses. He knows 
too the love of great moments, 
of brief eternal hours. But 
they are not idyllic, for with 
him love is never an escape 
from life. It is always a part 
of life, the chief part of it, that 
part to which all else, in our 
own experience or the history 
of mankind, is but an ap- 
proach, a climbing of steps. 
It is Earth’s returns 


“ ¢For whole centuries of folly, noise, 
and sin ! 
Shut them in 
With their triumphs and their glories 
and the rest ! 
Love is best.’ 


“Tt is something more than 
best :— 


‘* * Ages past the soul existed, 
Here an age ’tis resting merely, 
And hence fleets again for ages, 
While the true end, sole and single, 
It stops here for is, this love-way 
With some other soul to mingle.’ 


“But if we believe that life 
is love and nothing else to 
speak of, what then must 
we say of love? Love surely 
cannot be anything less than 
life, the whole of life, and 
the highest to which life 
ean reach. Instinctive it may 
be, and idyllic too and 
chivalric, but it must go 
beyond all these and take 
into itself every possible com- 
munion of man and woman. 
It must be an intimate per- 
sonal alliance for all the ends 
of being. 


‘© ¢Oh! I must feel your brain prompt 
mine, 
Your heart anticipate my heart: 
You must be just before, in fine, 
See, and make me see, for your 


part, 
New depths of the divine.’” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


The night was not late when 
the meeting broke up, but to 
Althea, as she walked home- 
wards with Percy, the town 
seemed curiously silent and de- 
serted. The Broad, as they 
turned into it, was empty of 
all sign of life, except the 
barely recognisable figures of 
Edward and his companion, 
moving at some distance in 
advance of them. The heavy 
front of Balliol, the picturesque 
houses by the gate of Trinity, 
the sombre mass of the old 
Clarendon building, seemed in 
the light of stars and gas- 


lamps to be remote from 
humanity as the architecture 
of some huge black engraving. 

Percy, too, was reluctant te 
speak. In old days he had 
thought a walk by starlight 
the most perfect of all enjoy- 
ments: but that was when the 
spell of music had for the time 
thrown both him and his com- 
panion into one dreaming mood. 
Much as he desired to like 
Althea, he was uncomfortably 
wide awake to the fact that 
her mood, or at any rate her 
habitual way of thinking, did 
not entirely agree with his 
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own. He had not yet recog- 
nised the truth, which after- 
wards seemed to him so obvious, 
that the first meeting with a 
personality or an idea which 
is destined to work a vital 
change in us, can seldom be 
free from all sense of disturb- 
ance. It is only when very 
old and familiar inmates enter 
eur consciousness that we are 
spared the trouble of rising 
from our mental easy-chairs. 

They turned the corner of 
the street and passed towards 
the elm- walk which leads in 
the direction of the Parks. 
Under these deep shadows con- 
versation seemed more possible 
to both of them. 

“Are all your meetings like 
that?” Althea asked. 

“ Not at all,” he replied. “I 
have never heard so good a 
paper there before, and Turn- 
bull’s speech was extraordin- 
ary, don’t you think?” 

“In what way extraordin- 
ary?” 

“Well, you wouldn’t expect 
a man to speak quite like that 
before strangers, would you?” 

**T don’t know what is usual 
in such societies . . .” —she 
hesitated a moment—“ but if a 
man is going to speak about 
that subject, I think that is 
rather what I should have 
expected him to say.” 

“Oh, I’m not criticising what 
he said.” 

“ But wasn’t the manner good 
too?” 

“Yes, the manner was all 
right, but . . . the whole thing 
seemed to me so excessively 
personal, with his wife sitting 
there too,—it was a kind of 
making private things public, 
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I thought: rather what we call 
‘an exhibition.’ ” 

“Still, you do discuss things 
very openly in Oxford, don’t 
you?—you told me you ap- 
proved of that,” 

“Oh, among ourselves, of 
course, we are absolutely open.” 
His thoughts went back to 
certain meetings of the Flam- 
ingo Essay Club, a College 
society, the “cardinal rule” of 
which was that “acceptance 
of the principle of full and free 
discussion on any subject is 
indispensable to membership,” 
Perhaps Althea had heard of 
something of the kind: at any 
rate she pressed her inquiry. 

“T don’t quite understand,” 
shesaid. “ Weren’t youamong 
yourselves to-night ?” 

“No, not at all—you see the 
Browning Society is unlike any 
other: it admits ladies.” 

“But you praised it to me 
for that very difference.” 

“Certainly, it is delightful: 
but it does make it more 
difficult to talk of certain 
things.” 

“Poetry, you mean?” 

“‘Well—Browning’s poetry.” 

She laughed. “Then the 
Browning Society is just the 
one in all Oxford which is least 
fitted to discuss Browning’s 
poems!” 

Her frank merriment carried 
him along with it. “You are 
like Socrates,” he retorted. 
“You make me appear to be 
standing on my head, but all 
the time there really is some- 
thing to be said for my point 
of view.” 

“Of course there is.” 

He suspected her now of 
sarcasm, and was driven to 
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reassertion, “You do agree,” 
he asked, “that there is a 
difference between Browning’s 
poetry and most other kinds?” 

“Tennyson’s for instance ?”’ 

Again he suspected an 
ironical intention, and fought 
against it. “I’m not afraid of 
being called a Tennysonian,” he 
said, in the tone of one who 
had often suffered under the 
accusation. “My point is that 
you could always talk about 
Tennyson’s poems to anyone, 
because he takes you away 
into a world of his own; but 
Browning comes down into 
the real everyday world and 
insists on talking about that.” 

“Yes?” 

“Well, then, if you discuss 
Browning you have to speak of 
real feelings. I mean feelings 
which are your own and not 
the poet’s—at least, not the 
poet’s only. That is what I 
should find embarrassing.” 

She seemed to reflect a 
mement before the next ques- 
tion. “Have you ever read 
papers to any of your societies?” 

“Yes, but always on poets 
like Tennyson or William 
Morris.” 

“What Mr Turnbull would 
call the idyllic, not the rainbow 
sort.” 

“T don’t call them idyllic: 
I should say that their poems 
are dreams and Browning’s 
dramas,” 


CHAPTER 


Though Edward and Percival 
had been friends for nearly two 
years, it was so far only in 
Oxford that the round of their 
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“And don’t you agree that 
there’s more life in a drama 
than a dream?” 

‘Not necessarily. I should 
say that life may be a drama, 
but it must be a dream. In 
art you can only represent 
life through your dream of 
it: drama is a frantic at- 
tempt to get at it more 
directly—to make it, and not 
its picture.” 

Their companions were now 
visible, waiting for them by 
the garden gate. By a common 
impulse they both lowered their 
tone a little for the final ex- 
change, and thereby gave it a 
more personal turn. 

“Mr Turnbull,” said Althea, 
“seemed to find Browning’s 
method satisfactory: is it not 
perhaps a question of age?” 

“Perhaps — but then you 
agree with him, and you are 
not older than I am.” 

“Well—but I have been 
through the idyllic period—the 
age of dreams.” 

“ And left it—outgrown it?” 

“No, but women naturally 
admire action most. You re- 
member the Lady of Shalott? ” 

“‘T should think he did re- 
member the Lady of Shalott,” 
remarked Edward as_ they 
came up. “He is always re- 
membering her. But which 
one do you mean?—I have 
known three-and-twenty Ladies 
of Shalott.” 


XXXVII. 


lives had intersected. A home 
visit on one side or the other 
had been more than once pro- 
posed, but slight dislocations 
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had always prevented the com- 
pletion of such plans. The 
truth about these failures was 
perhaps known only to Sir 
William : it is at least possible 
that he may have been waiting 
for a particular occasion. At 
any rate, when the decisive 
invitation reached Percival it 
conveyed not only Edward’s 
wishes, but also a personal 
message of welcome from his 
grandfather, which seemed at 
once to give the engagement a 
fixed place in the calendar. 

The particular occasion was 
Edward’s twenty-first birthday 
—the coming of age of Sir 
William’s heir. Amelia, when 
she first heard of it, suffered a 
shock: she could not conceal 
the indignant prancing of her 
emotions. Molly was quick to 
observe this, but she naturally 
mistook the cause. 

“Dearest,” she said, as ber 
arm stole round her mother’s 
waist, “I wish you could be 
there too: you ought to be 
there—it’s a family celebra- 
tion.” 

“That’s impossible,” Amelia 
replied. “I couldn’t accept 
invitations from people I have 
never seen.” 

Molly flashed a look at Per- 
cival: the half-combative tone 
was easily recognisable as a 
mere salve to disappointment. 

“Well, mum,” she said firm- 
ly, “they haven’t asked you 
yet, but if they do you'll have 
to go—remember that!” 

Three days later the invi- 
tation came in Sir William’s 
own hand and style. 


“DeaR Mrs TwyMAn,—Al- 
though I have never yet had 
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the pleasure of meeting you, 
you will, I am sure, forgive me 
for addressing you directly upon 
a matter of interest to the 
family to which we both belong, 
My grandson will shortly be 
attaining his majority, and we 
are marking the event by a 
gathering of relatives and by 
a small entertainment to our 
tenants and workpeople. It 
would add much to our pleasure 
if we could have the support 
on this occasion of the only 
other living representatives of 
thename. Your son has kindly 
consented to come to Hampton 
early in August for a visit of 
some length, so that if you 
would give us the honour of 
your company from the 16th 
to the 19th of that month, 
you would find him already 
here to receive you, and my 
sister and I trust that in 
these circumstances you may 
be able to feel yourself at 
home among us. 

“ Believe me, with compli- 
ments to my young kinsman, 
yours very faithfully, 

“ WILLIAM TWYMAN.” 


“At home!” Amelia’s eyes 
sparkled—she tossed her head 
at the words, “ Ah!” she said 
aloud, “fine phrases! but I 
know what they mean and 
what they don’t mean.” 

To Molly, this exclamation 
was a lingering trace of the 
indignation she had _ before 
interpreted correctly ; but into 
Percy’s mind a different theory 
began to push its way. Some- 
how, at some time or times 
unremembered, he had gleaned 
from his mother’s conversation 
a handful of stray hints that 
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could just be twisted together 
into a meaning. 

“You are wrong, Molly,” 
he said when they were alone. 
“Mother’s feelings are never 
hurt for more than two minutes, 
and they’re always soothed 
again by the least little at- 
tention. She likes being asked 
to Hampton, and she'll come 
right enough: what she is 
kicking at now is the contrast 
between my coming of age and 
Edward’s. He belongs really 
to another family—he’s not a 
Twyman at all—but he gets 
the name and the property. 
I am the genuine article and 
I get nothing. Of course, 
that’s all right, and it is 


CHAPTER 


The ninth of August was 
hot and cloudless, On such a 
day even two hours of travelling 
seemed long, and by half-past 
four Percy was glad to escape 
from the train and mount the 
high dog-cart which Edward 
had brought to meet him. The 
drive from the station roused 
him partially from the after- 
noon lethargy of the railway 
journey, but his imagination 
was still sluggish, and he had 
none of the feelings appropriate 
to a first visit to the home of 
his ancestors. Conversation 
was an effort: the dusty road, 
bordered by dusty trees, seemed 
monotoneus and interminable. 
A turn down a by-road brought 
them across two streams and 
into a long avenue of white 
poplars, lofty, cool, and re- 
freshing: woods darkened it 
on the right; to the left lay 





absurd to mind it, but if 
you once begin to worry 
over it as she does, it 
does make rather a contrast, 
you know, especially as my 
twenty-first birthday happens 
to come only ten days before 
his.” 

So far, then, he saw what 
he had gathered; but he had 
no suspicion of what the thing 
would prove to be when his 
gleanings were completed. 
Amelia had kept the secret 
with very creditable tenacity, 
and was intending to keep it 
for two years more, but there 
she was over-estimating her 
own fortitude, as she presently 
discovered. 
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water-meadows, deep with rank 
green grass and fringed with 
willow-copses. Again the road 
turned sharply and led through 
the tiny village of Hampton 
St George, a mere row of 
cottages comfortably spread 
in gardens and lying back 
behind a stiff line of Lombardy 
poplars. At the further end 
stood a church with a quaint 
tower of old red brick: beyond 
that the lane passed through 
an open gate with plain wooden 
posts, and became the carriage 
road of the park: a hundred 
yards more and the house came 
into the view. 

At first sight of it Percy 
was a little disappointed; it 
was so small and unpretending, 
so successful, as he afterwards 
discovered, in hiding the bulk 
of itself under one wing. But 
though it is three times as 
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large and more than three 
times as beautiful, as he first 
thought it, yet he was not 


altogether mistaken, for Hamp- 


ton is far from being a great 
house. It was built in days 
when baronets were not in- 
vented, and when a manor- 
house was not bound to be 
a palace, or even to imitate 
one. It is a house of three 
storeys and of no great height : 
its ground-plan is simple, and 
was originally simpler still. 
The Elizabethan founder was 
content with a long straight 
building, placed end-on to the 
road, and separated from it 
by a forecourt with a stone- 
flagged path and a pair of 
wrought-iron gates. The walls 
were of the chequer- work — 
stone and flint alternately— 
which is common to many old 
Wiltshire houses; the windows 
were numerous, but small. The 
founder’s grandson, when he 
came back with King Charles 
to enjoy his own again, rebuilt 
the upper storeys in brick, 
enlarged the windows, and 
added two wings, converting 
the shape of the building from 
an I into something like an E 
without the central member. 
The lower wing, which faces 
south to the road, he dignified 
with a facade of solid stone. 
This was handsomely done: 
the reveals of the windows 
which pierce it are unusually 
deep, and in the centre of 
them, above the entrance, is 
a characteristic round-headed 
niche which seems to this day 
to be waiting for a statue to 
occupy it, and gives a curiously 
personal touch to the formal 
design. The parapet above is 
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now adorned with three stone 
urns in a later and more florid 
style, but the side-lines of the 
elevation fall away outwards 
and downwards in severely 
graceful curves, the beauty of 
which is enhanced rather than 
obscured by a light web of 
creepers—roses, wistaria, win- 
ter-sweet, and trumpet -ash, 
Beneath and between these 
you will admire the colour 
which glows faintly upon the 
stonework—in shady hours a 
kind of exquisitely minute rust, 
but in sunshine more like a 
delicate mist of many-coloured 
bloom, breathed out from a 
surface no longer hard or 
cold. 

Some, at any rate, of these 
details Percy marked, though 
vaguely and ineffectually: but 
his more definite approval was 
gained by the position of the 
house, which looks across a 
level stretch of park to the 
wide slope of the downs, but 
is itself closely embowered 
within the forecourt, of ex- 
actly its own width, and 
screened from the carriage- 
road by a trim hedge and by 
the tracery of blue armorial 
gates. The sight of the fam- 
iliar shield, too, added a little 
shock of pleasure,—the kind of 
empty but undeniable pleasure 
that is caused by reading one’s 
own name in a not dishonour- 
able list. 

“Same old coat,” remarked 
Edward, as he saw him glano- 
ing up at it. He took Percy’s 
arm, and they passed through 
the open gate into the fore- 
court. The door of the house 
was also wide open, and gave 
a cool shadowy glimpse of the 
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hall within. Before they could 
reach it the dusk was crossed 
by @ white figure, and Althea 
appeared in the doorway. 

She advanced a step or two 
to meet them: her light hat 
and dress, her quiet voice and 
cool hand-clasp, brought into 
the hot glare of the August 
sun some of the tranquillity 
and freshness of the dusk from 
which she came. She seemed 
to be surrounded by an at- 
mosphere of inviolable peace, 
to be receiving the voyager, 
as it were, in a deep, still bay, 
where he had no choice but to 
strike his sails at once and 
forget the bustle of the out- 
side waters. He obeyed with- 
out resistance or difficulty: the 
fatigue of his journey left him 
at the first word, and he ceased 
even to feel that slight fret, 
that need of adaptation to a 
new environment, which com- 
monly makes the moment of 
arrival a discomfortable one. 
The whole place took on a 
different aspect: it was still 
new to him, but it was no 
longer alien. Though he was 
seeing it for the first time, it 
was all natural, all recognis- 
able: he looked at it as one 
re-reads a favourite book, with 
liking rather than curiosity. 

His friends credited him with 
the more ordinary kind of in- 
terest, but they knew better 
than to begin by over-feeding 
it. Still, there was just ten 
minutes before the elders would 
return, and tea was not quite 
ready. Instead of taking their 
guest straight into the house 
they led him across the grass 
to a door in the side-wall of 
the forecourt. As he stepped 
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through it after them he found 
himself in an entirely new pic- 
ture. On his right lay the 
west side of the house—the 
whole length of the original 
building, totally different in 
style from the stone front 
which he had left a moment 
before. The much greater ex- 
tent of this, its low proportions 
and long even line of windows, 
as well as the simplicity of the 
straight flower-border out of 
which it rose, gave it a char- 
acter that had something 
homely and something mon- 
astic in it at the same time. 
On the opposite side of the 
long smooth lawn upon which 
it looked out lay another bor- 
der, with a blue wooden paling 
at the back of it, over which 
the orchard trees and thatched 
roofs of a home farm were vis- 
ible. At the near end the road 
was screened off by a high old 
brick wall, thickly bushed with 
roses and honeysuckle. The 
far end of the lawn was framed 
with a low yew hedge, beyond 
which a wilderness garden 
merged in the park, and the 
park in a blue distance of 
woods and water-meadows. 
Percy in deeper and deeper 
contentment paced the turf 
between his companions. At 
the yew hedge they made him 
turn to see the high line of 
the downs above the old wall, 
and the quaint effect of the 
white Corinthian porch which 
formed the garden entrance to 
the drawing-room. From a 


nearer side-door tea was now 

being carried out to a table, 

with deck-chairs and cushions 

scattered round it. This slight 

touch of living comfort added 
2U 
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a sense of ease and ordered 
pleasure to Percy’s ssthetic 
satisfaction. 

“‘There’s just one thing more 
he ought to see,” said Edward. 
“Thea, you might take him to 
the other side while I get some 
tobacco.” 

So Percy walked on with 
Althea, behind the yew hedge 
and along the north wing of 
the house, shady and window- 
less. Another doorway in the 
blind wall led through to a 
second surprise. The inner 
side of the house was a court- 
yard still more homely and 
more monastic—an open quad- 
rangle, on the fourth side of 
which lay an old square gar- 
den with high thatched walls, 
green cross alleys bordered 
with flowers and espaliers, and 
in the centre of all a sundial 
on a pillar of grey stone. 
Apples gleamed among the 
leaves, a south wall was clus- 
tered with peaches, hollyhocks 
lifted their faint beauty in a 
long still line against the sky, 
bending slightly as if drowsed 
by the hum of the bees who 
came and went in thousands 
among their bells. 

Althea led the way to a seat 
under the wall, from which the 
dormer windows of the quad- 
rangle were seen as a fitting 
background to the green alley 
with its sundial. This, Percy 
felt, was a scene of absolute 
and final peace: all the pos- 
sible repose and charm of a 
human dwelling-place seemed 
to be here summed up and 
made perpetual,—as if Time, 
having spent slow incalculable 
years in ripening its perfec- 
tion, had himself fallen asleep 
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under his own spell, and be- 
come only a memory—only the 
dream on which all other 
dreams are woven, 

For us who are mortal, the 
beauty that brings this peculiar 
charm brings pain too. Peroy 
was positively aching with it, 
and searched hastily for some 
form of words to assuage the 
ache. He found a quotation— 
for quotations are the patent 
medicines of youth —and ap- 
plied it gently. “A haunt of 
ancient peace.” 

Althea looked up at him 
with that little sidelong look 
of hers—was it timid or 
mocking ? 

“You are still a Tennyson- 
ian.” 

He found the challenge flat- 
tering—it implied recollection 
and a mutual understanding. 

“‘T wonder,” he replied, smil- 
ing, “how you can be com- 
bative in such a place: you 
must admit that this, at any 
rate, is idyllic.” 

“Oh, no,” she said, “it is 
states of mind that are idyllic, 
not places. This looks quiet 
enough now, but the most 
dramatic things may have 
happened here—or be going 
to happen.” 

“The appearance of it is 
against you.” 

“Oh, but think of the ap- 
pearance of a landscape on the 
morning of a battle—as quiet 
as this, perhaps, but only like 
the curtain of a theatre. If 
you could roll it up you would 
see a whole tragedy behind it, 
waiting to be acted,—a tragedy 
that can’t be altered.” 

“Yes,” he said, still struggl- 
ing, “but a garden isn’t quite 
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 landscape,—men don’t fight 
or die in gardens, do they ?” 
“No, but hopes and fears 
may.” Certainly she was timid 
now, afraid of pressing him too 
hard. 
He knew she had the best of 
the argument, girl as she was, 
younger than himself and not 
even one term deep in Oxford 
philosophy. He did not like 
the situation, but he could not 
shuffle out of it—the Crusader 
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must be obeyed, even on 80 
trivial an occasion. 

“T believe you are right,” 
he said decidedly ; “you have 
thought it out and I haven't.” 

Her heart beat fast with 
pleasure: she had never liked 
him so well before. This he 
could not know, but as they 
walked back the slight embar- 
rassment between them told 
him that a new intimacy had 
stolen into their friendship. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Percy wasswinging very easily 
to his new anchorage, and be- 
fore the next evening he might 
be saidjto have landed in this 
new country, surveyed the 
general lie of it, and made 
friends with its inhabitants. 
They, like the house, began to 
gain a hold upon him which 
he had not at first expected. 
Sir William talked a good deal 
to him, and led him on to talk 
still more in reply: Percy 
found himself invited to discuss 
Edward’s affairs as though his 
own superiority in age were of 
ten years rather than ten days. 
He perceived that this appear- 
ance of a consultation might 
be only tactics on his host’s 
part, but he enjoyed it never- 
theless. He further flattered 
himself that he was getting on 
extremely well with old Miss 
Twyman—Edward’s deaf and 
purblind aunt. But there, too, 
he was a little sanguine: in 
spite of her infirmities, Aunt 
Rose was a caustic lady with 
@ considerable power of re- 
sistance, 

“T’m rather disappointed in 





your young friend,” she told 
Edward after the first twenty- 
four hours of examination ; “he 
has a sort of good looks, and 
his manners are well enough, 
but he is nothing out of the 
common. Lively, I call him— 
not more than that.” 

“Sir appears to find him all 
right,” Edward bawled back at 
her. 

“William is always silly 
about the family,” she replied ; 
“he talks as if it was something 
extraordinary to be a Twyman. 
I tell him we are very decent 
people, but nothing particular, 
—nothing at all.” 

Edward grinned and bowed. 
“Thank you, aunt!” 

“What for?” asked the old 
lady. “You aren’t even a 
Twyman,—you're only plated 
goods.” 

“My poor old relative,” re- 
torted Edward, “it must be 
maddening for you that Thea’s 
going to be ‘Miss Twyman’ 
now.” 

He linked his arm in hers 
and took her out to see him 
play bowls with Percy, whom 
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she astounded by an unpro- 
voked broadside. 

“T’ve been telling Edward 
that you’re nothing extraor- 
dinary.” 

Percy murmured confusedly, 
and Edward pretended to re- 
peat his answer. 

“‘ He wishes he could say the 
same of you, Aunt.” 

But the old lady knew her 
nephew too well: she turned 
upon him at once, and made 
common cause with his injured 
friend. 

So even with Aunt Rose 
Percy was soon on terms of 
domestic intimacy. In a few 
days more the whole family 
had adopted him by the simple 
ceremony of the Christian 
name, and before the week was 
over they and their home 
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seemed to be for him no longer 
among the mere landmarks of 
life, but to have taken their 
place as one of the constella. 
tions which are always with 
the voyager. 

Satisfactory as this change 
was, he was aware that it was 
not really complete, or rather 
that it was complete only from 
his individual point of view, 
There still remained the vital 
question of his own family and 
their relation to this other 
house which seemed so ready 
to adopt him. Natural pride 
assured him that his mother 
would be welcomed too: but 
he was equally sure that she 
would have her own way of 
receiving the welcome, and of 
accepting it only on her own 
terms. 


CHAPTER XL, 


Sir William and his sister 
drove in to meet Amelia in the 
barouche, that slow and stately 
descendant of the family coach. 
She arrived at tea-time, as 
Perey had done a week ago, 
and it was a great pleasure for 
him—a pleasure, too, of a new 
kind—to welcome her to a 
house where he was himself 
already established. But other 
guests had arrived by this time, 
the simmer of the coming fes- 
tivity was beginning, and in 
the general gay disorder he 
found it impossible to get his 
mother quietly away and alone 
for an exchange of confidences. 
Amelia herself was perhaps the 
chief cause of this: she was 
tremendously alive, enjoying 
herself to the very height of 


the opportunity, eager to see 
everything and talk to every- 
body, bright, alert, critical, 
confident, prominent, even 
dominating. Sir William pro- 
fessed his admiration openly, 
in his own courteous and un- 
assured way. ‘“ Your mother is 
the only Mrs Twyman living,” 
he said to Percy, “but if there 
were ten others they would 
not eclipse her.” Percy was 
delighted, but all the more 
impatient to be able to report 
her success to her in private. 
It was not until next morn- 
ing after breakfast that he 
succeeded. ‘They walked out 
together into the walled gar- 
den, and sat down on the bench 
under the wall at the farther 
side, where Percy had sat once, 
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and more than once, with 
Althea. As they went, 


Amelia was talking of a hun- 

-dred things, to which he lis- 
tened with a quiet, almost 
indolent, smile of satisfaction. 
Their moods were, in truth, 
very different: he was care- 
lessly happy, pleased with 
every circumstance of his life, 
and content to watch the 
ripples on the stream: she was 
furiously busy in mind, full of 
energy and resolution, watch- 
ing that same current with the 
determination to embank, di- 
vert, or dam it for the further- 
ance of her own purpose. She 
had thought and thought over 
her boy’s claim and his present 
position until the oceasion now 
before them seemed, in her 
imagination, to be a crisis of 
the last importance. Her in- 
tentions were prudent, no 
doubt, but as she always felt, 
thought, and acted in flashes, 
and was now as fully charged 
as an electric accumulator, the 
chances were all in favour of 
& spark sooner or later. 

They sat down. “ Now,” she 
said, after closing her parasol 
with a snap, “tell me what you 
think of this place.” 

Percy looked lazily at the 
sunlit garden and smiled. ‘I 
like everything about it: don’t 
you?” 

“Of course, any one might 
like it: but that is not what I 
mean, I mean, what do you 
feel about it—being who you 
are?” 

“Oh, I feel quite at home 
now—quite as if I belonged to 
it.” Again he smiled, as if to 
himself, with half-closed eyes, 
Amelia almost flashed, from 
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sheer impatience of his placid 
innocence. 

“People don’t belong to 
places,” she said ; “ places be- 
long to people.” 

“My dear mother!” He 
laughed indulgently. ‘ Well, 
in a way I feel that this be- 
longs to me. 

“You do?”—the spark was 
there now unmistakably: it 
seemed as if it must leap 
out in speech. But the 
connection was never made: 
before the words could be 
discharged her face changed 
suddenly. At the end of the 
green alley of turf, beyond the 
sundial, Sir William’s short, 
upright figure was seen ap- 
proaching. There was evi- 
dently no help for it—she must 
rise to meet him. 

“Pray do not move,” he said, 
with serious courtesy, “but if 
you have a moment to spare, I 
should be glad of your advice.” 

He looked at Amelia only: 
Percy excused himself and left 
them. 

“Tt was about your son,” 
Sir William began, “that I 
wished to consult you. I hope 
he enjoys being with us, and 
likes the place.” 

Amelia’s heart beat to arms 
at once. ‘ How could he help 
it?” she replied. ‘“ He was just 
saying so as you came up.” 

“You are most kind,” her 
host answered, “and what you 
say is a relief to me. I have 
been a little anxious lest any- 
thing in our doings to-morrow 
should jar upon him.” 

“What can you mean, Sir 
William? Is there anything 
which is likely to jar?” His 
reply was not direct. ‘ May I 
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tell you about our _ pro- 
gramme?” he said. ‘ We pro- 
pose to divide our entertain- 
ment: to have the fireworks 
to-night and the dinner and 
the dancing to-morrow. 
Legally, as I daresay you 
know, @ man comes of age on 
the day before the anniversary 
of his birth: to-morrow is 
Edward’s birthday, but he 
attains twenty-one to-day.” 

“No,” replied Amelia firmly, 
“T did not know that.” 

“What I was going to do,” 
he continued, “if you thought 
it would not be troublesome, 
was to ask your son to make 
a short speech at the tenants’ 
dinner.” 

She was silent, swiftly sur- 
veying all the possible bearings 
of this proposal. 

“You must remember,” he 
added, “that Percival is not 
only Edward’s friend, but his 
nearest relative of the name.” 

“T am not likely to forget 
it!” She looked him full in 
the face, but his dark deep-set 
eyes continued to glow genially 
without embarrassment. 

“My dear lady,” he said, I 
am very glad to hear you say 
so: the more fully it is in your 
remembrance, the better you 
will understand my reason for 
asking you to decide in this 
matter.” 

Amelia drew a breath: the 
fog of silence and secrecy had 
rolled away ; the claim, of which 
neither had actually spoken, 
was yet confessedly in both 
their minds. It seemed sud- 
denly to have become more solid, 
since its existence was acknow- 
ledged. Her next feeling was 
a recognition of her antagonist’s 
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generosity: he had been un. 
willing to take advantage of a 
boy’s ignorance. 

“TI am sure Percy will wish 
to speak,” she replied, “but he 
knows nothing of his position: 
his speech will seem to recog- 
nise your grandson’s right to 
everything—you force me to 
tell him.” 

‘*‘T think not,” he said defer- 
entially. “You will of course 
do as you think best: but no 
speech of his could prejudice a 
position of which he is ignor- 
ant.” 

She was struck by the 
argument: the very phrase 
was the same with which Mr 
Mundy had convinced her two 
years ago. 

“T will think it over,” she 
replied, rising from the seat. 

“If you please,” said Sir 
William with a little bow, and 
they walked away together. 

For the remainder of the 
day Amelia was more restlessly 
vivacious than before. It was 
characteristic of her to seek her 
way rather by throwing out 
tentacles of quick feeling in all 
directions, than by sitting down 
deliberately to think it out. 
By evening she was tired, and 
when the fireworks began at 
half-past nine she escaped to 
her own room, which was in the 
front of the house and would 
command an excellent view of 
the entertainment. 

After some preliminary skir- 
mishing with squibs, crackers, 
and Roman candles, the sky 
became dark enough for the 
great set pieces. Percy joined 
his mother at her window, and 
they sat in the soft night air, 
looking on at the fantastic 
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coruscations and shadows from 
a very advantageous distance. 

“This is the finale,” said 
Percy at last, as lanterns were 
seen moving towards a huge 
framework in the centre of the 
ground. 

The fire caught with a rapid 
crackling detonation, and ran 
up the right-hand side of the 
frame. In less than half a 
minute it had outlined a toler- 
able portrait of Sir William, 
which was greeted with a 
round of clapping from the 
spectators. The crackling con- 
tinued as the fire ran across to 
the left, and a second effigy 
blazed forth, not so successful 
perhaps as the first, but still 
recognisable as a likeness of 
Edward, facing his brilliant 
grandfather. The applause 
broke out again, and was re- 
doubled when beneath the two 
figures there was seen blossom- 
ing into flame the legend, “A 
Twyman for ever.” Amelia 
was instantly roused ; the flame 
that had lit the words seemed to 
be rushing along her veins too, 
She was fuming, but she suc- 
ceeded in keeping silence, The 
portraits began to fall piece- 
meal: first Sir William dis- 
appeared ; and then his grand- 
son, after shining alone for a 
brief space, dripped fierily into 
darkness. Only thelegend was 
left. Someone in the crowd 


shouted “A Twyman for ever!” 
and there was more cheering. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Amelia in 
her most profoundly significant 
tone, “they may well say that: 
a Twyman indeed |” 
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“Dearest !” said Percy, tak- 
ing her hand, “don’t be so 
indignant. Birth’s an accident 
—you can’t find fault with 
that.” 

“Birth!” cried his mother; 
“whose birth? I can’t help 
it, Percy, I must tell you—I 
don’t care what that man 
wishes or does not wish. This 
place—this and all the land 
that he is leaving to his grand- 
son, is not his to leave, and he 
knows it! It is yours, yours 
by right and by law too, every 
yard of it, and they invite you 
down here to give away your 
birthright, to stand by while 
they hand over the Twyman 
inheritance to an interloper 
called Donnelly. Fireworks 
indeed! it will take more than 
fireworks to do that!” 

“Steady, my dear mother,” 
said Percy in a much lower 
voice; “you'll be overheard.” 
But he made no other reply: 
he saw that such an outbreak 
could not be wholly without 
warrant of some kind. 

By a natural sequence her 
thought followed his. ‘I wish 
I had brought the papers with 
me,” she said, “but how could 
I tell? You shall see them 
directly you come home.” 

“Of course I must,” he 
replied, “ but till then suppose 
we say no more about it.” 

He was more perturbed than 
he cared to show: he had 
perceived already, and with 
acute apprehension, that his 
relation to everyone in the 
house would be _ inevitably 
changed by this discovery, 








FOR WILMA, 
(AGED FIVE YEARS.) 


LIKE winds that with the setting of the sun 
Draw to a quiet murmuring and cease, 

So is her little struggle fought and done; 
And the brief fever and the pain 

In a last sigh fade out and so release 

The lately-breathing dust they may not hurt again. 


Now all that Wilma was is made as naught: 
Stilled is the laughter that was erst our pleasure; 

The pretty air, the childish grace untaught, 

The innocent wiles, 
And all the sunny smiles, 

The cheek that flushed to greet some tiny treasure; 
The mouth demure, the tilted chin held high, 
The gleeful flashes of her glancing eye; 

Her shy bold look of wildness unconfined, 
And the gay impulse of her baby mind 
That none could tame, 
That sent her spinning round, 
A spirit of living flame 
Dancing in airy rapture o’er the ground— 
All these with that faint sigh are made to be 
Man’s breath upon a glass, a mortal memory. 


Then from the silent room where late she played, 
Setting a steady course toward the light, 
Swifter than thistledown the little shade, 
Reft from the nooks that she had made her own 
And from the love that sheltered, fared alone 
Forth through the gloomy spaces of the night, 
Until at last she lit before the gate 
Where all the suppliant shades must stand and wait. 


Grim Cerberus, the foiler of the dead, 
Keeping his everlasting vigil there 
In deep-mouthed wrath 
Athwart the rocky path, 
Did at her coming raise his triple head 
And lift his bristling hair ; 
But when he saw our tender little maid 
Forlorn, but unafraid, 
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He blinked his flaming eyes and ceased to frown, 
And, fawning on her, smoothed his shaggy erest, 
Composed his savage limbs and settled down 
With ears laid back and all his care at rest; 
And so with kindly aspect beckoned in 
The little playmate of his earthly kin. 


For often she had tugged old Rollo’s mane, 
And often Lufra felt the loving check 
Of childish arms about her glossy neck— 
Lufra and Rollo, who with anxious faces 
Now cast about the haunts and hiding-places 
To find their friend, but ever cast in vain. 


So now, set free from all that can oppress, 
And in her own white innocence arrayed, 
Made one for ever with all happiness, 
Alert she wanders through the starry glade; 
Or, where the blissful Shades intone their praise, 
She from the lily-covered bowers 
Heaping her arms with flowers 
Soars and is borne along 
The amaranthine the delightful ways, 
Gushes the pretty notes and careless trills 
Of her unstudied song, 
And with her music all the joyous valley fills. 


Yet, oh ye Powers whose rule is set above 
These fair abodes that ring the firmament, 
Spirits of Peace and Happiness and Love, 
And thou, too, mild-eyed Spirit of Content, 
Ye will not chide if sometimes in her play 
The child should start and droop her shining head, 
Turning in meek surmise 
Her wistful eyes 
Back tow’rd the dimness of our mortal day 
And the loved home from which her soul was sped. 
Soon shall our little Wilma learn to be 
Amid the immortal blest 
An unrepining guest, 
Who now, dear heart, is young for your eternity. 


R. C. LEHMANN. 











A MYSTERY OF DICKENS, 


BY ANDREW LANG. 


WRITING on Dickens in ‘ The 
Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy, Sir Leslie Stephen 
speaks of the author of ‘Pick- 
wick’ as “the novelist of the 
middle classes,” “the novelist 
of the half-educated.” Now 
most of us novel-readers belong 
to the middle classes; Mr 
Matthew Arnold candidly ad- 
mitted that he did for ore; and 
perhaps no mortal is more 
than three-quarters educated 
at best. But people who 
possess an extensive and 
peculiar knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin languages 
and literatures are convention- 
ally spoken of as “educated 
men.” Thus Mr Jowett, the 
Master of Balliol, and Mr 
Swinburne, were quite educated 
men; yet Mr Pickwick was 
almost as dear as Dr Johnson 
to the Master; while Dickens 
nearly rivalled Victor Hugo in 
the affections of the poet. 

There is fresh and lively 
proof of the hold which Dickens 
keeps on the most educated of 
mankind. When Dickens died 
suddenly in June 1870, he had 
just written, in a clear and 
firm hand, the last words in 
chapter xxiii. of his novel, 
which was appearing in 
monthly numbers, ‘The Mys- 
tery of Edwin Drood.’ For 
the clearing up of that mystery 
—for divulging the author's 
intentions — there remains no 
word from Dickens’s pen; 
though Forster, in his bio- 


graphy of the novelist, reports 
words, later to be quoted, 
which were spoken by Dickens 
to himself. These words might 
be taken as containing the 
solution of the mystery, but I 
shall prove that this is not 
necessarily the case, 

Indeed I shall show that it 
is impossible to form a plaus- 
ible conclusion as to the dé- 
notiment at which Dickens, 
had he lived, would have 
arrived. The impossibility is 
caused by Dickens’s method 
of composition—the method, 
in Sir Walter Scott’s phrase, 
of “hab-nab at a venture.” 
This method was also Scott’s, 
but as he did not publish 
his romances in monthly num- 
bers before they were finished, 
it was always possible for 
him to go back and make 
corrections so as to avoid in- 
consistencies. The late Mr 
Proctor, a well-known popular- 
iser of science, attacked the 
problem of ‘The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood’ more than 
once: his final effort is en- 
titled ‘Watched by the Dead’ 
(1887). In 1895 Mr Cuming 
Walters gave us ‘Clues to 
Dickens’s “ Mystery of Edwin 
Drood,”’ Mr William Archer 
discussed the theme, and I 
myself published ‘The Puzzle 
of Dickens’s Last Plot.’ This 
trifle had at least the effect 
of stimulating speculation and 
research in Cambridge, where 
it was sympathetically criti- 
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cised by a distinguished scholar 
and head of a House. But in 
Cambridge there are two 
schools of thought, one of 
which is represented by the 
learned Professor of Greek, 
Mr Henry Jackson, in his 
recent scholarly treatise, ‘About 
Edwin Drood,’! and the other 
by its critic, the aforesaid 
erudite head of a College. 
Other professors of eminence 
have orally exposed their sys- 
tems: at Oxford the wise and 
learned mainly agree with the 
Greek Professor in Cambridge, 
who has made a study of 
Dickens’s manuscript and of 
his brief notes on his plans, 
and has examined the topog- 
raphy of the scene of the 
story, “ Cloisterham,”—that is, 
Rochester. 

The mystery, as far as it is 
told by Dickens, must now 
be briefly set forth. In the 
forefront of the first chapter 
appears the tower of Cloister- 
ham Cathedral, as _ beheld 
at the end of an opium vision, 
in a London haunt of opium- 
smokers, by John Jasper, the 
apparently reputable choir- 
master of the cathedral, and 
the young uncle of the hero, 
Edwin Drood. In the second 
chapter, at Cloisterham, we 
learn that Jasper is subject, 
after a night with opium, to 
sudden “seizures” and “dazes 
of memory,”—a fact often in- 
sisted on throughout.. He is 
also violently in love with 
Rosa, a skittish schoolgirl 
more or less affianced in 
childhood to Edwin Drood, a 
lad of twenty-one, The uncle 
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and secret rival of Edwin, 
Jasper, is not aware that the 
two young people, though 
friendly, wish to be freed 
from their entanglement. 

After being introduced to 
the Mayor, “an old Tory 
jackass,” Mr Sapsea, and to 
Stony Durdles, the dirty and 
dissipated sub-contractor for 
repairs, who has the keys of 
the cathedral, we meet the 
muscular Christian, Canon 
Crisparkle, and his new resi- 
dent pupil, Neville Landless. 
This youth and his twin-sister, 
Helena, are Eurasians, just 
arrived from Ceylon ; they are 
dark, lithe, fierce, passionate, 
and have the air of being at 
once pursuers and pursued, 

In their flights in Ceylon 
from a cruel stepfather, Helena, 
disguised as a boy, has always 
taken the lead. She is at the 
same school as the heroine, 
Rosa. When all these people 
meet at a little musical party, 
Landless falls in love with 
Rosa; while Jasper stares at 
her till she nearly faints. She 
confides to Helena that Jasper 
secretly persecutes her with 
his attentions. Neville is 
annoyed by Edwin’s arrogant 
manner as regards Rosa; Jasper 
drugs their wine at his house, 
to inflame their fury. They 
quarrel, and Neville exhibits 
homicidal tendeneies. It is 
Jasper’s cue to make him 
murder Edwin, and so take 
that job off his own avuncular 
hands. Failing here, Jasper 
invites the two young men 
to dine with him and shake 
hands on Christmas Eve. 
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Meanwhile, in the words of 
Diekens’s manuscript note for 
chapter xiii, Jasper “lays the 
ground for the manner of the 
murder; to come out later. 
Night picture of the Cathedral.” 

It seems almost undeniable 
that, when Dickens wrote this 
note, he meant Jasper to 
succeed in murdering Edwin. 

“The ground for the manner 
of the murder” is “laid out” 
in a singular way. Jasper 
takes Durdles, the deboshed 
mason, to the Cathedral. They 
start about 8 P.M. on @ 
moonlit December night, and 
climb to the summit of the 
tower. Durdles drinks the 
drugged contents of a large 
bottle of “good stuff” brought 
by Jasper, and, about mid- 
night, in the crypt, he falls 
into an immobile condition, 
in which he can, and does, 
both hear and see. It is 
made plain, from what 
Durdles sees and hears, that 
Jasper takes from him the 
keys of the Cathedral, and 
the key of a sepulchral vault 
belonging to the Mayor, Mr 
Sapsea. It is also shown 
that Jasper goes out of the 
crypt, and is absent for nearly 
two hours, returning about 
2 A.M. 

What does all this mean? 
It is clear, of course, that 
Jasper takes in wax the im- 
pressions of the keys, so as to 
procure false keys. But why 
does he climb to the top of the 
tower? Why murder a nephew 
on a tower-top? Jasper does 
ascertain, as Dickens insists, 
the fact that, at night, the 
ghost-fearing people of Clois- 
terham leave the precincts of 
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the Cathedral, his intended 
scene of operations, in absolute 
solitude; no policemen are 
mentioned anywhere,—in fact, 
there appear to be none, not 
even the old-fashioned watch, 
Again, why does Jasper 
leave the crypt for some two 
hours, and why does he want 
the key of Sapsea’s vault? 
Clearly he meant to conceal 
in it the body of his victim, 
But Jasper knows that by 
tapping the outside wall, 
Durdles can detect the pres- 
ence of any foreign body 
within it. He could therefore 
detect, from without, the 
presence of Edwin’s body in 
Sapsea’s vault. But, at the 
beginning of this midnight 
prowl, Jasper received from 
Durdles the erroneous in- 
formation that quicklime can 
destroy the bones of a human 
being. There is quicklime in 
Durdles’s yard: there may be 
quicklime elsewhere, not so 
remote from the Cathedral. 
We know from [Forster's 
report of Dickens’s oral com- 
munication to himself (August 
1869) that the victim’s body is 
to be thrown into quicklime. 
The manifest suggestion is 
that Jasper, during his absence 
from the crypt, somewhere 
obtains quicklime, which he 
places in Sapsea’s vault. 
Here he will bestow the 
body of Edwin, his victim, 
for he innocently believes 
that if Durdles does tap the 
wall, and does discover 4 
foreign body within, that 
foreign body will be merely 
quicklime; the human _ re- 
mains will have been ren- 
dered indiscoverable by science, 
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owing to “the 
effects” of the lime. 

Whether or not Dickens was 
better informed about quicklime 
than the ignorant and im- 
pulsive Jasper, we cannot 
tell. Whatever Jasper did in 
his two hours was known to 
a atreet-boy, Deputy, a friend 
of Dardles, and a bitter enemy 
of Jasper. Deputy plays the 
part of Flibbertigibbet in 
‘Kenilworth’; he is always 
round the corner, always 
watching, and has a good 
“character part.” 

Meanwhile Edwin has re- 
ceived from Grewgious — a 
lawyer, the guardian of Rosa 
—her mother’s betrothal ring, 
in diamonds and rubies, which 
he is to restore to Grewgious 
if the marriage is broken off. 
Jasper knows nothing of all 
this, and supposes that Edwin 
possesses no jewellery but a 
watch, pin, and watch-chain. 

Next, Edwin and Rosa meet 
and renounce their engage- 
ment, parting on affectionate 
terms. Here (chapter xiii.) 
Dickens does his best to throw 
a tragic shadow over a tender 
last parting, thereby deluding 
his readers—if he means Edwin 
to survive, 

Edwin retains the fateful 
ring. On Christmas Eve Land- 
less and Edwin walk into 
Jasper’s parlour; a furious 
tempest which injures the 
Cathedral tower sets in, and, 
early on Christmas Day, Jasper 
proclaims Edwin missing. He 
had gone, about midnight, for 
@ seasonable stroll with Land- 
less, on a night when King 


corrosive 
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Lear would have stayed at 
home, and has never returned. 
Landless, too, non est inventus, 
he has set out on a seasonable 
walking tour! Then follow 
the pursuit (by amateurs, not 
police) of Landless, and his 
arrest and detention as pre- 
sumed murderer of Edwin; 
and Jasper is active in casting 
suspicion on Landless, his new 
rival with Rosa, and in search- 
ing for Edwin’s body. 

To Jasper enter Grewgious, 
who has learned from Helena 
Landless, apparently, that Jas- 
per persecutes Rosa with his 
sinister affections. Grewgious, 
in an insulting manner, slowly 
informs Jasper that Rosa and 
Edwin have dissolved their en- 
gagement. Jasper’s crime has 
thus been a mere superfluous 
hors d’ceuvre, “pleasant to do,” 
as he himself says when under 
opium, but not business. On 
learning this, Jasper turns 
livid, shows frightful mental 
and bodily anguish, rises from 
his chair with a shriek, and 
falls like a log unconscious. 
Grewgious lets him lie, stirs 
not hand or foot to help him. 
Now if Grewgious is not an 
idiot he is morally certain of 
Jasper’s guilt, or at least that 
Jasper believes himself to have 
committed a pleasant but 
superfluous murder. hen 
Jasper returns to consvious- 
ness he cleverly pretends that 
he supposes Edwin merely to 
have decamped privily to avoid 
gossip about his dissolved en- 
gagement. He next, by merely 
“willing” it, makes Crisparkle 
visit a weir on the river (Cris- 





' Forster’s ‘ Life of Charles Dickens,’ vol. iii. pp. 425, 426. 
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parkle does not know how or 
why he went thither) and 
find Edwin’s watch and 
chain tangled in the wood- 
work, and recover Edwin’s 
searf-pin by diving! All this 
is a quite incredible piece of 
desperately overworked fancy : 
there is too much of the super- 
normal in the novel. 

Jasper now “devotes himself 
to the destruction” of Edwin’s 
murderer ; Landless is hounded 
out of Cloisterham, and lives 
secluded in a garret of Staple 
Inn, in London. After some 
padding, and after six months, 
comes a chapter on “A Settler 
in Cloisterham.” One Datchery 
arrives, manifestly disguised in 
a white wig, and sets about 
playing the part of an amateur 
spy or detective: he pretends 
to be a retired diplomatist. 
In the next chapter (which 
Dickens originally meant, as 
his MSS. prove, to have placed 
before the chapter on Datchery), 
Jasper drives Rosa to fly from 
Cloisterham and take refuge 
withGrewgiousintown. Helena 
Landless has already come up, 
and is living with her brother 
in Staple Inn. In company 
with a new character (an agile 
Lieutenant Tartar, R.N., with 
whom Rosa falls in love at 
first sight), her friends, on 
Helena’s proposal, ask Tartar 
to visit Landless almost daily ; 
to watch, and, if possible, 
to extract information from 
Jasper, who himself is spying 
on Landless. Rosa goes into 
lodgings, where she vainly 
pines for a visit from her 
Tartar. In the last chapter 
Datchery meets at Cloisterham 
the woman who keeps the 
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opium den frequented by 
Jasper in London. She hag 


listened to his babblings, under 
opium, about his intended and, 
as he at least thinks, pleasantly 
accomplished murder. He raves 
about an often contemplated 
journey with a fellow-traveller 
“over abysses where a gli 
would be destruction.” All this, 
and more, the woman has over. 
heard. For some unexplained 
reason she hates Jasper, as 
Datchery discovers by her 
shaking her fist at him during 
service in the cathedral. Here 
the story ends. 

What are we to make out of 
all this? Did Dickens mean 
to spare or to slay Drood? 
Who is Datchery? Professor 
Jackson and Mr Cuming 
Walters are sure that Jasper 
slew Edwin; Mr Archer, Mr 
Proctor, and Mr Jackson’s 
Cambridge reviewer believe 
that Jasper failed in his 
attempt. In my little book 
of 1905 I was of the same 
opinion, but now I have no 
theory as to how the novel 
would have been wound up. 

It is true that, before a line 
of the tale was written, Dickens 
told Forster that the murder 
was to be perpetrated, and that 
the “originality ” of the tale 
was to consist in Jasper’s 
writing an account of the 
whole affair, as if about a third 
erson, “in the condemned 
cell.” That would have been 
very boring; we know enough 
of Jasper’s motives already; 
we have also guessed that, if 
Edwin’s “cold remains” were 
found in the quicklime, the 
indestructible ring would be 
used to prove identity. But 
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if the lime were represented as 
annihilating the remains—then 
the evidence would hardly 
convict Jasper! Tartar was 
to marry Rosa, Crisparkle was 
to ma Helena; Landless 
(Forster “thinks”) was to 
“perish” in helping Tartar to 
seize Jasper. 

Forster’s statement would 
settle the question, if it were 
impossible for Dickens to 
change his mind. But he often, 
as we shall see, changed his 
mind. In his earlier and better 
books he merely went where 
fancy led him, without sketch- 
ing any plan; later, he picked 
up Mr Merdle, in ‘Little Dorrit,’ 
out of a contemporary scandal, 
as the story was going on. 
Later still, Dickens used to 
write a few hasty notes about 
his plans. 

As long as Dickens wrote 
mere “picaresque” strings of 
adventure, the want of plan 
did no great harm. But when, 
in ‘Bleak House,’ he attempted 
to construct a very complex 
plot, without making a plan, the 
loyal Forster thinks the result a 
miracle of construction : but Pro- 
fessor Jackson finds “the con- 
duct of the persons concerned 
wholly irrational.” ‘“Tulking- 
horn’s aims are wholly un- 
intelligible ;” they are indeed ! 
‘Bleak House’ ‘‘no more hangs 
together than a nightmare.” 
But Mr Jackson holds that 
Dickens took pains in con- 
structing ‘Edwin Drood,’ and 
that he himself has “a 


right to look for consistency ” 
and common-sense in that 
work, This is too sanguine a 
belief! No complete scenario 
of ‘Edwin Drood’ was ever 
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made, not even a full list of 
contemplated chapter - head- 
ings, such as R. L. Stevenson 
used to frame. For chapters 
xvii.-xx. only headings exist, 
for chapters xxi.-xxiii. even 
these are absent. There are 
some very early jottings for 
chapters i.-v., and for two or 
three later chapters ; with later 
jottings for chapters i.-xvi. 

That is the whole of Dickens’s 
written preparation for the 
plot of a highly complicated 
police-romance! The evil con- 
sequences of such want of 
method early became con- 
spicuous. 

At near the centre of the 
book, chapter xxiii. bears the 
title (which refers to chapter 
i.) of “The Dawn Again.” The 
attack on Jasper, the beginning 
of his detection, has “dawned.” 
How, when once suspicion was 
active, Dickens could have 
found matter for some twenty- 
five more chapters, no human 
being can guess. To quote a 
Cavalier ballad, he must have 
gone— 


“* Pad, pad, pad, 
Like a thing that was mad.” 


He must have filled up his 
tale of pages with padding ex- 
ternal to the central interest. 

Dickens himself perceived 
that he was in an awkward 
position. In his papers was 
found part of a chapter in 
which Mr Sapsea himself talks 
about a Club of eight men 
to which he belonged; how 
they laughed at him; and 
how a young stranger, Poker, 
adulated him—exactly as 
Datchery does adulate him in 
the published novel. 
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Forster supposes that per- 
haps Dickens, “having become 
@ little nervous about the 
course of the tale, from a fear 
that he might have plunged 
too soon into the incidents 
leading on to the catastrophe, 
such as the Datchery assump- 
tion (a misgiving he had cer- 
tainly expressed to his sister- 
in-law),” wanted to break new 
ground, and introduce new 
characters—the Eight Club. 
But Dickens left this “cramped, 
interlined, and blotted” chap- 
ter unfinished; nor could it 
have helped him, for Poker is 
only a first idea for Datchery, 
the amateur detective ; and the 
too early “beginning of the 
end” would have appeared in 
the middle. 

It is melancholy to think of 
this great and terribly over- 
tasked genius tormented by 
fears that were only too real. 
There was no reason for his 
haste ; no reason why he should 
not have kept baek the book 
till it was finished; or at least 
have mapped out its course in 
writing, so that he might be 
sure of material sufficient to fill 
his allotted space. But, says 
Forster, “there was no hint 
er preparation for the sequel 
in any notes to chapters in 
advance,”—no such notes as 
Thackeray had made for 
‘Denis Duval.’ 

Dickens, according to Forster, 
in his later years briefly jotted 
down his purposes for each 
number of a serial story before 
beginning to write it, but he 
never made a plan of the 
whole novel. 

Consequently we really can- 
not expect, as Mr Jackson 
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does, much consistency in 
tale for which such slight 
preparation had been made, 
and which was visibly ap- 
proaching its dénotment when 
it had scarcely reached its 
middle chapter! 

If Dickens had lived longer, 
and had seen hopes of getting 
more material and more in. 
terest out of a living than out 
of a dead Edwin Drood, he had 
not burned his boats: he could 
produce Edwin alive. That 
was precisely the kind of change 
which he several times, like 
Scott and Thackeray, did make 
in his plans. All three men 
were good-natured, and liked 
“a happy ending.” 

We need not labour to prove 
this good-humoured, incon- 
sistent changeableness in our 
great inartificial novelists, 
Thackeray frankly confesses 
that he was determined in 
‘Pendennis’ to hang Blanche 
Amory’s father, “Colonel 
Altamont,” and only reprieved 
that genial ruffian at the last 
moment. Sir Walter absurdly 
resuscitated Athelstane in 
‘Ivanhoe’ to oblige James 
Ballantyne, and his introduc- 
tion shows that Scott did not 
marry Rowena (whom he 
cordially detested) to Athel- 
stane, and let Ivanhoe marry 
his own true love, Rebecca— 
for moral reasons, forsooth! 
He also altered ‘St Ronan’s 
Well,’ and ruined it, at the 
very last moment—to oblige 
James Ballantyne! 

Dickens, in the same way, 
spoiled ‘Great Expectations’ 
by converting Estella and 
marrying her to Pip, because 
Bulwer (Lytton) “so strongly 
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urged it upon me!”! He pre- 
served Edith Dombey from the 
wiles of Mr Carker (to whom 
an earlier passage indicates 


that she had succumbed) 
merely to oblige Jeffrey! 
Other instances might be 


given, 80 Dickens was very 
capable of changing his original 
purpose and saving the life of 
Edwin. 

Whether by accident or 
design, curious to say, Dickens 
has left himself an open un- 
impeded way of retreat from 
his original idea of killing 
Edwin. First, he had emphas- 
ised Jasper’s liability to weird 
“seizures ” and “dazes of mem- 
ory” after an opium debauch, 
and had given him that in- 
dulgence on the night before 
the designed murder. There- 
fore Jasper might “‘foozle” the 
murder in a daze, and yet be- 
lieve that he had brought it 
off. Next, he had made Grew- 
gious morally certain that 
Jasper had attacked Edwin, 
and yet had left Grewgious 
inactive, —employing no de- 
tectives. Clearly this might 
be because Edwin, drugged 
like Durdles, did not know who 
had assailed him,—it might 
have been Landless; and the 
affectionate lad did not wish 
to impeach his beloved young 
uncle, 

Last, Dickens had instructed 
his son-in-law, Charles Collins 
(brother of Wilkie Collins), to 
design a pictorial cover of the 
numbers, in which Jasper, 
entering a dark vault with 
& lantern, finds a substantial 
shadow-casting Drood “in his 
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habit as he lived,” —soft 
conical hat and all, —con- 
fronting him. If Dickens 
killed Edwin, then (in Mr 
Jackson’s opinion) he could 
later explain that the shadow- 
casting Edwin was a mere 
subjective, though substantial, 
hallucination of Jasper, seen by 
him when he knew of the fatal 
ring and went to the vault to 
look for it. If Dickens spared 
Edwin, then the picture showed 
him lurking in the vault, to 
frighten his naughty uncle. 

Thus Dickens was “dormy,” 
—he could not lose; he could 
end his novel as he pleased ; 
and no mortal can know how 
he would have wound up his 
plot. This is the cleverest 
point in his work, regarded 
as un roman policier. 

Indeed no partisan of the 
theory that Edwin is dead has 
explained why, in that case, 
Dickens insists on Jasper’s 
lapses of consciousness and 
memory after a night of 
opium. Did he insist on these 
fits merely to account for 
Jasper’s overlooking the ring 
in Edwin’s breast-pocket? 

No one explains why Grew- 
gious, anxious as he is to clear 
Landiess of the imputation of 
murder, and aware, as he is, of 
Jasper’s guilt, takes, for six 
months, no measures for spying 
on Jasper. Lastly, the scene 
in which Jasper finds an able- 
bodied Edwin in the vault is 
not explained, for the figure, 
casting a strong black shadow, 
is not a mere spectre of Jasper’s 
excited fancy—unless the sha- 
dow is part of the hallucination! 
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Thus Dickens, at the expense 
of consistency in either case, 
could either kill or spare 
Jasper, and he was notoriously 
changeable and in favour of 
“‘a good-natured ending.” The 
learned Cambridge reviewer of 
Mr Jackson’s treatise makes 
this point very strongly. 

Dickens confessed to Forster 
that he was working in the 
style of “hab-nab at a ven- 
ture,” with his mind so much 
occupied by other matters, — 
arrangements for his last fatal 
series of Lectures (January- 
March 1870),—that “I was 
obliged to leave the book... 
quite gone out of my mind...” 
He had “to transpose” (with 
visible results) ‘‘a chapter 
from number two to number 
one, and remodel number two 
altogether.” } 

All was fluctuating, little 
was thought out, anything 
might happen. Yet the un- 
lucky novel had to wander 
on, living from hand to mouth, 
Dickens may have been very 
capable of framing, first of 
all, a plot both complex and 
consistent. But he never 
framed such a plot in his life. 
Even in ‘Great Expectations,’ 
Louis Stevenson, considering 
the novel as possible material 
for a play, found a woeful list 
of errors, not so visible to 
the unprofessional eye. When 
we observe all these points, 
it manifestly passes the wit of 
man to discover how ‘The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood’ 
would have been solved by its 
maker. There are minor 
questions no less insoluble. 
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If Dickens meant to make 
Jasper murder Edwin at the 
top of the Cathedral tower, 
or by pushing or dragging 
him down some flight in 
the spiral stairs (as in Mr 
Jackson’s scheme), why did 
Dickens mean that? What 
could be more inconvenient? 
If Jasper threw the drugged 
Edwin off the top, sanguinary 
traces of the deed would need 
to be mopped up, down below. 
If Jasper strangled Edwin at 
the top, — with the strong, 
black silk scarf which he has 
provided for the purpose, — 
what a work it would be to 
trundle the body down many 
narrow corkscrew staircases 
and carry it along the gal- 
leries to the bottom, and then 
out to the vault! 

It was a far more work- 
man-like plan simply to lead 
the drugged and unresisting 
Edwin into Mr Sapsea’s vault, 
and there strangle him quietly 
and comfortably, heap up the 
quicklime over him, and go 
home to bed. 

But if Jasper was sensible 
enough to see this, why, in 
his opiated visions, it may be 
asked, does he babble about 
accompanying a fellow-travel- 
ler over “abysses where a slip 
would be destruction,” and cry 
“Look down! lookdown! You 
see what lies at the bottom 
there?” 

We reply,—Dickens had got 
up his local colour. He had 
visited an opium den, and he 
had probably read de Quincey’s 
‘English Opium Eater’ and 
Crabbe’s ‘Sir Eustace Grey.’ 


— 
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In both, and indeed in other 
sources, he would learn that 
visions of suspension over per- 
ilous abysses are characteristic 
features of the dreams of 
opium. Thus de Quincey says: 
“J seemed every night to de- 
scend—into chasms and sunless 
abysses.” 

Again, de Quincey compares 
his opiated dreams to the 
engraved “Dreams” of Pir- 
anesis delirium. The artist 
represents himself on the 
summit of gigantic stair- 
cases “without any balus- 
trade, and allowing no step 
onwards to him who should 
reach the extremity, except 
into the depths below;” and 
the aerial flights of stairs are 
produced upwards, always 
with Piranesi on the top, till 
he and they “are lost in the 
upper gloom.” 

In the same style did Crabbe, 
a votary of opium, paint the 
visions of his Sir Eustace 
Grey :— 

** They hung me on a bough so small, 

The rook could build her nest no 

higher ; 
They fixed me on the trembling ball 


That crowns the steeple’s quivering 
spire.” 


The heights and abysses of 
‘ Jasper’s opiated visions of his 
crime may thus be the mere 
local colour of opium effects, 
borrowed by Dickens from 
books. It is true that during 
one of his visions, Jasper bab- 
bles thus: “ Look down! look 
down! You see what lies at 
the bottom there?” Clearly 
this object is the body of his 
victim. “He darted forward 


to say it, and to point at the 
ground, as though at some 
imaginary object far beneath.” 
But if Jasper is beholding in 
vision the actual “manner of 
the murder,” he must have 
decanted Edwin from the top 
of the tower into the close 
below, — “far beneath.” But 
apart from the absurdity of 
thus ensuring detection —for 
the pavement would be en- 
sanguined—the process contra- 
dicts Mr Jackson’s theory, 
which is that Jasper “flung 
or pushed Drood down the 
winding staircase of the tower,” 
after “ bonneting him with the 
scarf as they descended the 
staircase.” 1 

If Jasper managed to kill 
Edwin by bumping him down- 
stairs, he could never, at any 
point, have seen his body “far 
beneath.” The nature of a set 
of spiral staircases, and long 
intervening galleries, such 
as Dickens describes, does not 
permit Jasper to enjoy the 
spectacle of his dead victim 
lying “far beneath.” Thus 
the connection, if any connec- 
tion were intended, between the 
top of the tower and “ the man- 
ner of the murder ” is invisible. 
Having a handy strong scarf 
for the purpose of strangling 
Edwin, to climb to the tower 
top and use the scarf there 
might be “ pleasant to do,” but, 
as Richard III. said when he 
stabbed the king in the Tower 
befere strangling the babes, 
“business first, pleasure after- 
wards.” 

There remains the great 
puzzle, who was Datchery ? 





1 * About Edwin Drood,’ pp. 22, 25, 27, 88, 89. 
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Was he a new character, or one 
of the characters already intro- 
duced? Nobody can tell. It 
seems incredible, but Mr Jack- 
son accepts the theory of Mr 
Cuming Walters that the 
elderly “buffer,” Datchery, is 
the slim Eurasian girl of nine- 
teen, a stranger newly arrived 
from Ceylon, Helena Landless. 
Such a girl is not apt, like 
Datchery, to “sit long over 
a supper of bread and cheese 
and salad and ale, and still sit 
when his supper is finished.” 
She might let such a meal be 
sent up, but to “sit long” at 
it would, to her, be difficult, 
and would be unnecessary. 
Mr Chesterton has remarked 
that Edith Dombey might as 
well personate Major Bagstock. 
Helena could easily personate 
her twin-brother Neville, and 
might then have heroic adven- 
tures in baffling Jasper. The 
brain of Dickens must have been 
unhinged if he contemplated 
this monstrous metamorphosis 
of Helena into Datchery: more- 
over, Dickens, on reflection, de- 
liberately placed the arrival of 
Datchery at Cloisterham at a 
moment when Helena was in 
London, and before Jasper 
drove Rosa to seek refuge 
in the metropolis. Mr Jack- 
son argues that, had Dickens 
lived, he would have trans- 
posed his printed chapters so 
as to make Helena, who, when 
we see her last, is deter- 
mined to stay in town, leave 
town, disguised as Datchery, 
for Cloisterham. Such arbi- 
trary conjectures are common 
in the higher criticism of the 
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Bible and of Homer, but are 
out of place in serious study 
of a modern novel. 
Meanwhile a fair correspond. 
ent writes to me: “ Dickens’s 
respect for a young woman 
was too great to allow him 
to make Helena track Jasper 
down. Even Alice Brown 
cannot carry it through.” The 
careful student of Dickens 
will know who Alice Brown 
was. Thus I can come only 
to a negative conclusion. Any- 
thing except the absurdity 
about Helena might have 
occurred in the development 
of the romance. In ‘Maga’ 
for April 1857 a critic, 
Colonel Edward Hamley, as 
brilliant a student in lit- 
erature as in war, driven 
desperate by the formless 
‘Little Dorrit,’ wrote “A 
Remonstrance with Dickens.” 
After lustily and joyously ap- 
plauding the humour of the 
early novels, he spoke his 
mind about the later works 
in which Dickens used his 
romance as a pulpit. “Only 
here and there a scrap of his 
native youthful genius peeps 
almost doubtfully through the 
lavish upper growth of affec- 
tation.” Dickens “has less 
constructiveness than falls to 
the lot of five novelists out 
of six ; including all the worst.” 
It appears from Forster's 
book that Dickens wrote: “I 
have kept myself for twenty 
years from knowing of any 
attack on myself,”! but he 
casually saw, in a newspaper, 
that there was an “attack.” 
In fact, there was “a remon- 





1 Forster, vol. iii. p. 140. 
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strance,” there was criticism. 
But Dickens did not read 
criticism, and, though he may 
have been capable of con- 
structing a sufficient plot, he 
never did take the trouble to 
do so. He started from an 
idea, often a good idea, for a 
story, and then from number 
to number he splashed about, 
taking notions and characters 
from contemporary occurrences, 
and, like Herodotus, “seeking 
digressions” into all sorts of 
matters unconnected with his 
theme. It is notable that 
though ‘Edwin Drood’ is 
dated in the era of the be- 
ginning of railways, both of 
Dickens’s artists, Mr Collins on 
the cover and Sir Luke Fildes 
in his veryremarkable woodcuts, 
dressed the characters, men 
and women, in the costumes 
and coiffures of 1870. Dickens 
himself made no error of this 
kind; and perhaps about 1840 
there may have really been 
no policemen in Rochester. 
But no! In ‘Pickwick,’ Mr 
Winkle, when involved in a 
duel at Rochester with Dr 
Slammer, pathetically entreats 
his second, Mr Tracy Tupman, 
not to inform the authorities, 
and interrupt the gentle and 
joyous passage of arms with 
“several peace officers.” The 
date is about 1827-1836, earlier 
than the date of ‘Edwin 
Drood.’ 

Thus, in the eyes of the 
Higher Criticism, the histori- 
cal environment of ‘The Mys- 
tery of Edwin Drood’ is, in 
the phrase of the lover of Mrs 
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Nickleby, “all gas and gaiters.” 
Heads of Houses and Professors 
of Greek may drop the subject, 
and return to The Mystery of 
the Homeric Question, on which 
the purest bosh may be, and 
is, written by the gravest 
authorities. 

If we ask ourselves what 
material had Dickens ready 
for the second half of his 
novel, we note that he had 
no public institutions to yield 
matter of abusive padding. 
He might spin three chapters 
out of the philanthropy of 
Honeythunder and the humours 
of the Billickin. The detective 
business—Datchery, Durdles, 
and Deputy—might yield four 
chapters. The visit of Jasper 
to the vault, and his view 
therein of a _ hallucination 
which he takes for Edwin, 
and of the Edwin whom he 
takes for a ghost; with his 
own flight to the cathedral 
roof, and the pursuit by 
Landless and the agile climber, 
Tartar; also the fatal fall of 
Landless,— might give three 
chapters. The trial would 
supply one; the wind-up and 
the marriage one. That makes 
twelve. Ten more might in- 
clude adventures of Helena, 
love-making, and then the 
Memoirs of John Jasper, who, 
obviously, was quite insane in 
the condemned cell, and was 
sent to an asylum for criminal 
lunatics. The material is 
certainly thin! A _ restored 
Edwin would be serviceable, 
with his account of his pro- 
ceedings. 
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[May 


FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


MY FIRST 


IN some, I think I am right 
in saying in all, of the West 
African Colonies there is no 
official hangman, and when 
there has to be an execution 
his gruesome duties devolve 
upon the District Officer of the 
District where the crime was 
committed. Certainly it is so 
in the Cotton Coast Colony. 

I had been District Officer at 
Akia—the headquarters of a 
very newly opened part of that 
Colony—for some ten months, 
so my year’s tour of service 
was nearly over, and in West 
Africa that means that neither 
health nor nerves are up to 
much. The official population 
of Akia consisted of an As- 
sistant District Officer—Tre- 
herne by name; a Doctor— 
Robertson ; and myself. Tre- 
herne was a Cornish giant, a 
charming fellow, an excellent 
athlete, and an intrepid sports- 
man,—just the type of man 
who looks as if he could defy 
any climate in the world and 
can—except that of the Coast. 
He just got away with his life 
after eight months’ experience 
of it. Robertson was very 
Scotch, very dour, very sour, 
very mean,—he spent all the 
time which he didn’t devote to 
the neglect of his work in idle 
grumblings that Akia afforded 
him no opportunities for private 
practice, and that was all he 
did spend. I had been some 
ten years on the Coast, had— 
more through luck than any- 
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thing else—weathered thestorm 
fairly successfully, and had 
reached the point of acknow- 
ledging the utter impossibility 
of a white man getting at the 
back of a black one’s mind, so 
presumably I knew more about 
the natives than many of m 
contemporaries and fellow Civil 
Servants. Year after year, 
now in one part of the Colony, 
now in another, at irregularly 
regular intervals Home on 
leave, I had been hammering 
away at my job. I had ham- 
mered roads through the forest ; 
hammered some gentlemen who 
onee tried to eat me; hammered, 
too, a little elementary common- 
sense into the curly heads of 
the rising generation. I had 
married some people, buried 
more, imprisoned still more, 
built Rest Houses, examined in 
Government Schools, organised 
sports in far-away villages, 
and generally tried to do my 
coral share in raising the fabric 
of Empire. But till now— 
curiously enough, for murder is 
rife on the Cotton Coast—none 
of my multitudinous duties had 
included a hanging. 

I had never before played 
any part, however humble, at 
an execution—the leading part 
one hopes, with luck, one never 
may ; and though I had been 
expecting it for two or three 
weeks, I gazed at the Warrant 
with something like fascination. 
It meant so much to one poor 
wretch, and I wondered what 
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were the feelings of a man at 
Home who received one ordering 
him to hang a white man. It 
stated curtly that at seven 
o'clock on the morning of the 
following Tuesday the death- 
sentence was to be carried out 
according to law, and the body 
buried in the usual place of 
interment for condemned crim- 
inals. In spite of myself, I 
couldn’t help feeling a little 
sorry for a living creature who 
was already officially and pro- 
leptically alluded to as “the 
body.” I had to steel myself 
against any foolish feelings by 
recalling the facts of the crime 
as disclosed both at the pre- 
liminary investigation made 
by me and at the more recent 
trial before the Judge on Assize 
at which I had been present. 
This was the story of it. 

For many months there had 
been frequent cases of child- 
stealing in and near a place 
called Ugu—a large and unim- 
portant town which straggled 
for a mile or two along the 
slopes of two ironstone hills 
some five-and-twenty miles 
inland from Akia, The thing 
had become a scandal. Little 
girls left at home to mind the 
baby while their mothers went 
to market, tiny boys last seen 
puddling in the mud and play- 
ing such messy games as all 
children love, even babies laid 
down in the shade while their 
parents worked in the yam- 
fields close at hand—all dis- 
appeared and were never heard 
of again. Undoubtedly a gang 
of child-thieves was at work, 
who only too probably hurried 
their poor little victims up to 
the far-off borders of the Colony, 
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whither law and order had not 
yet penetrated, and there sold 
them—or rather the survivors 
—to nomadic traders. 

One night in March, just when 
@ series of tornadoes announces 
the end of the dry season and 
the advent of the rains, a 
family, consisting of a father, 
mother, a little girl aged nine 
and another of about six, shut 
themselves as usual into their 
mud -walled, palm-leaf-roofed 
hut and went to sleep, the 
mother and the elder child on 
one mat, the father and the 
younger on another. A small 
native lamp—an iron pan hold- 
ing a little wick afloat on palm- 
oil—hung from the rafters. 
Somewhere about three o’clock 
in the morning a tornado came 
on. In the midst of it the door 
was pushed open—it appeared 
subsequently that the fibre- 
woven hinges had been cut 
through—and a man crept into 
the room. By the light of the 
lamp he seized the smaller 
child and handed it to an 
accomplice outside. The child 
whimpered. The father leapt 
up with a yell and rushed out 
after it. Simultaneously the 
thief ran to the other mat and 
tried to seize the elder child. 
In an instant he must have 
realised his mistake. Roughly 
pushing the terror-stricken little 
wretch behind a pile of mats 
that stood in a corner of 
the room, the woman—all her 
maternal instincts roused—flew 
at him like a tigress. She 
clutched him round the waist 
and loudly shrieked for help. 
By this time the tornado was 
at its height. The thunder 


crashed continuously, the swish 
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of the rain was almost deafen- 
ing, and the lightning was in- 
cessant—flashing and gleaming 
in great balls of fire such as it 
can only do in places where 
there is ironstwune. It was a 
lurid story of this scene that 
the child subsequently narrated 
to the court: the screams of 
the maddened woman—the man 
had drawn his machete and 
was slashing at her weakening 
arms,—the curses of the baffled 
brute himself, the roar of the 
elements, and the moans of the 
dying father on the threshold, 
for he had been struck down by 
the unseen accomplice outside. 
At last the poor woman was 
forced down on to her knees, 
and, weak from loss of blood, 
released her hold. The man 
made a movement to escape, 
but with a last effort she flung 
herself upon him and seized 
him with her teeth just above 
the knee. With a howl of pain 
he struck at her again and 
again, till she fell back on to 
the floor, and out he rushed. 
Almost immediately afterwards 
neighbours, disturbed by the 
shrieks, clamoured in, to find a 
dead man at the door, a dy- 
ing and frightfully mutilated 
woman inside, and in a corner 
of the room a little girl with 
glazed wide-open eyes crying 
and laughing hysterically. 

At daylight the Onin (vil- 
lage chief) by his big drum 
summoned a meeting in the 
market - place. All the men 
attended, of course—when the 
big drum sounds they dare not 
disobey,—and on this occasion 
all the women too. It was an 
unheard-of thing for them to 
do, but it was no time for 
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custom and tradition to be 
observed: a mother had been 
killed protecting her child, and 
every old dame whose children 
were now grown men and 
women, every woman who wag 
—and every maiden who ho 
some day to be—a mother col- 
lected there. Those who had 
children clasped them tight 
and looked round them with 
sullen scowls, for no one knew 
but what he who had done 
this abominable thing might 
be in their midst. On the 
ground lay the two corpses 
covered over with plantain 
leaves. First of all the Onin 
spoke to the assembled people, 
and then they heard the story 
of those neighbours who had 
been early on the spot. It was 
a bald recital of facts and con- 
jectures: no one could suggest 
any possible clue. Just by his 
side stood the Onin’s mother— 
a kindly old body, white-haired 
and bent with age—trying to 
comfort the distracted child, 
When he had done speaking, 
and after the neighbours had 
had their say, the old lady took 
up the tale. Very softly she 
addressed the child—so softly 
that but few could hear; she 
crooned to her to be brave and 
try to tell what she had seen, 
and bade her remember that 
on her alone they relied for 
their revenge. At that word 
“revenge” the girl straightened 
her little back, took in a long, 
deep breath, and faced the 
crowd. 

“I will tell you all I can,” 
she said, in a voice that was 
still full of tears; “and I pray 
you all to swear by our country 
juju that you will find the 
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man and—punish him as he 
deserves.” 

Aroar of assent came from 
the crowd, a roar in which the 
women’s voices almost drowned 
the men’s. It was answered by 
a shrill yell of exultation from 
the child. It must have been 
almost horrible to see such fury 
in one so young. Then she 
told her tale, clearly and con- 
cisely. She described the way 
her mother had clung to the 
murderer till he slashed himself 
free, and in confirmation she 
removed the plantain leaf that 
concealed the poor butchered 
figure. The sight unnerved 
her, and it was some moments 
before she could proceed. She 
described the last attack and 
the bite just above the knee, 
and then broke down again. 

“No,” she said in answer to 
the Onin—“no, I could never 
know him again. In all the 
fight I never saw his face, 
but ’"—she paused, and point- 
ing dramatically at a man who 
loitered on the outskirts of the 
crowd — “There he is!” she 
shrieked. To shorten a long 
story, the man was seized, dis- 
covered to have the marks of 
teeth just where the child had 
said, and forthwith bound with 
fibre-rope. 

And then, no longer sullen 
but blood-mad, every woman 
there yelled for her revenge. 
It was long before the Onin 
and elders of the town could 
silence them. 

“Hearken to me,” said he at 
length. “Two dry seasons ago 
the White man came here, and 
we are now under the care of 
the great White King. The 
hite man has done many 
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foolish things, we all know 
that, but he also does some 
good: he heals our sick and 
opens up our markets, and we 
swore obedience to him and to 
his King. I promised to have 
no more killing in this town, 
but that a man who had de- 
served death should be taken 
to the White man to be under 
his law. And that I will do 
now. Let the White man kill 
him ; he will take long—many 
moons perhaps—to do so, but 
his word is sure. But this I 
say too. If the White man 
does not kill him who did this 
wicked thing, but lets him go 
free, then I will bind him again 
and hand him over to the 
women, and they shall do with 
him whatsoever they may wish. 
I have spoken.” 


And that was how this 
wretched creature came into 
my hands to be executed ac- 
cording to the law of the White 
man. It was indeed lucky for 
him that he had escaped his 
countrywomen and their name- 
less tortures, and lucky too 
for the White man’s prestige 
in the neighbourhood that the 
Governor had been so well 
advised as to ignore the text- 
intertwisted petition for re- 
prieve presented to him by 
some local notoriety - hunters 
ignorant altogether of condi- 
tions up at Ugu. 

Immediately I received the 
warrant I set about the pre- 
liminary arrangements. They 
consisted mainly in digging a 
large hole in the ground, in 
concocting a trap-door that 
would open when—and only 
when — wanted te do so, and 
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in fixing firmly the two neces- 
sary side-posts and cross- 
beam. 

My native inspector of police 
had had similar experiences 
previously, and the station car- 
penter happened to be a man 
of some sense and ingenuity. 
They worked with a will,—for 
your West African negro loves 
nothing so much as death in 
its crudest forms, except per- 
haps marriage—in its crudest 
form. All promised well. We 
had two or three rehearsals 
with weighted sacks, and save 
that every piece of rope in the 
place was found to be old and 
useless, nothing untoward oc- 
curred. I substituted a length 
of telegraph-wire for the rope 
—it happened to be just at the 
time that the principal places 
on the Cotton Coast were being 
connected by telegraph — and 
rehearsed again. There was 
no earthly reason to anticipate 
failure, but the possibility of 
it haunted me and played on 
my battered nerves. All that 
day and the next I was obsessed 
with old and half- forgotten 
Coast stories of other hangings. 
It was always something so 
inappropriate as to be funny 
that seemed to have taken 
place at them, and I hoped 
most desperately that I 
shouldn’t be reduced to laughter 
at the critical moment. One 
district officer had told me 
that he always found the sight 
of a human figure jigging 
wildly in mid-air irresistibly 
ludicrous, and I thanked heaven 
I had had the hole dug for my 
man’s death-dance. There was 
another horrible story I recalled 
of a man in a non-English 
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coast colony with the rope 
round his neck being sent up 
a tree and told to jump. When 
hs not unnaturally hesitated— 
“Tf you don’t jump,” was 
shouted to him in fluent non- 
English, “T’ll pull you down 
and have you flogged.” And 
the man jumped. Another— 
also non - English — of a poor 
wretch who had jumped, but 
not quite successfully. To 
finish things the non-English 
officer concerned fired his re- 
volver, but his hand shook and 
the rope was hit and—— 
Another, told me by my im- 
mediate predecessor at Akia, 
a highly-strung delicate man— 
Sterrard by name,—the last in 
the world who should have 
been detailed for such a job. 
A French Roman Catholic 
Father who had attended the 
condemned man ‘since his sen- 
tence,—it is always the way 
of that noble body of men to 
succour those who are any 
ways afflicted or distressed,— 
mounted the scaffold with him. 
Sterrard, completely unnerved 
at the last, went behind a tree, 
and said to the head warder, 
“When I drop my hand pull 
the lever.” He dropped his 
hand, and there was a crash 
and a squeal. The French 
Father also had disappeared 
into the earth, but was promptly 
hauled out, horribly frightened, 
but otherwise unhurt. 

All night long these and 
similar stories haunted me. 
Of course it was ridiculous, 
foolish, weak, to allow them 
to do so: until one has done 
ten years on and off the Coast 
and then completed another 
ten months on it, it is easy 
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to criticise, though possibly not 
quite so reasonable as it ap- 
pears to be. I had a wretched 
night, and was up and dressed 
at the first streak of dawn. 
It was a lovely morning, and 
I could not help thinking how 
wistfully I would gaze at its 
unfolding were I—the other 
man, The Akia river flowed 
some three hundred yards 
away—its usual dirty slimy 
brown touched to loveliness at 
that magic hour. It looked 
like some splendid, stealthy, 
living thing. Here and there 
it blushed faintly pink in the 
dawn-glow, but for the most 
part it was gray, here dark- 
gray like a thunder - cloud, 
there neither gray nor blue 
but something between the 
two, elsewhere delicately gray 
like the down on a heron’s 
breast. Now it was primrose 
shot with coral, now opal 
touched with rose, now black 
splashed with blodd!—It was 
time to be at work. 

I sent a message to the 
doctor begging him to be in 
time, and went down to the 
prison. At the gates I met 
the Onin and Elders of Ugo, 
who had come in at my in- 
structions to see what they 
should see and report thereon 
on their return, They were 
very exultant, but a little dis- 
appointed at my refusal to have 
the day’s ceremony in their 
market-place. They had actu- 
ally brought the little girl 
with them — her head amaz- 
ingly tired for the occasion. 
She was frantic with vexa- 
tion when I would not hear 
of her being present at the 
scaffold; and eventually, in 
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order to keep her away, I 
had to lock her up in my 
kitchen with the stalwart wife 
of one of my policemen. 

Everything was in order. 
I saw the condemned man. 
A padre was already with him. 
He was quiet, apparently cal- 
lous, but he looked most hor- 
ribly alive. His eyes gleamed 
with unnatural intensity, and 
every muscle of his magnificent 
physique seemed strained and 
tense. I asked if he wanted 
anything, and he curtly de- 
manded something to drink. 
There was still no sign of 
the doctor, under whose advice 
alone I was strictly allowed to 
supply him with alcohol, but 
I disregarded that point and 
promised to send him what he 
wanted. I went back to my 
quarters and swallowed some 
food. Then I called my boy 
and ordered him to take a 
bottle of my whisky down to 
the prison at once; I had 
none, it appeared, so I told 
him to borrow one from 
Treherne, who was ill in bed 
with fever, and to take it 
down instead. 

It was by this time just 
about to be seven o’clock, so 
I returned to the prison, every 
nerve tingling and strung up 
to the highest pitch, expecting 
there to meet the doctor. He 
had overslept, it seemed, and 
for twenty awful minutes we 
waited there for him. Then 
he appeared in pyjamas, un- 
clean, unshorn, slouching along 
in an old pair of down-at-heel 
slippers. Thank goodness, that 
type of man is now practically 
extinct on the West Coast: he 
is capable of undoing in a day 
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the good of another’s solid 
year’s hard work. The doctors 
of to-day are of a very different 
stamp—eager, earnest, active, 
skilful. 

The rest was soon over. 
The “body” was fetched, and 
walked to the scaffold accom- 
panied by the French Father, 
who was careful this time not 
to disappear. There was a 
bang and a quivering “rope,” 
and murder most foul was 
expiated. It was the point 
up to which I had been 
nerving myself for days, and 
anything afterwards seemed 
anti-climax. And yet there 
was another sickening wait, 
and then the horrible dangling 
thing had to be hauled up 
and a formal inquest held 
thereon. At last even that 
was over. Robertson started 
grumbling about his fees. I 
was briefly — but very —im- 
polite, and then tried hard, 
with fair success, by a day’s 
stiff work to eliminate the 
impressions of the morning. 

It was nearly dark before 
I returned to my quarters. 
Treherne was awaiting me 
there, having crawled across 
in the cool of the evening for 
a few minutes’ “gup.” Just 
as I approached the verandah 
I heard his boy and one of 
mine having an altercation in 
pigeon - English — the only 
mutual tongue they knew. 
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“Ha! Whazzamatta your 
master no send them whisky 
my master done trust him 
morning time?” said his, 

(Why has your master not 
returned the whisky he bor- 
rowed from mine this morn- 
ing ?) 

“You lie! my master no 
lend no whisky to your master 
this day,” retorted mine, who 
happened not to be the one 
aware of the transaction. 

(I think you are making a 
mistake. Surely my master 
has borrowed no whisky from 
yours to-day, has he?) 

“T no lie. He done lend ’em, 
and then he go dash ’em for 
him friend—them one he hang 
morning time.” 

(No,I am not. He borrowed 
some which he gave to his 
friend — the one he hanged 
this morning.) 

“Him friend! Them one he 
hang morning time! Ugh!” 

As we met, Treherne and I 
both overheard the remark, 
and he greeted me with a 
shout of merriment. Laughter 
is horribly infectious, and after 
all, it’s better to laugh than 
to mope—especially in West 
Afriea, And so—like the Mer- 
chant of Venice in the Belmont 
garden scene after the stress of 
the preceding drama—on a note 
of light-hearted laughter and 
chatter ended the day of my 
first execution. 


RETALIATION. 


It was with genuine regret 
that I bade good-bye to Gunga 
Singh. In him the regiment 


lost a good soldier and I a 


personal friend. 


As I watched the stal- 
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wart figure of the young 
Sikh disappear round a bend 
of the drive which led from 
the bungalow, I felt inclined 
to send a message down 
to the regimental lines and 
summon the Afridi company 
that I might tell them exactly 
what I thought of them. For 
it was they who had driven 
Gunga Singh to cut his name. 
He had borne their torments 
unflinchingly and with calm 
dignity for months, but the 
breaking-point had been reached 
at last, and now he was off 
to start life afresh overseas. 

The trouble began whilst the 
regiment lay on the frontier, 
and Sikandar, the Mahsud, 
was the fons et origo of the 
mischief. Sikandar was. a 
border ruffian of a pronounced 
type. Battle, murder, and sud- 
den death were the salient 
features of his history. It 
is true an undercurrent of 
romance flowed beneath the 
turgid flood of his sordid brut- 
alities, and, at times, there was 
not wanting a dash of humour 
—at the expense, needless to 
say, of his victims—to relieve 
the grimness of the tale; never- 
theless Sikandar was an un- 
mitigated nuisance, and a 
source of terror to His Majes- 
ty’s peaceful lieges along the 
border. 

The cold-blooded murder of 
a Hindoo merchant on the 
Government road, which, even 
in the eyes of the clansmen, is 
regarded as holy ground, first 
placed Sikandar beyond the 
pale; and once he had fairly 
started along the road which 
leads to the gallows, he followed 
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it hot-foot. Having rallied to 
his standard a posse of kindred 
spirits, he and his merry men 
soon established a lucrative 
business along the trade-route 
between India and Khorassan. 
Caravans were robbed, the 
mails held up, and _ sentries 
stalked and shot upon their 
beats. A price was put upon 
Sikandar’s head, and in the 
frontier posts our lives were 
made a burden tous. Patrols 
toiled unceasingly over the 
gridiron of hills and valleys 
which form the marches of 
India in its north-west corner, 
and at all hours of the day and 
night we were worried and 
harassed with sensational re- 
ports of the arch-robber’s ex- 
ploits. Zealous “ Politicals ” 
were continually discovering 
clues to his whereabouts, and 
we, with equal regularity but 
considerably more toil, were 
continually proving each clue 
to be a mare’s nest. Horse 
and foot, we laboured inces- 
santly to get on even terms 
with the miscreants, till the 
weeks grew into months and 
still Sikandar and his gang 
ran free amongst the hills, 
levying toll in blood and 
money. 

But the hour of reckoning 
struck at last, and Sikandar 
was one day tamely captured 
by a small patrol, They came 
upon him alone whilst he was 
saying the evening prayer. 
For, a8 we discovered on better 
acquaintance, Sikandar was 
most punetilious in the per- 
formance of his devotions. He 
had despatched his merry men 
upon an errand, and it was 
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whilst awaiting their return 
that he allowed the patrol to 
surprise him. The surprise was 
at first mutual. Sikandar had 
laid aside his rifle and sandals 
in order to repeat his prayers, 
and when the patrol appeared 
he hesitated for one fateful 
moment between war and dip- 
lomacy. Diplomacy won the 
toss. Theoretically, it should 
have succeeded, as the chances 
were against his being recog- 
nised; for, in addition to the 
fact that none of us had the 
honour of his personal ac- 
quaintance, the most sanguine 
of patrols would have found 
it difficult to realise that the 
redoubtable Sikandar would 
actually walk into their arms. 
On the other hand, had he 
decided to fight, the odds were 
heavily against him. 

But Fortune is a fickle jade, 
and Sikandar’s star was set. 
For whilst the non-commis- 
sioned officer of the patrol was 
passing the time of day with 
the devout stranger, an in- 
quisitive young sepoy caught 
sight of the regimental num- 
ber on the stock of Sikandar’s 
rifle. Without more ado he 
threw himself bodily on the 
outlaw. In a few moments 
the prisoner was securely 
bound, and the patrol lost no 
time in placing as many miles 
between them and the spot as 
possible, for they were fully 
alive to all the possibilities of 
the situation, and had no mind 
to meddle just then with the 
smaller fry of the gang. 

When the party arrived at 
the fort, the news of the cap- 
ture spread like wildfire, and 
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Sikandar’s vanity should have 
been tickled by the amount of 
interest his appearance awak- 
ened. The joyful tidings were 
at once tapped on to the wires, 
and soon the whole frontier 
was throbbing with delight 
and calculating the additional 
“nights in bed” it could now 
enjoy and the arrears of sleep 
due. Meanwhile safe lodging 
was provided for the captive, 
pending the receipt of orders 
as to his disposal. 

The summer was at its 
height. The heat within the 
walls of the fort was well- 
nigh insupportable. Inside the 
guard-room it was more than 
human beings could survive. 
We had caught the greatest 
criminal on the border, but we 
had no desire to roast him 
alive, so, instead of consigning 
him to a lingering death inside 
the guard-room cell, we bound 
him hand and foot and let him 
live in the open air like the 
rest of us. 

In appearance Sikandar was 
not prepossessing. Of middle 
height, his broad shoulders, 
deep chest, and short, sturdy 
legs conveyed an impression of 
vast strength. His hair fell in 
a tangled mass to his neck, and 
was cut off square at the nape. 
His face was of a light-brown 
shade, eyes deep-set, nose flat 
and fleshy, and mouth large, 
thin-lipped, and cruel. <A close- 
clipped moustache and scrubby 
beard did nothing to redeem @ 
decidedly uncomely counten- 
ance. A rope of twisted red 
cloth, very greasy, was wound 
round his head. His body was 
clothed in a long dirty-white 
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tunic of homespun reaching 
half-way between thigh and 
knee. A red waist - cloth, 
voluminous trousers, and a pair 
of palm-leaf sandals, completed 
his attire. 

On first arrival our unwill- 
ing guest maintained a morose 
silence, refused food and drink, 
and behaved much as would a 
wild animal fresh taken from 
the jungle. But after he had re- 
covered from the chill shock of 
capture he expanded genially, 
and long before the expiration 
of the week which, thanks 
to the delays and formalities 
with which legal proceedings 
are ever to be identified, he 
spent with us, our captive 
was on terms of jovial famil- 
iarity with his gaolers. He 
appeared to become quite re- 
conciled to his fate, and, as 
though anxious to make re- 
paration for the past, threw 
himself with almost frenzied 
energy into the exercise of 
prayer. At his earnest request 
the services of the regimental 
Maulvi were placed at his 
disposal, and the repentant 
Sikandar passed many hours 
in the company of His Rever- 
ence acquiring merit. Needless 
to say, such extreme piety did 
not pass unnoticed, but made 
a deep impression upon the 
Afridi company. So exemp- 
lary, indeed, was the prisoner’s 
behaviour, that no relaxation 
compatible with his safe custody 
was withheld from him. Indeed 
we were all not a little fasci- 
nated by the wild border thief. 
Villain as he was, he had 
shown himself a dauntless 
leader of men, and the glamour 
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of his adventurous career cast 
a spell over us, making us 
almost wish that the end of 
the bold highlander could be 
other than a shameful death 
on the gallows. 

At last, one evening, the 
orders arrived for Sikandar to 
be marched under strong escort 
to the headquarters station of 
the district to stand his trial. 
All the necessary preparations 
were made for an early start 
on the morrow. On the whole, 
we were relieved to think that 
our responsibilities with regard 
to so valuable:a prisoner were 
nearly at an end, though these 
feelings were not entirely un- 
tinged with a somewhat illog- 
ical regret. 

That last night of Sikandar’s 
sojourn amongst us was hotter 
than usual. Not a breath of 
air stirred, and the mud walls 
of the fort seemed almost to 
glow with heat after the sun 
had set. We all slept sub 
Tove. The guard, as usual, had 
the prisoner tied into his bed, 
which was placed within a 
circle of others occupied by the 
sentries’ reliefs. The havildar 
of the guard slept on the bed 
next to that of Sikandar. -The 
guard consisted, as was the 
custom, of a mixture of Afridis 
and Sikhs. It is thus that the 
maxim divide et impera receives 
practical interpretation in the 
Indian Army. Sikh and 
Pathan, Dogra and Punjabi 
Mahomedan, stand shoulder to 
shoulder, ready to repel the 
King’s enemies, but equally 
prepared to drive bayonets in- 
to each other at His Majesty’s 
command,—for oil and water 
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will commingle sooner than 
Hindoo and Mahomedan will 
love one another or share one 
another’s ambitions, be these 
political, social, or professional. 

The commander of the guard 
that night was Dilawar Khan, 
a havildar of the Afridi com- 
pany. He was a striking- 
looking man, with a fair 
complexion and blue eyes, a 
handsome nose, and a long 
flaxen beard of which he was 
extremely proud. In European 
garb he would have passed for 
a splendid Saxon. Many years 
of gallant service stood to 
Dilawar’s credit, and the day 
was not far off when the three 
stripes on his arm were bound 
to be replaced by the stars of 
the Jemadar, or native sub- 
altern, on his shoulders, for it 
had practically been decided 
that he should fill the next 
vacancy in the commissioned 
ranks of the Afridi company. 
But, alas for human hopes! 
Dilawar fell a victim to 
Sikandar —the last that the 
outlaw could claim. 

Had he:-remained amongst 
the mountains of Tirah in- 
stead of entering the service 
of Government, Dilawar would 
undoubtedly have become a 
mullah. He would have 
preached jehad for the glory 
of Allah and his Prophet. He 
might even have turned ghazi 
himself, and crowned death 
with martyrdom. For the fires 
of his faith burned fiercely 
within him, and it was only 
the iron will of the man that 
kept them under restraint. 
For an Afridi he was well 
educated. He had sat at the 
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feet of a mullah of great repute 
when a youth, and from him 
had imbibed education and en- 
thusiasm for the faith. A fam- 
ily quarrel, however, changed 
the current of his life, and 
the hot-headed youth forsook 
home, kindred, and master, and 
took service under the banner 
of the Great Sirkar. His con- 
spicuous ability, dash, and the 
influence he exerted over his 
comrades, soon marked him 
for promotion, and he rapidl 

ascended the ladder till the 
topmost rungs were practically 
in his grasp. 

On this eventful night Dila- 
war came face to face with the 
second crisis of his life, and this 
time he was called upon to 
choose between his faith and 
his duty. On the one side the 
life of a fellow Moslem lay in 
the hollow of his hand; on the 
other was loyalty to the Govern- 
ment whose salt he ate. One 
path led to a blissful hereafter ; 
the other to wealth, honour, 
and all that a soldier holds 
dear on earth. The strenuous 
piety of the wily Sikandar had 
raked up the smouldering fires 
within Dilawar, and it needed 
but that last whispered appeal 
from the doomed man to his 
fellow Mahomedan, as they lay 
side by side in the still, dark 
night, to fan the embers into 
flame. But if Dilawar was a 
zealous Moslem, he was also 
a Pathan, and a desire to run 
with the hare and hunt with 
the hounds is a weakness with 
every Pathan. So Dilawar 
decided upon a compromise. 
He would acquire merit by 
rescuing a true Believer, but, 
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at the same time, he would con- 
trive that appearances would 
in no way jeopardise his credit 
with the Infidel. It was the 
will of Allah that he should 
be on guard this night, and, if 
the prisoner escaped, that too 
would be the will of the All 
Merciful. 

Silence lay over the fort, 
broken only by the monotonous 
tread of the sentries as they 
measured their beats along the 
walls. There was no moon, but 
the night was clear and star- 
lit. The white-sheeted beds of 
the sleeping garrison stood 
about in clusters in all direc- 
tions, and gave the courtyard 
of the fort the appearance of a 
badly arranged graveyard. 

Suddenly a shot ‘rang out, 
accompanied by a piercing yell. 
A second shot followed im- 
mediately after. In an instant 
every bed was empty, and the 
men, who slept with their rifles 
buckled to their wrists, were 
doubling to their alarm-posts. 
The guard had already stood 
toarms, and Dilawar, a smoking 
rifle in his hand, was making 
towards one of the sentries on 
the wall. The sentry was 
leaning over the parapet peer- 
ing down into the darkness 
below. 

There was no need to ask 
what had happened. Sikan- 
 dar’s bed was empty, and the 
rope with which he had been 
bound lay beside it. The 
Commandant at once joined 
Dilawar and the sentry who 
had fired. The man was 
Gunga Singh, the Sikh. His 
story ran that he had seen 
& white figure make a sudden 
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dash from amongst the beds of 
the guard, climb on to the wall, 
and leap over. He fired just 
as the fugitive balanced himself 
for an instant on the crest. of 
the parapet, and he felt sure he 
had hit him. The second shot 
seemed to him to come from 
the direction of the guard. 
Here Dilawar interrupted the 
speaker, and explained that, 
awakened by the sentry’s shot 
and at once realising what had 
happened, he fired his rifle to 
give the alarm. 

Without delay a party of 
men hurried out to search for 
the escaped prisoner. They 
had not far to look. Sikandar 
lay dead close under the para- 
pet, shot through the back. 
He had cheated the gallows 
after all. 

Again the telegraph instru- 
ments were set a-ticking, and 
the news of Sikandar’s death 
was known from Harai to 
Peshawar before the sun was 
over the hills. 

There followed the inevitable 
Court of Inquiry, the military 
Coroner’s Inquest which deals 
with all the accidents which 
can befall the soldier, from the 
loss of his boots to the loss of 
his life. After the usual 
amount of browbeating and 
cross-questioning on the part 
of the court, and the customary 
contradictions, subterfuges, and 
prevarications on the part of 
the native witnesses, Havildar 
Dilawar Khan was deprived of 
his belt and side-arms and 
was placed under close arrest. 
Then came the court-martial, 
and the truth, or rather, as 
much thereof as was necessary 
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to convict Dilawar of permit- 
ting, if not aiding and abetting, 
the escape of a prisoner confided 
to his care, was dragged out of 
the witnesses. For it would 
indeed be rash to suppose that 
any judicial inquiry in India, 
be it ever so skilfully conducted, 
can be expected to elicit the 
whole truth. 

In due course the finding 
and sentence of the court were 
confirmed, and, with military 
promptitude, promulgated at a 
parade of the whole garrison. 
Dilawar was the central figure, 
and the cup of bitterness was 
surely filled to overflowing 
when the drum-major of the 
regiment, a Sikh, advanced 
towards the unhappy man and 
pulled the stripes from his arm, 
removed the regimental badges 
from his shoulders, and cut off 
the buttons of his jacket. 
Next day the regiment knew 
Dilawar Khan no more. 

But sometimes “the evil that 
men do lives after them”; and 
so it was with Dilawar. As 
far as the regiment was con- 
cerned he no longer lived; but 
he had left behind him, amongst 
his intimate friends and ad- 
mirers in the Afridi Company, 
as a legacy, a burning desire 
to square accounts with the 
young Sikh whom in their 
childish and vindictive un- 
reason these hot - headed par- 
tisans blamed for the downfall 
of their hero. That an un- 
believing dog of a Sikh should 
have killed a gallant — albeit 
outlawed — Pathan was bad 
enough; but that he should, 
further, have been instrumen- 
tal in bringing ignominy and 
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ruin upon another Pathan 
who (and here the shoe pinched 
hard) was shortly to become 
their patron and a source of 
many good things — including 
promotion and unlimited leave 
—was more than flesh and 
blood could endure. If only 
they could have smuggled that 
Sikh across the border into 
Yagistan, how simply and even 
pleasantly the whole affair 
could have been adjusted! But, 
alas! in the woefully law-in- 
flicted realms of the Sirkar 
cumbrously slow and laborious 
methods would have to be 
employed, and even then the 
satisfaction to be derived 
would probably be more than 
doubtful. 

However, days, weeks, and 
months passed without any- 
thing happening to disturb 
the even tenor of our lives, 
Sikandar’s death had given 
the frontier peace for the time 
being. His merry men, bereft 
of their chief, dispersed to 
their homes amongst the 
mountains, and, no doubt, lived 
luxuriously on the fruits of 
more strenuous days. The 
stirring events connected with 
the capture and attempted 
escape had ceased to be the 
all-absorbing topic of conver- 
sation in the fort, and our 
minds began to be occupied 
with alternate hopes and fears 
regarding the approaching 
winter reliefs, which, we ferv- 
ently prayed, would see us 
moving to more congenial sur- 
roundings as far removed from 
the frontier outposts as pos- 
sible. If there was anything 
that might have struck a close 
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observer as being a departure 
from the normal, it was the 
improvement in the behaviour 
of the Afridis, They seemed 
to have turned over a new 
leaf and to have become 
models of military virtue. But 
if any one gave it a second 
thought, the improvement was 
probably attributed to the 
sobering effect which Dilawar’s 
fall might have had tpon 
them. No doubt it would 
soon wear off ! 

Then a strange thing hap- 
pened. One night, soon after 
“lights out” had sounded, 
and we were all snug in bed, 
a series of shots in rapid suc- 
cession sent us hurrying to 
our alarm-posts. Again it 
was Gunga Singh, the Sikh, 
who had fired. He happened 
to be on duty at the same 
post as when he shot Sik- 
andar. This time he explained 
that, hearing the tread of 
feet, accompanied by the clat- 
ter of loose stones, in the 
ravine beneath his post, he 
had challenged. Receiving no 
answer, he had fired at a 
dark object which he saw, or 
thought he saw, moving to- 
wards him. All was, however, 
now still, and the enemy or 
thieves must have either with- 
drawn on finding themselves 
discovered, or were waiting till 
the alarm should have subsided 
before making another ad- 
vance, A strong patrol was 
immediately ordered out and 
the parapet manned. The patrol 
cautiously felt their way down 
the ravine, but could discover 
no trace of an enemy. After 
@ long and careful search they 
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were about to return to the 
fort, when one of the flank 
men reported that he thought 
he heard the groans of some 
stricken creature, Following 
the direction from which the 
sounds appeared to come, the 
patrol discovered a cow lying 
mortally wounded among some 
boulders. The mystery was 
therefore solved, and a titter 
ran round the walls as the 
leader of the patrol shouted 
out the news. 

But for Gunga Singh there 
was no humour in the situa- 
tion. He, a Sikh, had killed 
a cow—that is, had commit- 
ted the foulest sacrilege of 
which a Hindoo can be guilty. 
He would thenceforth be un- 
clean—a pariah amongst his 
brethren, The native officer 
of his company asked per- 
mission for him to be relieved 
at his post, and, having ob- 
tained it, snatched the rifle 
from the unhappy man and 
pushed him from the place 
with curses calculated to wither 
him on the spot. 

The old Sikh priest of the 
regiment then took Gunga 
Singh in hand, and immediately 
instituted a rigorous course of 
purification. After certain 
preliminaries had been duly 
fulfilled, Gunga Singh was 
given leave in order that he 
might betake himself to the 
sacred Ganges and wash and 
be clean. Many were the 
penances that were required 
of him, heavy the fees he paid 
before he was permitted again 
to share the cup and platter. 
But he fulfilled all that was 
required of him without a 
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murmur and with the stead- 
fast courage of a true Sikh, 
and came back to the regiment 
prepared to take up the thread 
of life where he had left it. 
This, however, he was not 
allowed to do. He met with 
no overt hostility; no one 
abused him or threw the past 
in his teeth, yet Gunga Singh 
found it impossible to settle 
down in his old place. It was 
not that his brother Sikhs had 
not forgiven him; they had 
received him back into their 
midst with every token of good 
comradeship, and even his stern 
old company officer had bade 
him a gruff but kindly welcome. 
Nevertheless, even the British 
officers could not but be sen- 
sible that a subtle influence 
was at work throughout the 
regiment—that strange indefin- 
able suggestion of “something 
wrong,” which none know so 
well how to inspire as the 
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natives of India—and Gunga 
Singh became daily more 
miserable. 

The Afridis meanwhile re- 
mained steeped in what might 
be termed absolutely obtrusive 
virtue. 

At last the strain became 
more than the proud young 
soldier could bear, and Gunga 
Singh left us to woo fortune 
afresh, still beneath the banner 
of the Great Sirkar, but under 
far distant skies. 

On his departure the Afridis 
regained their normal high 
spirits, and once more the 
“defaulter’s call” sounded 
through the lines with mono- 
tonous regularity. 

“Gunga Singh’s Cow” has 
become a regimental legend, 
and any newcomer who seeks 
enlightenment on the subject, 
or is curious to know “how the 
cow got there,” is advised to 
ask the Afridi Company ! 

















THE PRIDE OF PRAYER. 


“ What are we, that our prayers should change the courses of the suns?” 


I, 
Was it in pride, O sons of light, 


So swift, so swift to out-soar your sires, 


Was it in pride they knelt last night 
Beside their trembling altar-fires ? 
Was it in pride they dared to dream 


Their prayers might sway the cosmic scheme? 


II. 


Last night I saw a little child 
Kneeling beside her snow-white bed: 
Dark though my soul be and defiled, 
The halo round her still bent head 
Hushed me to worship, and my heart 
Burst all your narrow bonds apart. 


ITI. 


Doubt not that you had bound it fast! 
My boyhood died in that embrace! 
Over my soul your legions passed 
And hurled it, bleeding, to its place! 
I, too, have fought with wolves! I too, 
Stand by this child and answer you. 


IV. 


Your lowliness of heart we see: 

You blazon it for all to mark! 
And even this new humility, 

So swift to quench the vital spark, 
So swift to mock our mortal strife, 
Poisons the very fount of life. 


V. 
Was it in pride that child-like eyes 


Grew wide with heaven where ours grow blind? 


They never thought those complex skies 
Bound by the laws of their own mind! 


Time—Space—they knew not what they were, 
But knew a God might grant their prayer. 
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The Pride of Prayer. 


VI. 


The simple heart, the child-like soul, 
Adoring boundless depths of Power, 
Found in each part the incarnate Whole, 

The Eternal Now in every hour, 
And, at each bed-side Bethlehem, 
There Thou wast, in the midst of them. 


VIL. 


They found the circle of Thy love 
Boundless, its centre in every place, 
With equal depths, below, above, 
Angel and flower and child’s young face; 
Each, in its dark or bright abode, 
The centre of all the skies of God. 


VIII. 


And if they knew not all they knew; 
Yet was Thy heaven of such as these! 
And their most ignorant dreams more true 
Than our slight foot-rule sophistries 
Whose vacant pride still dares to say 
Thy little children vainly pray. 


IX. 


O, not in pride those faltering cries 
Went up from simpler lips of old,— 
Abba, from Thy eternal skies, 
Once more, a little child behold! 
O, grant my prayer, roll back Thy sun, 
And—even in this—Thy will be done. 


x. 


Father, to whom the ephemeral scope 

Of all our laws is subject still, 
Who canst enfold our finite hope 

And make it one with Thine own will, 
Out of Thine infinite might, O hear, 
Grant, as last night, Thy children’s prayer. 


XI. 
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They dreamed that Thou couldst hear them pray, 


And from Thine unspent Orient draw— 
If lesser laws withheld the day— 

Full morning by a mightier law! 
This they believed, in joy and grief, 
Help Thou, help Thou, our unbelief. 


ALFRED NOYES. 
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Tue story of how this 
beautiful book was written 
is as simple, as pathetic and 
wonderful, as the book itself. 

There was a seamstress 
named Marguerite Audoux, as 
poor as any other seamstress 
working for her bread in Paris, 
where, it is said, the working- 
time was eleven hours a day 
and six days a week. Mar- 
guerite Audoux was delicate 
and suffered so much from her 
eyes that she was finally 
warned by the hospital doctor 
to stop sewing on pain of 
losing her eyesight. Unable 
to sew and unable to read, 
alone for long hours of every 
day, she beguiled her loneliness 
and her sore anxiety by writing 
the memoirs of her own child- 
hood on odd scraps of paper. 

This untaught woman had 
not the least hope of supporting 
herself by writing; but she 
had the instinct for writing 
as certainly as she had the 
instinct for literature. What 
we mean by the instinct for 
writing none of us can exactly 
explain; but it is something 
quite distinct from the desire 
for a publisher, or for daily 
bread, or for future fame. 
Frangois Villon was driven by 
that instinct when he lay in 
prison on the last night with 
his fellow-thieves and cut- 
throats, all in the dismal 
certainty of being hanged next 
morning, and what was Fran- 
gois Villon doing? Writing a 
ballade; a ballade which re- 
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BY MOIRA O'NEILL, 


mains to us, and in its sharp 
misery is as unforgettable as 
the most beautiful thing he 
ever wrote, even as 


** On est Flora, la belle Romaine——” 


This is an extreme instance 
of the power of the instinct 
for writing; it does not of 
course explain it. One hardly 
seeks to explain an instinct. 

Marguerite Audoux was not 
without friends. One of them 
had taken her to a sort of 
club where various kinds of 
people met, some of them 
literary and some not. They 
found her interesting and 
attractive, and all were friendly 
to her, knowing nothing of her 
writing. She listened to their 
discussions on literature and 
their own work, and finally 
confessed that she too wrote 
things for her own pleasure. 
They persuaded her to bring 
some of these and read them 
aloud. Perhaps they were 
only kind and sympathetic, 
expecting no great pleasure 
from the reading. But what 
she brought to the next meet- 
ing was the first part of 
‘Marie-Claire,’ and she read 
it beautifully. Their ears, 
their hearts and minds, were 
all taken eaptive; they bade 
her bring more, bring all she 
had written, and nothing 
loath she brought more and 
read to them. With one ac- 
cord they saluted the new 
genius, the star that had 
risen in their midst. How 
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they must have rejoiced, these 
kind French hearts, to find 
that the poor young seamstress 
threatened with blindness and 
hunger to-day, had the means 
in her own hand of winning 
freedom and happiness and 
fame to-morrow! 

To my mind quite the most 
delightful part of this true 
romance is the conduct of the 
members of the club, true lovers 
of literature and true friends 
of the gentle genius whom they 
praised and encouraged to the 
utmost, while with perfect tact 
they refrained from over-ad- 
vising her. She worked on 
now in the sunshine of ap- 
preciation and sympathy ; she 
is a slow worker, and ‘ Marie- 
Claire’ was not written in one 
year. 

Her friends, of whom Charles- 
Louis Philippe was one of the 
most admiring, exerted them- 
selves manfully on her behalf, 
though well accustomed to 
exert themselves vainly on 
their own. It was Francis 
Jourdain who finally brought 
the manuscript when complete 
to the notice of the potent 
Octave Mirbeau; and he, as 
we are informed, having once 
decided that it should be pub- 
lished, worked with incredible 
fury for long months, prepar- 
ing the way for the new 
masterpiece. 

To the lay mind there is 
something mysterious here. 
We cannot understand, or ex- 
pect to understand, why such 
heroic measures are necessary 
before the appearance of a suc- 
cessful new book. Of course 
we have long resigned our- 
selves perforce to the other 
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mysterious necessity for a pre- 
face written by some other 
than the author. In the pres- 
ent instance we find the Pre- 
face to ‘ Marie-Claire’ written 
by M. Mirbeau unusually in- 
teresting, for without it we 
should not have known the 
pathetically interesting facts 
of the writer’s life. And 
though it may be said that 
these have nothing to do with 
the permanent value of her 
book, the one fact that she 
wrote without any intellectual 
training or preparation is really 
of surpassing importance. 

For had we not been told of 
this, we should all have said: 
“This is the book of a very 
experienced writer. It has an 
exquisite simplicity of language 
that must have cost years of 
hard work to acquire. It has 
distinction, certainty of touch, 
and the very finest economy in 
the use of materials. These 
are all the gains of experience.” 

Well, it seems that some of 
the acute critics in Paris were 
so much puzzled by the dis- 
crepancy between the inex- 
perience of the writer and the 
technical perfection of her 
book, that they jumped to the 
conclusion that a good deal of 
it must be the work not of poor 
Marguerite Audoux, but of her 
gifted literary friends. That 
was a silly conclusion, but 4 
serious charge to make; and 
so it happened that a Select 
Committee of the Académie 
Francaise sat to consider the 
matter. On due consideration 
it pronounced ‘ Marie-Claire’ 
to be indubitably the work 
of one hand; after which 
the writer was triumphantly 
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crowned, to the great delight 
of all, as the author of the best 
book of the year. 

Only we continue to wonder; 
and Marguerite Audoux con- 
tinues to find spelling a horrid 
nuisance. 

But it is the property of 

enius to make us wonder, 
and this sudden maturity of 
power is not an unexampled 
phenomenon. When Alphonse 
Daudet wrote his ‘Lettres de 
mon Moulin’ he was consider- 
ably younger than Marguerite 
Audoux is now; for he was 
only seventeen when he left 
his beautiful native Provence to 
try his fortune in Paris, and the 
‘Lettres’ appeared nine years 
later. Now it is curious to 
notice that what Charles 
Saroléa wrote of the ‘ Lettres 
de mon Moulin’ is precisely 
what the critics have been say- 
ing of ‘ Marie-Claire.’ 


“Ce qu'il y a de vraiment étonnant 
dans ‘Les Lettres de mon Moulin’ 
cest que, étant l’eeuvre d’un jeune 
homme, elles n’ont aucun des défauts 
de la jeunesse. La jeunesse est l’Age 
des hésitations, des t&tonnements, 
des imitations maladroites; or les 
‘Lettres’ sont d’une sfreté, d’une 
fermeté de dessin, d’une originalité, 
dune matureté, d’une possession de 
soi qui confondent. La jeunesse est 
Page des excds, de l’exubérance, de 
la démesure, de l’outrance; or les 
‘Lettres’ sont d’une sobriété, d’une 
mesure, d’une simplicité attiques. 

“Et d’autre part, n’ayant aucune 
des imperfections de la jeunesse, les 
‘Lettres de mon Moulin’ en ont 
toutes les qualités: le fratcheur, la 
spontanéité, le naturel, la verve, la 
facilité et ce charme indéfinissable 
qui se dégage, comme la senteur du 
thym et du romarin, de toute l’ceuvre 
et de toute la personnalité de Daudet. 
Les ‘Lettres,’ c’est le chant de la cigale 
a Paube, cest la source limpide 
jaillissant de la montagne.” 
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“What is really astonishing about 
the ‘ Lettres de mon Moulin’ is that, 
being the work of a young man, 
they have none of the faults of youth. 
Youth is the age of hesitations, grop- 
ings, and awkward imitations; now 
the ‘Lettres’ have a certainty, a 
firmness of drawing, an originality, a 
maturity and self-possession, which 
are astounding. Youth is the age of 
excess and exuberance, of dispropor- 
tion and exaggeration; while the 
‘Lettres’ have an Attic sobriety, 
proportion, and simplicity. 

“And on the other hand, though 
they have none of the imperfections 
of youth, the ‘Lettres de mon 
Moulin’ have all its best qualities : 
freshness, spontaneity, naturalness, 
spirit, ease, and the indefinable charm 
which breathes like the scent of 
thyme and rosemary from the whole 
work and the whole personality of 
the author. Here we re the son 
of the cicala to the dawn, the limpi 
spring bubbling from the mountain.” 


These lines might very well 
have been written to describe 
the first work of Marguerite 
Audoux instead of Alphonse 
Daudet. They would of course 
have left a good deal unsaid, 
but all criticisms are alike 
there. 

We are told that ‘ Marie- 
Claire’ is an autobiography, 
and describes the first eighteen 
years of the writer’s life. It 
bears, however, the description 
“Roman” on its cover, and 
this may as well be remem- 
bered. : 

A little girl of five has lost 
her mother, and been deserted 
by her father. She is there- 
fore taken to a large convent 
school, and brought up by 
charity until she is thirteen 
years old. At that age she is 
sent to a farm and taught to 
be a shepherdess. The farm 
changes hands through the 
death of the tenant, but Marie- 
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Claire remains on the place as 
servant to the new occupier 
until she is eighteen. There 
is a short period of happiness 
through a pathetic love-affair, 
which ends quickly; and Marie- 
Claire, bitterly reproached by 
the family she serves, turns 
her back on them and seeks 
refuge in the convent where 
she had been brought up. 
Here she is sheltered for a 
while in semi-disgrace. A 
beautiful young nun who had 
protected her dies one autumn 
morning, and leaves her with- 
out a friend. The convent 
dismisses her, consigning her 
to the care of an elder sister, 
who declines to give her a 
home. Left alone on the 
station platform, where the 
train for Paris is waiting to 
start, Marie-Claire gets into 
the train, and the door that is 
closed on her closes the story. 
Now it is very easy to tell 
that story, but it is not at all 
easy to tell how that story is 
told. In the first place, as it 
begins with a child of five, the 
story is nothing but a series of 
short and vivid pictures, just 
like the reminiscences of a 
child. Nothing is added from 
the after-knowledge of the nar- 
rator. For instance, the child 
does not say that her mother 
died; only that she saw her 
mother asleep, with her hands 
crossed on her breast, and how 
surprising it was that a tall 
candle should be burning in 
the room, and her father lean- 
ing down to look at her. The 
convent to this little child was 
only a great house where there 
were so many little girls; and 
‘all the people in it are char- 
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acterised very simply, just as 
they would appear to a child, 

There is one exception—the 
beautiful nun, Scour Marie- 
Aimée is drawn with intimate 
understanding, almost as by 
an equal; but it will be seen 
at once that it is done by the 
intuition of a child’s love, not 
by an_ intellectual process, 
Scour Marie- Aimée with her 
lovely faee and imperious 
temper, her tender kindness 
and hot angers and anti- 
pathies, becomes the idol of 
Marie -Claire; and she is the 
one heroic touch in that world 
of infinite littleness, the con- 
vent charity-school. 

It is, to say the truth, a 
dreary world. The small 
brutalities of the children to 
each other, the small hearts 
and minds that rule them, the 
small tyrannies and jealousies, 
the panic fears and hysterical 
commotions ofuntaught women, 
make a thoroughly discomfort- 
ing atmosphere. One is thank- 
ful when Marie- Claire is re- 
moved to a farm in _ the 
Sologne, and as soon as she 
is there, the book, so to say, 
bursts into bloom. 

*Dés le lendemain, la fermiére me 
remit un manteau de grosse toile, et 
je suivis la vieille Bibiche pour ap- 
prendre 4 garder les agneaux. 

“Ta vieille Bibiche et sa chienne 
Castille avaient une si grande ressem- 
blance que je pensais toujours qu’elles 
étaient de la méme famille. Elles 
paraissaient du méme 4ge, et leurs 
yeux troubles étaient de la méme 
couleur. Quand les agneaux s’écar- 
taient du chemin, Bibiche disait: 
‘ Jappe, Castille, jappe.’ Elle répétait 
cela trés vite, comme un seul mot, et 
méme quand Castille ne jappait pas, 
les agneaux se rangeaient, tant la 
voix de la vieille ressemblait 4 celle 
de sa chienne. 
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“Lorsqu’on commenga la moisson, 
il me sembla que j’assistais 4 une 
chose pleine de mystére. Des hommes 
s’'approchaient du blé et le couchaient 

terre & grands coups réguliers 
pendant que d’autres le relevaient 
en gerbes qui s'appuyaient les unes 
contre les autres,... Les cris des 
moissonneurs semblaient parfois venir 
d’en-haut, et je ne pouvais m’empécher 
de lever la téte pour voir passer les 
chars de blé dans les airs. 

“Le repas du soir réunissait tout 
le monde. Chacun se plagait & sa 

uise le long de la table, et la 
onlive remplissait les assiettes 
jusqu’au bord. Les jeunes mordaient 
a pleines dents dans leur pain. Tan- 
dis que les vieux coupaient pré- 
cieusement chaque bouchée. Tous 
mangeaient en silence, et le pain bis 
paraissait plus blanc dans leurs mains 
noires.” 


“The first thing next morning the 
farmer’s wife gave me a cloak of 
coarse cloth, and I followed old 
Bibiche to learn how to keep lambs. 

“Old Bibiche and her dog Castille 
were so very like each other that I 
always thought they must be of the 
same family. They seemed the same 
age, and their anxious eyes were of the 
same colour. When the lambs strayed 
Bibiche would say, ‘Bark, Castille, 
bark.’ She repeated it very quickly, 
as if it were one word, and even when 
Castille did not bark at all the lambs 
came back, for the old woman’s voice 
was so like her dog’s. 

“When the harvest began, I seemed 
to myself to be present at something 
that was full of mystery. Men went 
up to the corn and laid it low on the 
ground with long, regular strokes, 
while others gathered it up in sheaves, 
which leaned one against another. ... 
The calls of the harvesters seemed 
sometimes to sound from above, and 
I could not help lifting up my head 
to see if carts of corn were passing in 
the air. 

“The evening meal brought every- 
one together again. They all sat as 
they pleased down the side of the 
table, and the farmer’s wife filled the 
cops to the brim. The young ones 

it into their bread with their teeth, 
while the old ones cut up each mouth- 
ful with precision. They all ate in 
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silence, and the brown bread looked 
whiter in their dark hands.” 


This is the farm of Ville- 
vieille, where no one is unhappy, 
because the farmer Sylvain and 
his wife Pauline are “ braves 
gens.” 


“Mattre Sylvain avait de grands 
yeux noirs qui s’arrétaient tranquille- 
ment sur chacun; il parlait sans 
élever la voix, en appuyant ses mains 
ouvertes sur la ta ™ La fermiére 
avait un visage sérieux et préoccupé ; 
on eit dit qu’elle redoutait toujours 
un malheur, et c’est a peine si elle 
souriait quand les autres riaient aux 
éclats.” 


“Farmer Sylvain had large dark 
eyes which rested quietly upon every- 
one; he spoke without raising his 
voice, leaning his open hands on the 
table. The farmer’s wife had a grave 
and care-filled face ; she seemed to be 
always expecting some misfortune to 
happen, and she hardly smiled when 
other people were in fits of laughter.” 


The clean, wholesome life, 
the dependence on nature and 
the work of one’s hands, the 
sympathy with animals, and 
the pure consolation of homely 
things and faces, all breathe 
from these pages with the 
breath of life, and in everyone 
of them the short-spoken accur- 
acy of description is lit up with 
the enchanter’s touch of imag- 
ination, the inner sight of 
genius. 

This is how winter began 
for the little shepherdess. 


“ Au mois de décembre, les vaches 
restérent tout 4 fait a l’étable. Je 
croyais qu’il en serait de méme des 
moutons. Mais le frére du fermier 
m’expliqua que la Sologne était un 
pays trés pauvre, et que les fermiers 
ne récoltaient pas assez de fourrages 
pour nourrir toutes leurs bétes. 

“A présent je m’en allais seule le 
long des prés et dans les bois. Tous 
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les oiseaux étaient partis. Le brouil- 
lard s’étendait sur les terres labourées, 
et les bois étaient pleins de silence. 
Il y avait des jours od je me sentais 
si abandonnée que je croyais que la 
terre s’était écroulée autour de moi, 
et quand un corbeau passait en criant 
dans le ciel gris, sa voix forte et 
enrouée semblait m’annoncer les mal- 
heurs du monde. 

‘Les moutons eux-mémes ne sau- 
taient plus. Le marchand avait 
emmené tous les miles, et les petites 
femelles ne savaient plus jouer entre 
elles. Elles marchaient serrées les 
unes contre les autres, et méme quand 
elles ne mangeaient pas, elles restaient 
la téte baissdée. 

“ Quelques unes me faisaient penser 
& des petites filles que j’avais connues. 
Je les caressais en les forgant de lever 
la téte; mais leurs yeux restaient 
tournés en bas, et leurs prunelles 
fixes ressemblaient 4 du verre sans 
reflet.” 


“When December came the cows 
were all housed. I thought the sheep 
would be the same. But the farmer's 
brother explained to me that the 
Sologne was a very poor country, 
and that farmers could not harvest 
enough fodder for all their animals. 

“Now I went quite alone along the 
meadows and into the woods. All 
the birds were gone. A mist spread 
over the ploughed fields, and the 
woods were full of silence. There 
were days when I felt so forlorn that 
I believed the earth had fallen to 
ruin all around me; and if a crow 
flew by with a call under the grey 
sky, his loud hearse voice seemed to 
be foretelling the sorrows of the 
world to me. 

“The sheep themselves no longer 
leapt about. The dealer had taken 
away all the males, and the little ewes 
had no heart to play any more by 
themselves, They walked along 
keeping close together, and even 
when they were not eating, held their 
heads down. 

“Some of them reminded me of 
little girls that I had known. I 
stroked them, and made them lift up 
their heads ; but their eyes remained 
downcast, and their fixed eyeballs 
looked like glass that siected noth- 
ing. 


How perfectly the few words 
give the forlorn feeling of 
early winter, the misty dark 
earth, the melancholy woods, 


‘Bare ruined choirs where late the 
sweet birds sang ”— 


and the depressed little sheep 
huddling together under a grey 
sky! Later on comes the 
snow, and sheep and shep- 
herdess have to keep under 
the roof of the farm. Marie- 
Claire can help Bibiche to 
mend the linen, while tall 
Martine sits spinning at her 
wheel, singing old laments. 


“ Le premier jour od !’on fit sortir 
les troupeaux, les sapins étaient en- 
core tout chargés de neige. La col- 
line était toute blanche aussi; elle 

raissait s'étre beaucoup rapprochée 

e la ferme. Tout ce blanc m’éblouis- 
sait ; je ne trouvais plus les choses 4 
leur place, et & chaque instant je 
craignais ne plus apercevoir la fumée 
bleue qui montait au-dessus des toits 
de la ferme. 

“ Les moutons ne trouvaient rien 4 
manger ; ils couraient de tous cétés. 
Je ne les laissais pas s’écarter; ils 
ressemblaient eux-mémes 4 de la 
neige qui aurait bougé, et j’étais 
obligée de faire bien attention pour 
ne pas les perdre de vue. Je réussis 
& les rassembler le long d’un pré qui 
bordait un grand bois. Tout le bois 
était occupé & se débarrasser de la 
neige qui l’alourdissait: les grosses 
branches la rejetaient d’un seul coup, 

ndant que d’autres, plus faibles, se 
balancaient pour la faire glisser a 
terre.” 


“The first day that the sheep were 
let out, the fir-trees were still all 
laden with snow. The hill was quite 
white too; it seemed to have come 
much nearer to the farm. All this 
whiteness dazzled me; I = on 
see things in their proper places, an 
every so het I was afraid I should 
lose sight of the blue smoke that rose 
above the roofs of the farm. _ 

“The sheep could find nothing to 
eat ; they ran in every direction. I 
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did not let them stray ; they looked 
not unlike moving snow themselves, 
and I had to be very careful not to 
lose sight of them. I managed to 

t them together in a field that 

rdered on a great wood. The 
whole wood was busy getting rid of 
the snow that weighed it down ; 
thick branches threw it off with 
one shake, while other weaker ones 
swayed to and fro to make it slide 
down to the ground.” 


There could be nothing 
shorter or plainer than this; 
but also there could be nothing 
more alive, Everything lives 
in these pages—the trees and 
the mists as much as the sheep 
and the old shepherdess’ dog. 
The story has no complications 
or commonplace excitements. 
It moves on, more as @ series 
of pictures than as a story, 
and we follow it with a curious 
tenseness of feeling. The beau- 
tiful measure of the rhythmical 
prose captivates the ear like 
poetry; and the strict economy 
of words answers. to some 
quality of reserve in the writer, 
a reserve coupled with an un- 
failing perception of the essen- 
tial thing to note. Hence there 
ig never a superfluous word, 
and every word used is wanted 
as every line drawn is wanted 
in a fine etching. We have a 
distinct vision of M. Tirande, 
“a little dried-up man, who 
could never keep still, and 
when he stopped for a moment 
anywhere, still seemed to be 
dancing on one foot.” His tall 
daughter-in-law, who had dark, 
heavy eyes and a voice without 
tone, is engraved on our minds; 
&® woman whose whole soul was 
in her linen-chests. Once 
Marie-Claire, greatly daring,— 
for the heavy-eyed woman was 


then her mistress,—tried to 
win her compassion to save a 
poor man from being turned 
out of his house. 


“Aussitét que les deux hommes 
furent sortis, j’osai parler de Jean le 
Rouge. 

“ J’expliquai combien il avait été 
utile 4 maitre Sylvain: je dis son 
chagrin de quitter cette maison qu'il 
habitait depuis si longtemps, et quand 
je m/arrétai, toute angoissée de la 
réponse qui allait venir, Mme. Al- 
_— retira son crochet du fil et 

it: 

“*¢ Je crois que je me suis trompée 
d’une maille.’ Elle compta jusqu’s 
dix-neuf, et elle ajouta : 

“<Cest eunnuyeux, il faut que je 
défasse tout un rang.’ ” 


“‘ As soon as the men had gone out 
I ventured to speak of Jean le Rouge. 

“T explained how useful he had 
been to Farmer Sylvain. I told of 
his grief at leaving that house where 
he had lived so long, and when I 
stopped, in an agony of suspense for 
the answer that should come, Mme. 
Alphonse pulled the crochet-needle 
out of her work and said— 

“*T think I have made one wrong 
stitch,’ 

“She counted up to nineteen, and 


ded— 
“<‘Tt is a nuisance, I shall have to 


undo a whole row.’” 


The life on the farm is very 
quiet, very monotonous, full of 
hard work and peace. All 
interests are centred in the 
place itself. No one ever gets 
a letter there; only one man 
reads books. But on the Feast 
of St John, Marie-Claire in a 
new yellow dress is taken to a 
neighbouring village, and to 
church. Characteristically she 
watches the people, and neglects 
the Service; afterwards, is 
much better pleased when the 
schoolmaster lends her a book 
of fairy tales for half-an-hour. 
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“Sur la place du village les garcons 
et les filles dansaient dans le soleil 
et la poussitre. Je trouvai leurs 
balancements exagérés et leur gaieté 
trop bruyante. 

“Je sentais en moi comme une 
grande tristesse ; et quand, 4 la nuit 
tombante, la voiture nous ramena a la 
ferme, j’6prouvai un vrai soulagement 
& me retrouver dans le silence et 
Vodeur des prés.” 


“On the village green boys and 
irls were dancing in the sun and 
ust. I thought their movements 
exaggerated and their gaiety too 
noisy. 

‘‘A kind of deep depression came 
over me; and when at nightfall we 
drove back to the farm, I felt a real 
solace at finding myself back in the 
silence and the perfume of the 
meadows.” 


The sensitive little soul, spite 
of her true sympathy with 
animals, her successful dealings 
with the tormenting goat and 
with the uncertain bull, was not 
after all a model shepherdess, 
and so she is made a house- 
servant,—much to her own 
delight, as that enables her to 
pay constant visits to a certain 
garret where there is an old 
book without a cover, ‘The 
Adventures of Telemachus,’ 
which she reads in _ secret 
snatches, being afraid to carry 
itaway. Reading is her passion, 
and she will always sacrifice 
sleep to indulge it. 


“J’aimais ce livre, il était pour 
moi comme un jeune prisonnier que 
jallais visiter en cachette. Je 
Pimaginais vétu comme un page et 
m’attendant assis sur la solive noire. 
Un soir, je fis avec lui un beau 
voyage. 

‘Aprés avoir fermé le livre, je 
m’accoudai 4 la lucarne du grenier. 
Le jour était presque fini, et les 
sapins paraissaient moins verts. Le 


soleil s’enfongait dans les nuages 


blancs, qui bouffaient et se creusaient 
comme du duvet. 

“Sans savoir comment cela s’était 
fait, je me trouvai tout-d-coup au- 
dessus du bois avec Télémaque. II 
me tenait par la main, et nos tétes 
touchaient le bleuduciel. Télémaque 
ne disait rien; mais je savais que 
nous allions dans le soleil. 

“La vieille Bibiche m’appelait d’en 
bas. Je reconnaissais trés bien sa 
voix, malgré la distance. Elle devait 
étre bien en colére pour crier si fort. 
Je me souciais peu de ses cris. Je ne 
voyais que le duvet brillant qui 
entourait, le soleil, et qui commencait 
a s’ouvrir pour nous laisser passer, 

**Un choc sur le bras me fit re- 
tomber dans le grenier. La vieille 
Bibiche m’écartait de la lucarne en 
disant : 

“Sil y a du bons sens 4 me faire 
crier comme Ee ! Voila plus de vingt 
fois que je tappelle pour manger la 


soupe.’ 

“Pen de temps aprés, je ne retrouvai 
plus le livre sur la solive. Mais 
c’était un ami que je portais dans mon 
ceur, et jen gardai longtemps le 
souvenir.” 


*‘T loved this book ; to me it was 
like a young prisoner whom I went 
to visit by stealth. I fancied him 
dressed like a page, and waiting for 
me, seated on the black beam. One 
evening I took a beautiful journey 
with him. 

“ After having closed the book, I 
leant on my elbows at the garret- 
window. The day was nearly over, 
and the fir-trees looked less green. 
The sun was sinking in white clouds 
which swelled out and made hollows 
like down. 

“ Without knowing how ithappened, 
I found myself suddenly flying over 
the wood with Telemachus. He held 
me by the hand, and our heads 
touched the blue of the sky. Tele- 
machus said nothing, but I knew 
that we were going into the sun. 

“Old Bibiche called me from below. 
I recognised her voice quite well in 
spite of the distance. She must have 
been very angry to shout so loud. 
Little did I care for her shouting. I 
saw nothing but that shining down 
which surrounded the sun, and was 
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just beginning to open to let us pass 


h. 
coe on my arm made me fall 


pack into the garret. Old Bibiche 
pulled me away from the window, 


n — 
mate N ow what is the sense of making 
me call like that! I have called you 
more than twenty times to come and 


take your soup.’ 
GA short while afterwards the book 


disappeared from the beam where I 
used to find it. But it was a friend that 
I carried still in my heart, and I kept 
the remembrance of it a long while.” 


This is just the characteristic 
attraction of Marie-Claire, that 
anything she loved was “carried 
as a friend in her heart a long 
while.” And she loved so many 
things—a book more than any 
of them, but also the tall old 
elm-tree that grew near the 
door of the farm, the voice of 
the wood-ow] that hooted “‘good- 
night ” on summer evenings, the 
soft grass underfoot in spring, 
the sound of bells carried in 
waves on the breeze, and a low 
house on the hill with the broom 
growing round it as high as the 
roof, the house of Jean le Rouge. 
When she mentions any of these 
things, she does it in a way that 
gives one a curious little thrill, 
and a sudden sense of intimacy 
with the writer. That, I think, 
is a sign that all her love is just 
& very pure quality of imagina- 
tion. She is a creature of two 
worlds, and the inner world is 
where she lives at home. The 
scene in which she moves and 
acts is always present to her as a 
picture; and the extreme beauty 
of her language, recounting her 
own experience, gives now and 
then an almost uncanny feeling, 
as if we had heard two voices 
speaking where we thought 
there was only one person. 
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When Marie-Claire was 
seventeen, she went one day 
to the little empty house on the 
hill, which had once held her 
friends, and made her way 
through the desolate small 
rooms into the garden at the 
back. 


“Et maintenant que j’étais dans 
ce jardin sans cléture, tout entouré 
de genéts fleuris, le désir me venait 
d’y vivre toujours. 

“Un gros pommier se penchait 4 
cété de moi, et trempait le bout de 
ses branches dans la source. 

“La source sortait du trone creux 
d’un arbre, et le trop-plein s’en allait 
en petits ruisseaux 4 travers les 
plates-bandes. 

“Ce jardin plein de fleurs et d’eau 
claire me paraissait le plus beau 
jardin de la terre, et quand je tour- 
nais la téte vers la maison grande 
ouverte au soleil, j’attendais toujours 
qu'il en sortit des étres extraordi- 
naires, 

‘“* Cette maison basse et sans couleur 
me semblait pleine de mystére: il 
sortait d’elle des petits glissements 
brusques et irréguliers, et tout a 
Vheure, j’avais bien cru entendre le 
bruit que faisait Henri Deslois quand 
il posait le pied sur le seuil de la 
ferme de Villevieille. 

“ J’avais écouté, comme si j’espérais 
le voir s'approcher. Mais le bruit de 
pas ne s'était pas renouvelé, et bientdt 
je m’apergus que les genéts et les 
arbres faisaient entendre toutes sortes 
de sons mystérieux, 

“ J’imaginais que j’étais un jeune 
arbre, que le vent pouvait déplacer & 
son gré. Le meme soufile frais qui 
balangait les — passait sur ma 
téte, et emmélait mes cheveux; et 
pour imiter le pommier, je me baissai 
et trempais mes doigts dans 

ure de la source. 

“Un nouveau bruit me fit regarder 
vers la maison, et je n’eus aucune 
surprise en voyant Henri Deslois 
dans l’encadrement de la porte. 

“Tl était téte nue, et les bras 
ballants. 

“Tl fit deux pas dans le jardin, et 
son regard s’en alla au loin dans la 
plaine. 


? 
Peau 
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“Ses cheveux étaient séparés sur 
le c6té, et son front s’allongeait trés 
loin vers les tempes. 

“Tl resta un long moment sans 
bouger; puis, il se tourna tout 4 
fait vers moi. 

“Deux arbres seulement nous 
séparaient ; il fit encore un pas, il 
prit d'une main le tout jeune arbre 
_ était devant lui, et les branches 

euries firent comme un _ bouquet 
au-dessus de sa téte. La clarté était 
si grande, qu’il me semblait que 
Pécorce des arbres brillait et que 
chaque fleur rayonnait, et, dans les 
yeux d’Henri Deslois, il y avait une 
douceur si profonde, que je m’avangai 
vers lui sans aucune honte. 

“Tl ne fit pas un mouvement, mais 
quand je m/arrétai devant lui, son 
visage devint plus blanc que sa blouse, 
et sa bouche trembla. 

“Tl prit mes deux mains, qu’il 
appuya fortement contre ses tempes, 
et il dit d’une voix trés basse : 

“‘Je suis comme un avare qui a 
retrouvé son trésor.’ 

“En ce moment, la cloche de l’église 
de Sainte-Montague se mit 4 sonner. 
Les sons montaient la colline en 
courant, et aprés s’étre reposés un 
instant au-dessus de nous, s’en allaient 
se perdre plus haut. 

“ Les heures passérent avec le jour, 
les troupeaux disparurent un 4 un de 
la plaine : une vapeur blanche se leva 
de la petite riviére; puis le soleil 
passa derriére la barriére de peupliers, 
et les fleurs des genéts commenctrent 
a devenir plus sombres. 

“Henri Deslois me ramena sur le 
chemin de la ferme; il marchait 
devant moi, dans le sentier étroit, et 

uand il me quitta un peu avant 
Vallée des chataigniers, je sentis que 
je Vaimais plus que Sceur Marie- 
Aimée.” 


“ And now that I was in this un- 
fenced garden all surrounded with 
flowering broom, I began to wish I 
could live there for ever. 

“A great apple-tree leant sideways 
towards me, and dipped the tips of 
its branches in the spring. 

“The spring came out under the 
hollow trunk of a tree, and the over- 
flow ran away in tiny rivulets across 


. the borders. 


“This garden full of flowersandclear 


water seemed to me the most beautiful 
garden on earth, and when I turned 
my head towards the house now wide 
open to the sun, I kept expecting that 
some wonderful beings would come 
forth from it. 

“That low and colourless house 
seemed full of mystery ; little glidin 
sounds came from it, sudden an 
irregular noises, and all at once I 
believed I had heard the sound that 
Henri Deslois’ foot made when he 
crossed the threshold of the farm at 
Villevieille. 

“T had listened, as intently as if I 
were hoping to see him approach. 
But the noise of the footsteps was not 
repeated, and soon I noticed that the 
bushes of broom and the trees were 
making all kinds of mysterious noises, 

“T imagined myself a young tree 
that the wind could move at its plea- 
sure. The same fresh breeze that 
bent the broom was passing over my 
head, and blowing my hair about; 
and to imitate the apple-tree I stooped 
and wet my fingers in the pure water 
of the spring. 

“A new noise made me look 
towards the house, and I felt no sur- 
prise at seeing Henri Deslois stand- 
ing in the frame of the doorway. 

“ His head was bare, and his arms 
swinging. e* 

“He took two steps into the 
garden, and gazed far away over the 
plain. 

“ His hair was parted on one side, 
and his forehead was very high above 
the temples. 

“For one long moment he stood 
without moving; then he turned 
directly towards me. 

“ Only two trees separated us from 
each other; he made another step, 
with one hand he took hold of the 
young tree in front of him, and the 

lossoming branches made a kind of 
cluster above his head. So clear was 
the light that it seemed to me as if 
the bark of the trees was shining, 
and as if every flower was beaming, 
and in the eyes of Henri Deslois 
there was a sweetness so profound 
that I went straight towards him 
without the least confusion. 

“He made no movement, but when 
I stopped before him, his face grew 
whiter than his blouse, and his mouth 
trembled. 
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“He took both my hands, which 
he pressed tightly against his temples, 
and said in a very low voice : 

“¢T am like a miser who has found 
his treasure again.’ 

“ At that moment the clock of the 
church of Sainte-Montague began to 
strike. The sounds came running up 
the hill, and after stopping for an 
instant above us, went on to lose 
themselves still higher. 

“The hours passed with the day- 
light, the flocks disappeared one by 
one from the plain; a white mist 
rose from the little river ; then the 
sun passed behind the barrier of 

oplar trees, and the flowers of the 
room began to grow darker. 

“Henri Deslois took me back on 
the road to the farm; he walked 
before in the narrow pathway, and 
when he left me a little before we 
came to the chestnut-alley, I felt that 
I loved him more than Sceur Marie- 
Aimée.” 


In all this extraordinary 
passage there is something 
beyond poetical beauty: there 
is actually natural magic, the 
rarest of qualities even among 
the poets. From henceforth 
the garden of poor Jean le 
Rouge, where the twisted 
apple- trees lean down to the 
water and bear blossoms of 
light, takes rank with the 
wonder - filled places of litera- 
ture— with the forests of 
Spenser, and the sea- washed 
islands of Marvell, and the 
ice-palaces of Hans Andersen ; 
for, like them, the garden of 
poor Jean le Rouge is full of 
enchanted air. 

It seems to me that this 
one passage is amply sufficient 
to prove the genius of Mar- 
guerite Audoux. It is fresh 
and strange, and stirs some- 
thing in the brain that never 
stirred before. Now it is not 
everything to say, There is 
genius here. We can gen- 
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erally find some account to 
give even of this weird pos- 
session; but the genius of 
Marguerite Audoux is strange- 
ly unaccountable. Her gift of 
a rare simplicity in language, 
exquisitely chosen and pointed, 
at one time reminds us of the 
supreme and concealed art of 
Tennyson, and yet oftener it 
is like the perfect artlessness 
of a child. 

She is like a poet when she 
speaks of the great field of 
wheat bowed by the wind 
but rooted to the earth, with 
a host of white butterflies 
hovering over it, vainly offer- 
ing their wings to help the 
wheat to fly; and when she 
tells of that vast church in 
the mist, with its great rough- 
columned aisle and far - off 
altar-lights, and open doors at 
which the sheep tried to enter, 
because they knew it was 
their own familiar chestnut- 
alley leading to the farm, 
while their bewildered little 
shepherdess thought it was a 
church. But she is just like 
a child when she speaks of 
the lovely rainbow colours on 
the foam of the milk in her 
pail; of what fun it was to 
make little pigs wait a minute 
for their food, and see them 
wriggling their eager snouts ; or 
how dreadful it was alone in the 
wood on that stormy moon- 
lit night, when the rushing 
shadows chased her, and she 
had to spring over them for 
fear they should touch her 
feet. It is hard for a child 
not to cry when it is laughed 
at, and she nearly cried when 
Farmer Sylvain doubled him- 
self up with laughing at her 
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combat with the wicked white 
goat. 

Then all her loves and 
friendships are so childlike— 
especially the friendship with 
Eugéne, whom in her secret 
heart she considered as her 
big brother; the gentle, quiet 
man with amused eyes and a 
knack of doing small kind- 
nesses and smoothing the way 
for other people’s hasty feet. 
His own were slow, and he 
walked with s swing in his 
gait, as if he were always 
following his leisurely oxen. 
He read books and _ under- 
stood many things, and was 
loved of all; only he was 
useless on a market-day, as 
he could not sell so much as 
a cheese, and he was consti- 
tutionally incapable of killing 
anything. Any child would 
have loved Eugéne, and Marie- 
Claire had a secret conviction 
that she alone understood when 
his eyes hid their amusement, 
and what he meant when he 
said nothing. 

Eugéne would certainly have 
understood if he had been there 
in the dreadful time when 
trouble came, so close upon 
the shortlived joy, and Henri 
Deslois was not man enough 
to stand up toit. But Eugéne 
was far away then—he had 
passed out of her life. She 
had no friend, and had lost 
her lover. A wild desire came 
over the girl to see Scour 
Marie- Aimée again. She set 
off in the falling snow, and 
made her way back to the 
convent which had sent her 
out to face the world at thir- 


‘teen. There was no Sceur 


Marie-Aimée there any more. 
The same stony-hearted Mother 


Superior received her with the 
same cold dislike that she had 
always shown. The girl was 
sinking in despair, and a 
young nun, beautiful and 
kind-hearted, rescued her and 
won her back to life. 

In any other book, especially 
a woman’s book, we should 
expect here an excursion into 
the inner chambers of grief. 
But we find no such thing, 
Marie-Claire is not introspec- 
tive. It is perfectly clear that 
her heart is broken—as the 
hearts of the young break,— 
but there are not many words 
about it. She has to work 
very hard, which is nothing 
new to her, and _ suspicious 
eyes are upon her. 

She is back now within the 
convent-walls that sheltered 
her childhood, but she has lost 
the only perfect shelter her 
heart has ever known, which 
was within the arms of Scur 
Marie- Aimée. That heroic 
spirit, so loving, so imperfect, 
so sorely tried, has won its 
freedom at last, and is all but 
crowned. Sceur Marie-Aiméefor 
one short hour returns to the 
convent. It is towards even- 
ing, in the autumn; and Marie- 
Claire sees her again, once. 

The meeting of these two 
women for the last time is like 
nothing that one has met with 
in literature. 


“Elle s’assit, sans s’adosser au 
tilleul, et je m’agenouillai dans ’herbe 
& ses pieds. 

“ Ses yeux n’avaient plus de rayons ; 
on efit dit que les couleurs s’étaient 
mélangées, et tout son visage, si fin, 
s’était comme rapetissée, et retiré au 
fond de sa cornette. Sa guimpe ne 
sarrondissait plus comme autrefois 
sur 8a poitrine, et ses mains laissaient 
voir leurs veines bleues. 
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“Son regard se posa 4 peine sur la 
fenétre de sa chambre ; il passa sur 
les allées de tilleuls, il fit le tour de 
la grande cour carrée, et pendant 
quil s’arrétait sur la maison de la 
supérieure, elle laissa échapper ces 

roles comme un murmure— 

“‘T| faut bien pardonner aux 
autres, si nous voulons qu’on nous 

rdonne |’ ; 

“Elle ramena son regard sur moi, 
et elle dit— 

“Tes yeux sont tristes.’ 

“Elle passa ses paumes sur mes 
yeux, comme si elle voulait y 
effacer une chose qui lui déplaisait ; 
et, en les retenant fermés, elle dit de 
la méme voix murmurante— 

“*Tant de souffrances passent sur 
nous !’ 

“Elle retira ses mains pour les 
méler aux miennes, et sans me quitter 
du regard, avec un accent plein de 
pritre, elle me parla— 

“Ma douce fille, écoute-moi: ne 
deviens jamais une pauvre religi- 
euse |’ 

“Elle efit comme un long soupir de 
regret, et elle reprit— 

“*Notre habit noir et blanc 
annonce aux autres que nous sommes 
des créatures de force et de clarté, et 
toutes les larmes s’étalent devant 
nous, et toutes les souffrances veulent 
étre consolées par nous; mais pour 
nous, personne ne s’inquicte de nos 
souffrances, et c'est comme si nous 
n’avions pas de visage.’ 

“Puis ella parla d’avenir; elle 
disait— 

“* Je m’en vais ot vont les mission- 
naires. Je vivrai la-bas, dans une 
maison pleine d’épouvante ; j’aurais 
sans cesse devant les yeux toutes les 
laideurs, et toutes les pourritures !’ 

“J’écoutais sa voix profonde ; il y 
avait au fond comme une ardeur ; on 
efit dit qu’elle pouvait prendre pour 
elle seule toutes les souffrances de la 
terre. 

“Ses doigts cesstrent de s’entre- 
croiser aux miens. Elle les passa sur 
mes joues, et sa voix se fit trés douce 
pour me dire— 

“*La pureté de ton visage restera 
gravée dans ma pensée.’ 

“ Et pendant que son regard passait 
au-dessus de mol, elle ajouta— 

“*Dieu nous a donnée le souvenir, 
et il n’est au pouvoir de personne de 
nous le retirer.’ 
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“Elle se leva du bance, je l’accom- 
ai jusqu’a la sortie, et, quand 
el-CEil efit refermé sur elle la lourde 
= jen écoutai un long moment 
e bruit sourd et prolongé. 

“Ce soir-la, Sceur Désirée - des- 
Anges vint plus tard dans la chambre. 
Elle avait assisté 4 des priérea par- 
ticulitres, pour le départ de Sceur 
Marie-Aimée, qui s’en allait soigner 
les lépreux.” 


“She sat down, without leaning 
back against the lime-tree, and I 
knelt in the grass at her feet. 

“Her eyes Tad lost their gleams ; 
one would have said that their colours 
had mingled, and her face that was 
so thin had all grown smaller as it 
were and farther back under her nun’s 
hood. Her bodice did not curve across 
her breast as it used to do, and her 
hands showed their blue veins. 

“Her gaze rested hardly a moment 
on the window of her room ; it passed 
over the lime-tree alleys, it went all 
round the great square courtyard, 
and while it anal at the house of 
the Mother Superior, she let these 
words escape her lips, in a murmur— 

“*We must indeed forgive others, 
if we would be forgiven ! 

“ Her gaze prea, we to rest on me, 
and she said— 

“¢ Your eyes are sad.’ 

“She passed the palms of her hands 
over my eyes, as if she wanted to 
efface from them something that did 
not please her; and keeping them still 
shut, she said in the same murmuring 
voice— 

‘“**So many griefs pass over us!’ 

‘* She took away her hands to clasp 
them with mine, and without moving 
her eyes from my face, in an accent 
of entreaty, she spoke to me— 

‘“** My sweet daughter, listen to me: 
never become a poor nun !’ 

‘She seemed to breathe a long sigh 
of regret, and went on— 

“ ‘Our dress of black and white is to 
tell others that we are creatures of 
strength and of light, and all tears 
are poured out before us, and all 
sorrows call on us to console them ; 
but as for us, no one cares for our 
sorrows, and it is as if we had no 
faces.’ 

“Then she spoke of the future; she 
said— 

“¢T am going away where mission- 
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aries go. I shall live down there in a 
house full of terror. I shall have for 
ever before my eyes all things that are 
hideous, all things that are corrupt!’ 

“T listened to her deep voice; below 
it there was a kind of ardour: one 
would have said that she could have 
taken upon herself alone all the 
sufferings upon earth. 

“Her fingers ceased twining them- 
selves with mine. She passed them 
over my cheeks, and her voice turned 
very sweet as she said to me— 

“The pureness of your face will 
remain graven in my mind.’ 

“ And as her gaze was lifted above 
me, she added— 

***God has given us remembrance, 
and it is not in the power of anyone 
to take that from us.’ 

“She got up from the bench, I 
went with her as far as the way out, 
and when Bel-Cil had reclosed the 
heavy door behind her, I listened for 
a long moment to the hollow drawn- 
out sound it made. 

“That evening Sceur Désirée-des- 
Anges came later than usual to our 
room. She had been present at the 
special prayers offered before the 
departure of Sceur Marie-Aimée, who 
was going away to nurse the lepers.” 


One would not care to be 
the kind of writer who could 
offer a comment upon this. 
But it is simply impossible to 
give any idea of the book 
without this passage. 

And indeed I am far from 
confident of having given any 
just impression of the book. 
In directness of feeling and 
depth of insight it is like 
poetry, and what one longs to 
say is only— 

“Read it,—read it, and you 
will see!” 

For it does not remind one 
of any other book: it is, in 
simple fact, a new thing in 
literature. For this reason it 
seems to me that every one 


* should seek to know Marie- 


Claire. For the few people 
who cannot read French—such 


transparent French as this— 
there is an English translation 
by Mr J. N. Raphael. Opinions 
are divided as to the merits 
of the translation: some of the 
objections brought against it 
seem rather trivial, but as far 
as I am aware, the most serious 
mistake it contains has passed 
unnoticed. 

Marie-Claire tells (on page 
181) that it was her habit on 
Sundays, when she returned 
from hearing Mass, to bring 
back her tiny portion of “pain 
bénit,” and divide it amongst 
the children of Jean le Rouge 
in the little house on the hill. 
The “pain bénit” should of 
course be translated “ blessed 
bread.” But Mr Raphael trans- 
lates it “the consecrated wafer,” 
a perfectly impossible idea, 
and one that would give most 
painful offence to many readers 
—it might have been supposed, 
to all. The same expression 
occurring again (on page 210) 
is translated in the same way, 
so it is evidently no slip. Mr 
Raphael apparently does not 
know that it is the custom in 
some parts of France to dis- 
tribute the “pain bénit” amongst 
the congregation after certain 
religious services: it is a cus- 
tom not observed in Italy or 
in Ireland or in other Roman 
Catholic countries, and I do 
not know its origin, though its 
meaning is easily guessed. Mr 
Raphael will no doubt be glad 
to correct his mistake in future 
editions of his book. 

We hear no more of Seur 
Marie-Aimée. We do not know 
what happened at the farm of 
Villevieille, or what became of 
Eugéne and his beloved oxen. 
It seems as if Marie- Claire 
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were born to lose all her friends, 
each in a different way, only 
to keep them for ever in her 
heart. The last friend of all, 
and the one who came to her 
in her worst need, was the 
young nun with the beautiful 
face and name, and _ beauti- 
ful gift of consolation, Sceur 
Désirée-des-Anges. 

She was a merry girl once, 
whose high spirits and curly 
hair were well remembered by 
Marie-Claire, and yet she did 
not know her when she saw 
her again in her nun’s dress. 
This young Sister had con- 
quered many an impulse of 
youth, and now in her secret 
chamber at night she put her 
slender hands together “like 
the saints,” and read Thomas- 
&-Kempis in her plaintive 
voice before she slept; but 
there was one thing she could 
not conquer, and that was her 
aversion to the black and heavy 
nun’s dress that she wore. She 
was ill, yet she was always gay, 
and complained of nothing ex- 
cept that her dress seemed to 
grow heavier. 

Marie-Claire slept with her, 
and one morning very early 
was awakened by hearing her 
say something: then she saw 
the young nun sitting up in 
bed, uncovering her hair. 


“ Puis elle secoua la téte, en faisant 
rouler ses cheveux courts et bouclés 
sur son front, et aussitdt je reconnus 
Désirée Joly. 

“Je me levai un peu effrayée ; elle 
répéta— 

“*Ouvrez la fenétre, afin qu'il 
entre |’ 

“ J’ouvris la fenétre toute grande, et 
= je me retournai, Sceur Désirée- 

es-Anges tendait ses mains jointes 
vers le soleil levant, et d’une voix 
soudainement affaiblie elle disait— 
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on ‘J ’ai Oté ma robe, je n’en pouvais 
us. 

“Elle s’étendit tranquillement, et 
plus rien ne bougea sur son visage. 

“Je retins longtemps ma respir- 
ation pour écouter la sienne ; puis, 
jaspirai longuement, comme si mon 
souffle devait en méme temps entrer 
dans sa poitrine. 

“ Mais en la regardant de plus prés, 
je compris que le dernier soufile était 
déja sorti d’elle. Ses yeux grands 
ouverts semblaient regarder un rayon 
de soleil qui s’avangait comme une 
longue fldche. 

“Des hirondelles passaient et repas- 
saient devant la fenétre en poussant 
des cris comme les petites filles, et des 
bruits que je n’avais jamais entendu 
m’emplissaient les oreilles. 

“Je levai la téte vers les fenétres 
des dortoirs, dans l’espoir que quel- 
qu’un pourrait entendre ce que 
javais 4 dire. 

“Mais mon regard ne rencontra que 
le cadran de la grosse horloge, qui 
semblait regarder dans la chambre 
pardessus les tilleuls; il marquait 
cing heures; alors je ramenai les 
couvertures sur Sceur Désirée-des- 
Anges et je sortis sonner le réveil. 

“Je sonnai longtemps; les sons 
Ils s’en 


Sceur 


s’en allaient loin, bien loin ! 
allaient od sen était allée 
Désirée-des- Anges. 

“Je sonnais, parce qu’il me sem- 
blait que la cloche disait au monde 
que Scur Désirée-des-Anges était 
morte. 

“Je sonnais aussi parce que 
jespérais qu’elle mettrait encore une 
fois son beau visage & la fenétre pour 
me dire— 

**¢ Assez ! assez !’ 

‘Mélanie m’arracha brusquement la 
corde. La cloche, qui était lancée, 
retomba 4 faux, et fit entendre une 
sorte le plainte. 

“Mélanie me dit— 

“<¢ Es tu folle, voila plus d’un quart 
d’heure que tu sonnes !’ 

“ Je répondis— 

“<Scour Désirée-des- Anges est 
morte.’ 


“Then she shook her head, making 
her short curly hair fall down over 
her forehead, and instantly I recog- 
nised Désiré Joly. 

“ A little frightened, I got up; she 
said again— 
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“¢Open the window, that he may 
come in !’ 

“T threw the window wide open, 
and when I turned round, Sceur 
Désirée-des-Anges stretched out her 
clasped hands towards the rising sun, 
and in a voice that had grown sud- 
denly weak she said— 

“*T have taken off my dress,— I 
could not bear it any longer.’ 

“She laid herself quietly down at 
full length, and nothing moved in 
her face any more. 

“For a long time I held my breath 
to listen to hers; then I began to 
breathe hard and slowly, as if I might 
make my breath enter her breast. 

“But when I drew closer to look 
at her, I understood that the last 
breath had gone out of her body. 
Her wide-open eyes seemed to be 

ing at a sunbeam that shot out 
ike a long arrow. 

“Swallows passed and repassed 
before the window, uttering cries 
like little girls, and sounds that I 
had never heard before filled my 
ears. 

“T lifted up my head towards the 
dormitory windows, hoping that some 

rson might be able to hear what I 

ad to say. 

“ But my gaze met nothing except 
the face of the great clock, which 
seemed to be looking into the room 
from above the lime-trees ; it pointed 
to five o’clock: then I drew up the 
bed-coverings over Sceur Désirée-des- 
Anges, and went out to ring the 
réveul, 

“T rang fora _~ time ; the sounds 
went very, very far away! They 
went where Scour Désirée-des-Anges 
had gone. 

“T rang, because I thought the 
bell was telling all the world that 
Sceur Désirée-des-Anges was dead. 

“T rang also because I hoped that 
she would put her beautiful face to 
the window once more, to say to 
me— 

“¢ That’s enough ! enough !’ 

“ Mélanie suddenly “~~; = the rope 
away from me. The bell, which 
was starting, fell back wrong, and 
made a sound like a kind of lament. 

“ Mélanie said to me— 

“¢ Are you crazy? here you have 


. been ringing more than a quarter of 


an hour !’ 
“T answered— 


. “*Scour Désirée - des - Anges ig 
e ? ”» 


Anyone who reads this will 
feel how absolutely individual 
it is. Not the most prosaic of 
minds could contemplate it 
without realising that here at 
last he has encountered the 


“shaping spirit of imagination.” 


He must feel as certain of it as 
that his boots are on his feet. 
And if his sense of anioyance 
at the wretchedly inadequate 
remarks of the present re- 
viewer should rise to a height, 
let him try to calm it by writ- 
ing for himself an adequate 
and satisfactory account of 
the sensations he has received 
from the perusal of ‘Marie- 
Claire.’ 

With what will he compare 
them ? 

With sufficient courage I 
might confess that there come 
floating into my own mind 
comparisons with the delicate 
and dearly imaginative music 
of Grieg, and also comparisons 
with the colour of the blue 
wind-flowers that open here in 
April, and show one colour to 
the sun and another when the 
cold wind blows. 

But how can one seriously 
offer such lucubrations to other 
minds as “criticism ” ? 

No! I prefer to quote three 
lines from a letter received 
from the author of ‘Thoughts 
on Paradox’ :— 


“Ts it not the most perfectly simple 
thing in the world? The last and 

eatest art, we know, is the art of 
eaving out, but this woman leaves 
out almost everything by nature. I 
can only say that she must have the 
heart of a child and the brain of a 
genius.” 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE INDIFFERENCE OF THE PEOPLE—MTHE DECAY OF PARLIA- 
MENT— JUGGLING WITH THE INCOME-TAX— LORD GOSCHEN— 
LIBERAL, NOT DEMAGOGUE—THE INTERFERENCE OF THE STATE 


—GOSCHEN AND HOME RULE. 


Nor long since Lord Rose- 
bery, from his place in the 
House of Peers, deplored, as 
well he might, the indifference 
of the British People. ‘The 
daily papers,” he pointed out, 
“were filled with the details of 
the Coronation, with football 
matches, with contests at golf, 
and a few race meetings.” 
Such topics as these alone 
avail to stimulate the popular 
curiosity, to absorb the popular 
interest. Every candid ob- 
server will admit that the 
indictment, the gravest that 
can be brought against a 
nation, is well founded. Trivi- 
ality has marked the People’s 
mind for its own, and if there 
be not a reaction, we shall 
presently see the sun of our 
Empire set in nothingness and 
folly. 

The indictment is the heavier 
because we are passing through 
the gravest crisis known to 
our history since 1832, In 
that year the first blow was 
struck at what Mr Gladstone 
described as a perfect constitu- 
tion. The evil then begun 
will be consummated in 1911, 
unless the People can be 
aroused from its trance of in- 
difference. The stealthy revo- 
lution prepared by our Govern- 
ment marches apace. Rough 
hands are ready to disturb the 


exquisite balance of our tripar- 
tite constitution. The safe- 
guards which for centuries 
have ensured the personal 
freedom of Englishmen are 
being insolently torn in pieces. 
Hitherto our countrymen have 
been proud of their king and 
Parliament. They have rev- 
erenced the noble precedents 
of liberty, the august tradi- 
tions of their race. Conscious 
that they have been an ex- 
ample of good government 
to all the world, they have 
guarded their privileges with 
a jealous care. They have 
not bounded their policy and 
their aspiration by their pocket. 
They have freely recognised the 
claims of honour, and have 
fought for their country by 
land and sea. 

And now a sudden change 
has overtaken the British 
People. With perfect indiffer- 
ence it views its traditions out- 
raged, its privileges withdrawn. 
The Government now in office, 
though not in power, is intent 
only upon destruction. If it 
has its will, that which is shall 
no longer be. The House of 
Lords torn down, the Throne 
threatened, the Empire dis- 
membered, the Church dises- 
tablished, the law flouted if 
the judges decline to do the 
work of partisans,—these are 
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the promised first-fruits of 
Radiealism. And let it be 
remembered that the sole talent 
of the Government, such as it 
is, is a talent of destructiveness. 
It could not, even if it would, 
build up anew that which its 
impious hands are pulling 
down. Wreckage is its game, 
and it employs all the classic 
artifices, the false light, the 
belled and hobbled horse, which 
since the beginning of time 
have lured mariners to de- 
struction. 

That the members of our 
present Government should lay 
violent hands upon the time- 
honoured institutions of our 
country need not surprise us. 
Their talent is readily sup- 
ported by their inclination. 
Office and its spoils are dear 
to them; and so long as they 
ean persuade Ireland to confer 
upon them the places and titles 
of power, England is not likely 
to receive the smallest con- 
sideration at their hands. 
What we most bitterly de- 
plore is England’s carelessness 
and inaction, It seems as 
though she had lost the 
strength of resistance. With 
a shrug she sees her honour 
and freedom stripped from her. 
Twenty years ago such a crisis 
as we now confront would 
have packed the newspapers 
with protest. Public meetings 
would have been held to de- 
nounce the iconoclasts. The 
old landmarks of party would 
have been rudely broken 
down, and patriots of every 
creed and kind would have 
joined hands in the defence 
of Union and the Constitu- 
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tion. To-day, as we have 
said, apathy holds all classes 
in its frozen grip. They are 
tired of politics, grumble our 
enfranchised citizens, They 
care not what becomes of 
the country so long as they 
can have their bread and 
their circus. Their journals 
reflect accurately enough their 
aims and ambitions. Above 
all, they say, let us have no 
more politics. If there be a 
“scene” in the House, of 
course they must be told of 
it. Otherwise small type and 
the end of a column is suf- 
ficient for a Parliamentary 
debate. Let us talk, they 
murmur, of the weather, of 
crime in New York, of any- 
thing that does not promote 
thought or remind us of the 
duties of citizenship. And as 
we must have excitement, let 
our newspapers make a scandal 
of rainfall or sunshine, and re- 
serve their most potent head- 
lines for the flagrant episodes 
in the lives of wholly un- 
important persons. 

Thus is the People lulled to 
forgetfulness of politics, and 
with an equal sense of boredom 
it regards all other pursuits of 
the intelligence. Our theatres, 
with a few exceptions, are 4 
national disgrace. The talent 
of our actors is thrown away 
upon “comedies,” spoken or 
musical, at which any other 
capital in Europe would laugh 
in scorn. Nor is the failure 
of our stage a mere incident. 
It goes deeply into our nature 
and helps to explain the sad 
triviality of ourcitizens. “There 
will never be civilisation,” said 
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George Meredith, with perfect 
truth, “where Comedy is not 

sible,” and civilisation is 
falling from our shoulders 
like a discarded cloak. The 
People cannot laugh; it pre- 
fers to sentimentalise. Let it 
bleat and it is happy. Ask it 
not to think or to smile. Wit 
and irony are alike distaste- 
ful. Either with grim puri- 
tanical insistence it will shed 
tears over the crudest melo- 
drama, or it will shake its 
sides with boisterous laughter 
at the nimble antics of a knock- 
about “artiste.” Comedy it 
disdains, as it disdains politics, 
because comedy is a criticism 
of life, and provokes thought. 

With a like contempt the 
People looks upon literature. 
Here, also, it demands no more 
than an anodyne. Its printed 
matter must be highly spiced 
or imbecile, it matters not 
which ; in either case it makes 
no urgent demand upon the 
intelligence. And so we have 
a vast amount of books that 
are no books; of fiction fit for 
the lunatic asylum; of his- 
torical compilations written 
below - stairs, in which the 
past is treated with the pry- 
ing curiosity of the Society 
journalist. Our popular maga- 
zines neither instruct nor 
amuse. If they dared to at- 
tempt either enterprise they 
would be doomed to that worst 
inferno, a small circulation. It 
is their end and aim only to be 
trivial, to record everything 
that does not matter, and 
therefore they are eagerly 
read by an apathetic public. 
That which is called the 
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* personal touch” by the jour- 
nalist is prized more highly 
than wisdom or eloquence. 
What a great man has written 
is of no importance. What 
causes the generous heart of 
the People to throb is a know- 
ledge of what the great man 
eats, and with what spirit he 
faces the camera. 

How, then, does the People, 
callously reckless of its country 
and its fate, ask to be amused ? 
As Lord Rosebery says, it de- 
mands of its press details of 
the Coronation, which does not 
take place for two months. It 
demands these details that it 
may be ahead of the news. The 
real appreciation of a great 
pageant, which will symbolise 
the sovereignty and security of 
these islands and our dominions 
oversea, is beyond its reach. 
When the great day comes, 
its poor brain will be too 
much fatigued in anticipation 
to understand the nobility of 
the processions, the grandeur 
of the ceremonies, And after 
this premature interest comes 
a spectator’s interest in sport. 
The sense of danger in a foot- 
ball match just stirs its slug- 
gish blood. Fashion and ad- 
vertisement have combined to 
ensure the momentary popular- 
ity of golf. But cricket has 
lost the favour of the mob, 
which asks, through its ac- 
credited mouthpieces, “What 
shall we do to make the 
national game attractive?” 
Meanwhile gate-money, which 
supersedes skill and sport in 
the minds of our cricketers, 
falls off, and if the batsmen of 
England cannot raise the speed 
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of their scoring, then their 
patron, the people of England, 
foiled of excitement, will refuse 
to spend their shillings any 
more at Lord’s or the Oval. 
In brief, the popular indiffer- 
ence has spread from politics, 
through literature, to every 
form of human activity, and it 
is difficult to believe that any- 
thing will arouse the People to 
&@ proper view of its dangers 
and duties save revolution or 
a foreign war. 

The cause of the indifference 
is not far te seek. For this, 
as for many other evils, the 
democracy alone is to blame. 
By a curious irony, to thrust 
responsibility upon the People 
is to deprive it of all energy 
and resolution, The flattery 
which numbs its individual 
victim, destroys the spirit of 
the mob, How, indeed, should 
the people, uninstructed and 
unimaginative, survive the 
truculent praises of the dema- 
gogues who assure it from a 
thousand platforms that it is 
all-wise, all-powerful, and all- 
just? So it gathers in its 
pot-houses, with the smirk of 
conscious vanity on its face, 
and boldly declares that it is 
always right. Why, then, 
should it be at the pains to 
instruct itself? It can send 
what delegates it likes to West- 
minster, pledged to guard its 
interests and to carry out its 
wishes. What these interests 
and wishes are it knows dimly 
and cares not at all. It has 
cast its votes for Cleon, and 
Cleon is the man to do what is 
right. Why should it trouble 


.to think or inquire? Cleon’s 
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flattery still buzzes in its ear, 
and if under Cleon’s captaincy 
the ship of state founders on 
the rocks, what does it matter? 
The People’s wisdom is un- 
impaired. No disaster will ever 
satiate the people’s hunger of 
applause. 

And the democracy, which 
means nothing else than the 
worship of numbers, must per- 
force destroy the taste of the 
community. The polling-booth 
controls also the things of the 
mind. That theatre is supreme 
which can attract within its 
doors the greatest number of 
spectators. That newspaper, 
that book, bears upon it the 
true mark of genius which can 
boast the largest circulation. 
In every field of human energy 
there is but one efficient method 
of judgment—the counting of 
heads. And as the majority 
votes but does not discriminate, 
the worthless play, the worth- 
less book, will always head the 
poll. Pleasures shared in 
common are the meanest plea- 
sures of all, and the will of 
the People must prevail. So 
everybody says, and the People, 
assured of its prevalence, sinks 
back into a tired attitude of 
flattered apathy. 

The indifference of the People 
has for its mecessary con- 
sequence a general decline in 
the morals of Government, 
When the majority is easily 
satisfied our Ministers have 
small scruple in subordinating 
the good of the State to the 
security of official tenure. In 
a debate on the Parliament 
Bill Lord Hugh Cecil pointed 
out, with perfect truth as we 
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think, that the House of 
Commons, which gave its 


decisions by a bare majority, 
which curtailed debate by an 
inexorable guillotine, which 
was influenced in all its pro- 
ceedings by the power of the 
Whips, was unfitted to dis- 
charge the enormous duties 
which it claimed under the 
Bill. He suggested that we 
should provide against the new 
danger by the old safeguards. 
“In the eighteenth century,” 
said he, ‘‘that House was inter- 
fered with by the Court and 
had recourse to secret voting ; 
they were now interfered with 
by the Caueus, and required 
secret voting.” Mr Balfour, 
with a commendable loyalty to 
the House, which he has 
adorned with his eloquence 
for nearly forty years, declared 
that he saw no deterioration in 
Parliamentary practice and 
management, Much as we 
admire Mr Balfour’s loyalty 
and optimism, we cannot agree 
with him. We believe that it 
would be impossible to find a 
parallel in our whole Parlia- 
mentary history to the situa- 
tion which now confronts us. 
Let us consider for a moment 
the means by which it is pro- 
posed to destroy the Consti- 
tution, and to introduce the 
experiment of a Single 
Chamber, which has meant 
ruin and disintegration wher- 
ever it has been tried. Of the 
four groups into which the 
House of Commons is divided, 
the Tories are the largest by 
a single vote. Mr Asquith, 
powerless of himself, with no 
definite policy of his own, with 
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one formula, “ Wait and see,” 
for his only argument, relies 
upon two hostile and corrupt 
factions to lead the attack upon 
his country. On the one hand, 
he receives an interested sup- 
port from the Labour Party, 
which guards its place in the 
House of Commons by an open 
and unchallenged contempt of 
the decision of the highest 
court in the land. On the 
other hand, he obeys the im- 
perious behest of eighty Irish- 
men, the avowed enemies of 
England, who are kept in 
Parliament by foreign gold, 
and whose capital has de- 
clined to present an ad- 
dress to King George. Such a 
situation is, as we have said, 
without parallel. It marks an 
immeasurable step downward 
in the corruption of Parliament. 
And it is all the worse because 
the Irish alliance is the result 
of an obvious bargain. Ireland 
condescends to destroy the con- 
stitution of a country to which 
it professes undying hostility, 
merely on condition that it may 
achieve legislative and political 
disruption. Not in 1874, not 
in any year of our history, 
could such a_ discreditable 
bargain have been possible. 
No other English Government 
would have dared to deprive 
the House of Lords of privileges 
conferred upon it in the dim 
backward of time against the 
will of an English majority. 
How, then, shall we accept Mr 
Balfour’s kindly estimate, and 
reject the theory of deteriora- 
tion forced upon us by every 
debate on the Parliament Bill ? 

There is another proof of 
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decline which all observers must 
accept. Time was when party 
discipline had not wholly ex- 
tinguished the right of private 
judgment. Not even Mr Glad- 
stone’s wilful autocracy could 
always stamp out the flame of 
independence. When that most 
reckless politician attempted to 
force Home Rule upon a re- 
luctant House, there were men 
brave enough and _ honest 
enough to repudiate his leader- 
ship. The wildest enthusiast 
could not pretend for a moment 
that Mr Asquith’s cold author- 
ity is a match for the danger- 
ous temperament of Mr Glad- 
stone. Yet Mr Asquith has 
accomplished a feat beyond the 
reach of his own revered 
leader. He has compelled his 
colleagues to accept an unwel- 
come policy, and has not heard 
one whisper of complaint. With 
an absurd iteration our Radical 
Ministers have declared them- 
selves ‘“Second-Chamber men.” 
With a ready acquiescence they 
have agreed to abelish the 
Second Chamber. Here is 
another step on the road of 
corruption, another proof of 
deterioration. The Independent 
Liberal exists no more, or if he 
exists he finds it expedient to 
hold his tongue. 

For the preamble, which the 
Government declines to explain 
or discuss, means nothing. 
There is not the slightest 
reason why it should ever be 
heard of again, and if the 
Radicals have their way it will 
very soon be lost in the dark- 
ness of oblivion. Perhaps it 
appears to soothe the con- 
- sciences of one or two mem- 


bers, old-fashioned enough to 
affect a conscience, If so, we 
can observe only that the 
soothing of consciences jg 
nowadays a very simple pro- 
cess. There was a time when 
even Mr Asquith put some 
faith in preambles. “Ever 
since the days of Lord Coke,” 
he declared once upon a time, 
“it has been well said that the 
preamble is the keynote of the 
statute.” To-day he holds 
other views. He has devised 
a preamble for ornament, and 
makes it clear by the dis- 
pleasure which a_ reference 
to it causes, that even as an 
ornament it is unacceptable 
to him. Yet he dare not 
withdraw it, and retaining it 
is guilty of the same decep- 
tion which he practised when 
he asserted that without 
guarantees he would not hold 
office, and having no guaran- 
tees, grasped the reins with 
febrile haste. With an even 
worse dishonesty the Govern- 
ment has been playing tricks 
with the national finances, For 
purposes of its own it has re- 
quested eight railway com- 
panies to postpone the pay- 
ment of their income-tax, that 
it may save some £680,000 
from the Sinking Fund, and 
use that amount for the pay- 
ment of members or the pur- 
chase of votes. Such conduct 
in a trading company would be 
actionable at law, and clearly 
demonstrates a lowered stand- 
ard. Thus it has come about 
that the word of politicians 
is lightly esteemed, that Mini- 
sters are placed below the 
code of honour which ob- 
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tains among private gentlemen. 
In all the details of Govern- 
ment the same decline may 
be observed. When, in 1711, 
it was proposed to push Sir 
Miles Wharton into the House 
of Peers for the mere con- 
venience of the Ministry, that 
county gentleman refused the 
unwelcome gift. ‘This looks 
like serving a turn,” said he. 
“Peers used to be made for 
services which they have done, 
but I should be made for 
services that I am to do.” 
Viscount Haldane, in the dim 
past the hope of moderate 
men, does not share the 
scruples of Sir Miles Wharton. 
He is quite willing to serve 
a turn, to earn his title after 
he has assumed it. Forget- 
ting that the Crown is the 
fountain of honour, he has 
declared most improperly that 
he leaves the House of Com- 
mons “not by choice, but by 
force of circumstances.” Thus 
“honour rooted in dishonour 
stands”; and if Viscount Hal- 
dane does not suffer the 
mysterious change which af- 
feets most Radicals who as- 
cend to the House of Lords, 
he will doubtless be ready, 
when the time comes, to attack 
the Chamber of which he is 
the youngest member. 


Ten years .zo these sayings 
and doings of Viscount Hal- 
dane would have been im- 
possible, and in his grudging 
elevation we have yet another 
sign of an impaired Parlia- 
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ment. Nor are we without 
abundant evidence of decay 
from the past. Mr Arthur 
Elliot’s ‘Life of Lord Goschen ’?! 
comes appositely to our pur- 
pose. In every page it 
bears sad, convincing testi- 
mony to a change in Parlia- 
mentary morals. There is not 
a single Goschen left in the 
Liberal ranks,—not one man 
who, for the sake of inde- 
pendence or to vindicate the 
right of private judgment, 
would dare to leave his party. 
Goschen was made of another 
clay than our present Minis- 
ters. He was a living, sentient, 
intelligent being, who through 
a long life formed his own 
opinions, and dared to express 
them. He did not enter the 
House of Commons as Mr As- 
quith or Sir Edward Grey have 
entered it, to wear the chains of 
slavery. The lash of theslave- 
driver never fell on his back, 
as it falls on theirs daily. 
Strange as it seems to-day, there 
was no difference between his 
deed and thought. In action 
he obeyed the dictates of 
reason, never weighing his own 
private advantage in the 
balance against the advantage 
of the Commonwealth. His 
sense of patriotism, moreover, 
forbade him to look upon 
politics as a game. It was 
service, not ambition, which 
prompted him, and this record 
of his career bears all the 
marks of the tragedy which 
comes of broken ideals and 
shattered hopes. 





1 «The Life of George Joachim, First Viscount Goschen, 1831-1907,’ by the 


Hon. Arthur D. Elliot. 


2 vols. London: Longmans, Green, & Co 
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As we look back on Goschen’s 
career, we cannot but be struck 
by its singular uniformity. 
Though he served in both 
parties, he never abated one 
jot of his jealously-held con- 


victions. Though he was a 
Liberal, in the old sense of 
that disused word, he was 
never a demagogue. The ex- 
tension of the franchise always 
found in him a bitter opponent. 
He did not believe that a 
Reform Bill was a general 
remedy for all the evils of the 
State, and in 1880 he refused 
to join Mr Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment because he would be no 
party to the extending of the 
county franchise. You may 
search his speeches and letters 
in vain for any sign of the cant 
which prevails to-day concern- 
ing the Will of the People. As 
resolutely he declined to make 
capital out of class-hatred. In 
1864, when he had been in the 
House of Commons no more 
than a year, a letter addressed 
by him to Mr Cobden made his 
views perfectly clear. ‘Mr 
Bright believes, if I am not 
mistaken ”’—thus he wrote— 
“in a degree of selfishness on 
the part of the governing 
classes which in my humble 
opinion is a libel on them, and 
I feel so strongly on this point 
that even when we may both 
have the same object in view, 
I cannot work towards that 
end without declining my share 
in what I thinka libel.” Hight 
years later, when he was a 
member of Mr Gladstone’s 
Cabinet, he repudiated on be- 
half of his colleagues that 
monstrous heresy, which is the 


interested gospel of to-day, 
“The Liberal Party are in 
no sense,” said he, “hostile to 
rights of property. Ministers 
were guided by principles and 
knew the goal to which they 
were going. ... And one of 
their principles was to refuse 
to purchase the support of 
classes at the public expense,” 

Since these words were 
spoken the Liberal Party has 
died and been buried, and its 
illegitimate successor has re- 
pudiated every word that 
Goschen spoke. If it knows 
now the goal to which it is 
going, that is because Mr 
Redmond permits it to doubt 
no longer. A year ago one of 
its leaders compared his seat 
on the front bench to a den- 
tist’s chair—a plain confession 
of uncomfortable obedience. 
And as to the one prin- 
ciple mentioned by Goschen, 
that was long ago forgotten 
and discredited. To purchase 
the support of classes at the 
public expense is the one and 
only guiding principle of Radi- 
calism. Without it Mr Asquith 
would not now be Prime Minis- 
ter, and his only chance of re- 
taining his leadership is to give 
this disastrous principle a wider 
application. To such methods 
as these Goschen refused always 
to stoop. Again and again he 
declares that the rich are not 
the enemies of the poor. Again 
and again he bids the People 
“beware of a Salvation Army 
in politics.” He saw with his 
habitual clairvoyance that just- 
ice was a better support of life 
than philanthropy, and that 
there was none upon whom & 
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man might so prudently rely 
as upon himself. Therefore 
he always distrusted the in- 
terference of the State. “I 
have been interested to find,” he 
wrote in a retrospect, “in re- 
reading my first deliverances, 
that I already struck the note 
of that objection to the en- 
croachment of Government in- 
terference on the freedom of 
individual action which, for 
good or for evil, has coloured 
to a great extent my political 
opinions throughout my career.” 
To this danger he refers with- 
out unceasing, and the history 
of the last few years has 
proved triumphantly how just 
was his warning. Nor did he 
ever follow the ancient Whigs 
and the modern Radicals -in 
their hatred of England. A 
new member, he declared his 
dislikeof the Manchester School, 
“with its strong inclination to 
non -intervention and its too 
absolute devotion to peace at 
any price.” He would not be- 
lieve that surrender was the 
first and last duty of English- 
men, and it was his refusal to 
accept this comfortable and 
popular doctrine that caused 
the first rift between Gladstone 
and himself. In 1878 he re- 
cords a long talk with Cotes 
about moderate men. “He 
declares they are in a majority,” 
says his diary. “I am coming 
to the conclusion that a schism 
must come. We cannot be 
dragged any further by Glad- 
stone and Bright. We are 
compromised by them every 
moment. This is my ruling idea. 
We have no opportunity of 
showing our anti-Russian feel- 
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ing.” The situation already 
filled him with a kind of de- 
spair. ‘I am annoyed at the 
state of the party in the 
House,” he wrote in the same 
year, “and at the prospect of 
standing with Lawrence and 
Rothschild, . . . at the separa- 
tion of Liberals from National 
sentiment, at the absence of 
any friends on the bench,” &c. 
After this a separation was 
inevitable. How far more 
difficult a separation was then 
than now a comparison of Mr 
Asquith with Gladstone is 
enough to show. Gladstone 
still dwelt in an atmosphere of 
mystery and awe. Even those 
who most bitterly hated his 
authority bowed to it at last. 
That there were a few who 
refused to bend the knee 
in worship hints how much 
our Parliament has decayed 
in thirty years. Sir William 
Harcourt’s valour, for instance, 
like Bobadil’s, was a valour of 
words. He showed signs of 
revolt as early as 1875. “I 
am a little sick,” he wrote to 
Goschen, “ of what Glyn called 
loyalty, which, as far as I 
understand, was a_ servile 
abandonment of all principles 
to the whim of an individual. 
That sort of loyalty I hope 
I shall never practise. My 
loyalty is due to the principles 
of the party to which I 
belong. And I can neither 
see them dragged through 
the dirt nor suffer myself 
to be so....A party or a 
Cabinet which only meets to 
register submissively the vary- 
ing fancies of an individual, 
without daring even to remon- 
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strate or to discuss, is sure to 
perish, as the Empire of Louis 
Napoleon did, and as the govern- 
ment of Gladstone has done.” 
These are brave words, which 
Harcourt, though still restive, 
was destined to swallow within 
ten years, and which no living 
Radical could dare to utter. 
Meanwhile, by a whimsical 
irony, Harcourt commiserates 
with Goschen, who was to 
prove the most sternly inde- 
pendent of them all. Yet he 
found comfort in one reflec- 
tion. “I firmly believe,” said 
he, “that you would think 
three times before you killed 
your wife and family even at 
the command of Gladstone and 
G. Glyn.” 

But protest as they might, 
the most of the Liberals followed 
their “revered leader” as a will- 
of-the-wisp. Nor was G. Glyn 
the only one who muttered 
“disloyalty.” Lord Acton as 
early as 1881 regarded Glad- 
stone’s capricious utterances 
as the sanctified gospel of a 
prophet. “Lord Acton,” says 
Goschen, “was impatient with 
me for not throwing in my lot 
finally with Mr Gladstone, and 
making overtures as to joining 
the Cabinet. ‘Don’t remember,’ 
wrote Acton characteristically, 
‘our difference of opinion at 
the disagreement between a 
Whig who leans to Burke and 
a Whig who leans towards 
Fox. It is rather the impatience 
of one, who thinks Gladstone 
the most efficient political force 
in the country, with the next 
in rank, who, instead of grasp- 


. ing the gelden hours, forgets 


the uncertainty of life, the 


capriciousness of fortune, the 
religious sanctity of the Liberal 
Cause.’’’ These words, a mere 
travesty of politics, appear 
foolish enough to us. In 1881 
they were held by some Liberals 
to be spoken by the voice of 
wisdom itself. They did not 
deceive Goschen, “the next in 
rank.” To his honour be it said, 
he cared not a jot for office or 
its emoluments. He refused to 
take the most tempting bait 
that was offered him. He saw 
the danger, and refused to slip 
down the inclined plane of per- 
sonal advantage and national 
ruin. His mind was made up 
long before the crisis of Home 
Rule, and his determined action 
in the time of supreme danger 
followed logically upon what 
he had said and thought for 
many years. 

But if he could not serve his 
country in the Cabinet, he did 
not spend his days in idleness. 
His mission to Turkey, which 
gives Mr Elliot an excuse for 
an interesting chapter, helped 
to solve the  profoundest 
problem which perplexed the 
concert of Europe. In this 
conflict he crossed swords with 
Bismarck, and held his own 
with the greatest diplomatist 
of the century. The sketch 
which he gives of Bismarck is 
vivid and sympathetic, The 
first sight of the Chancellor 
did not disappoint him. “The 
man who had loomed so big in 
my imagination,” said he, “ was 
in every respect as big as my 
fancy had painted him, and my 
expectations were entirely ful- 
filled.” The specimens which 
he gives of Bismarck’s table- 
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talk are all memorable. Here 
is a characteristic specimen : 
“T rather envy you English 
statesmen,” said the Chancellor, 
“the excitement of the House 
of Commons. You have the 
pleasure of being able to call a 
man a damned infernal scoun- 
drel. Now I can’t do that in 
diplomacy.” Bismarck’s philo- 
sophy of eating and drinking, 
again, is striking evidence of 
the man’s candour. “I have 
often regretted what I have 
eaten,” said he, “but never 
what I have drunk.” “But 
have you not been the worse for 
it?” Then Bismarck described 
his creed about potations by de- 
claring, “I did not say I had 
not been the worse for them; 
I said I had never regretted 
them.” An intelligible distinc- 
tion, which Goschen keenly 
appreciated. More keenly still 
he appreciated the high gifts 
of diplomacy which the Chan- 
cellor displayed. It was a 
great privilege, said he, “to 
discuss high matters of State 
with a man whose insight was 
so clear and quick, whose grasp 
of detail as well as of principles 
was so perfect and immediate, 
and who knew his mind so 
absolutely.” Here, indeed, was 
a perfect contrast to Mr Glad- 
stone, but it was with Mr 
Gladstone that Goschen’s real 
contest lay, and it was not 
many years after the interlude 
of Turkey that the antagonists 
were engaged. 

It is characteristic of Mr 
Gosehen, as we have said, 
that he never changed his 
opinions. His consistency was 
absolute. On the question of 
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Home Rule, as on most other 
questions, he never wavered for 
an instant. “For my part,” 
he wrote in 1879, “in the 
earliest days of the Home Rule 
movement, I declared that I 
would not loosen, by one turn 
of the windlass, the bonds which 
bind this Empire together.” 
Six years later he proved his 
resolution to the world. In the 
comings and goings of 1885, in 
the tortuous intrigues which 
veiled Mr Gladstone’s real in- 
tentions, Goschen played a clear 
and open part. The tale is 
twice-told, yet every new bio- 
graphy adds another touch to 
the duplicity of those who sub- 
mitted to the Irish domination. 
Gladstone, we imagine, had 
little difficulty in convincing 
himself. There was no view 
which he could not argue into 
his mind if it gave promise of 
applause, majorities,and marble 
columns. <A sketch of the 
movement of Gladstone’s brain, 
given in a letter written to 
Goschen by Lord Arthur 
Russell, is as vividly dramatic 
as it is profoundly true. “We 
have been at Knowsley,” wrote 
Lord Arthur, “and at Ha- 
warden, where we saw the 
Grand Old Man fell an ancient 
oak, and we reverently gathered 
the chips that fell from his axe. 
At Knowsley, Lord Derby said 
to me after a long silence: 
‘The longer I live, the odder 
I find the English people!’ 
I did not answer: ‘And the 
odder they find you,’-—but I 
thought it. Lord Kimberley 
asked, ‘How did you find the 
great chief when you were at 
Hawarden?’ ‘Well, I found 
3A 
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him leaning towards Home 
Rule,’ answered Lord D.,— 
‘what he calls a National 
Council. I confess I don’t see 
my way to it, as I explained 
at Blackburn.’ ‘When I saw 
him last,’ said Kimberley, ‘he 
was much troubled by the im- 
moral means which were used 
to bring about the Union: he 
felt that a great National sin 
had been committed, and his 
conscience was troubled.’ ‘Oh, 
damn his conscience,’ answered 
Lord Derby.” Thus begins the 
history of Gladstone’s unhappy 
attempt to inflict Home Rule 
upon Ireland. 

Henceforth Goschen’s sever- 
ance from Gladstone was com- 
plete and irrevocable. He 
fought against the proposals 
of his aneient leader with 
energy and courage. It was 
his fate most often to follow 
the Grand Old Man in debate, 
and never did he lose a 
chance of tearing the flimsy 
rhetoric in pieces which served 
that eminent man for argu- 
ment. As we are doomed 
to fight the same battle over 
again, to bring forward with 
what force we may the same 
arguments, it is well to re- 
call the speeches delivered 
half a century ago by Goschen. 
Here is an armoury ready to 
our hand. His defence of the 
Loyalists, whom Gladstone pro- 
posed to abandon, will serve us 
to-day as well as it served us 
then. ‘There have been cases 
of countries,” said Goschen, 
“who, after the humiliation of 
defeat, have seen torn from 
their sides subjects who have 
relied upon them for support ; 


but that after a disastrous de- 
feat in the field. But for a 
nation in the plenitude of its 
power to hand over men who 
had relied on its honour and its 
power is what has never before 
been recorded in the annals of 
history. If it is done it will be 
done by this country for the 
first time.” His fierce denuncia- 
tion of the cry “ Justice to Ire- 
land” may be repeated effect- 
ively word by word. “When 
did it first dawn upon the 
thousands,” he asked, “who 
are now called upon to echo 
that cry that Justice demanded 
Home Rule? I think I know. 
It was when they were told so 
by authoritative lips... . We 
did not hear of that doctrine 
in November last. Yet Justice 
is not an intermittent appari- 
tion. Justice is not a figure 
that can be here at some times 
and absent at others. Justice 
is not an apparition that can 
be invoked at the polling-booth 
alone. Expediency may change 
from time to time... But 
Justice always stands in the 
same position. Expediency 
may have set in.” There is 
the truth of yesterday and of 
to-morrow. Expediency has 
set with a kind of ferocity. 
Justice has once more gone by 
the board, and the will of Mr 
Redmond is the expediency of 
English Ministers. 

So Goschen fought the battle 
of Union. So at last, when 
Lord Randolph Churchill for- 
got him, he became Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in Lord Salis- 
bury’s Government, and, to 
make his severance complete, 
joined the Carlton Club, And 
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as we review his long and 
honourable career, it is not 
merely for the services which 
he rendered to the Country and 
the Empire that we reverence 
his memory, but also for the 
honourable lustre which he 
cast upon the life and character 
of Parliament. Never once did 
he stoop to accommodate his 
friends. Rigorous in express- 
ing his opinions, he was de- 
termined to translate them 
always, if he could, into act. 
If only all our politicians were 
of the same moral fibre as 
Goschen, we should contem- 
plate the future of England with 
equanimity. For we should 
know, as we do not know to- 
day, that those who sit upon 
the front bench were saying 
what they believed to be the 
truth without concealment or 
self-interest. We should know, 
as we do not know to-day, that 
our Ministers sought only the 
advantage of the Empire, un- 
biassed by the profitable per- 
suasion of this group or that, 
by the necessity of winning 
here or there a parcel of votes. 
We should know, as we do not 
not know to-day, that the fatal 
policy of purchasing support 
in the country with public 
money was discarded for ever. 
In brief, we might have con- 
fidence that the politicians 
who hold in their hands the 
fate of Great Britain were 
freemen, and not the slaves of 
their country’s enemies. There 
is a passage from Taine, quoted 
in Mr Elliot’s book, which not 
merely sums up Goschen’s 
character and ambition, but 
sketches, very roughly, what 


should be the statesman’s 
ideal. Thus it runs: “A 
proud man desires power to 
execute the ideas which he 
has, not to execute the ideas 
of others. He wishes to be 
the author of a work, not the 
instrument of a caprice. It 
is a mean ambition to aspire 
to the state of a servant, and 
he is a servant who trembles 
at the murmuring of a hun- 
dred thousand dirty - handed 
loafers as much as he who 
kneels at the august smile of 
a Highness in an embroidered 
coat.” There is not one mem- 
ber of our present Cabinet 
who with truth and sincerity 
could echo these wise and 
winged words. 

Mr Elliot’s ‘Life of Lord 
Goschen,’ though it contains a 
vast deal of excellent material, 
is not of itself a good book. As 
a biography it deserves little 
praise. It is less an account 
of Lord Goschen than a sketch 
of the times in which he lived. 
The central figure is too often 
blurred; the narrative is too 
rashly broken by documents to 
satisfy the artistic require- 
ments of the biographer’s 
craft. If at the end of the 
second volume we realise what 
kind of a man Lord Goschen 
was, it is because we have con- 
verted the raw material into a 
portrait for ourselves. More- 
over, the tone of the book is 
the tone of a superior person. 
A note of priggishness is heard 
now and again, which should 
not be heard in a life of 
Goschen. It is true that in 
a sense Goschen was what is 
called a “moderate” man, and 
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moderation, if it be not closely 
guarded, tends to priggishness. 
But, as he said himself, Goschen 
was a “violent moderate” man, 
and thus found a salvation 
with which Mr Elliot does 
not always credit him. Nor 
can Mr Elliot be quite fair to 
the Tories who are Goschen’s 
colleagues. He is a Liberal- 
Unionist in a narrow sense, 
and finds it difficult to give the 
Tory party a fair meed of 
credit for its splendid fight 
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against Gladstone and the 
ferces of disruption. How- 
ever, despite its faults, here is 
the biography of an honest and 
honourable statesman, whose 
career is unblotted by a single 
meanness of thought or deed, 
who proved that independence 
is possible even under a rigid 
system of party, and who gave 
an example of constancy in 
fight which we trust will be 
followed courageously in the 
coming years. 
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